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About the Center for the Study of Child Care Employment 


Established in 1999, the Center for the Study of Child Care Employment (CSCCE) is focused on achieving 
comprehensive public investments that enable the early childhood workforce to deliver high-quality care 
and education for all children. To achieve this goal, CSCCE conducts research and policy analysis about 
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organizations to assess policy proposals and provide technical assistance on implementing sound early 
care and education workforce policy. 
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Glossary of Abbreviations 


AA Associate of Arts 

ACA | Affordable Care Act 

ACF | Administration for Children and Families (U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services) 

BLS | U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 

CARES Act | The Coronavirus Aid, Relief, and Economic Security Act 

CCDBG | Child Care and Development Block Grant 

CCDF | Child Care and Development Fund 

CDA | Child Development Associate® Credential 

CDCTC | Child and Dependent Care Tax Credit 

CHIP | Children’s Health Insurance Program 

CLASP | Center for Law and Social Policy 

CPI | Consumer Price Index 

CPS | Current Population Survey 

CSCCE | Center for the Study of Child Care Employment 

COVID-19 | Coronavirus disease of 2019, also known as SARS-CoV-2 

DOL | Department of Labor 

ECE | Early care and education 

EITC | Earned Income Tax Credit 

FMLA | Family and Medical Leave Act 

K-3 | Kindergarten through 3rd grade 
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K-12 
MOE 
NIEER 
NSECE 
occ 
OECD 


OES 


OPRE 


PPE 
PPP 
Pre-K 
QRIS 
SBA 
SEQUAL 
SNAP 
TANF 


T.E.A.C.H. 


Kindergarten through 12th grade 

Maintenance of Effort 

National Institute for Early Education Research 

National Survey of Early Care and Education 

Office of Child Care (U.S. Department of Health and Human Services) 
Organisation of Economic Cooperation and Development 
Occupational Employment Statistics 


Office of Planning, Research, and Evaluation (U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services) 


Personal protective equipment 

Paycheck Protection Program 

Pre-kindergarten 

Quality Rating and Improvement System or Systems 

Small Business Association 

Supporting Environmental Quality Underlying Adult Learning 
Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 


Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 


Teacher Education and Compensation Helps 
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Recommendations 


The existing early care and education (ECE) system does a disservice to the 
educators — largely women and often women of color — who nurture and facilitate 
learning for millions of the nation’s youngest children every day. Despite their 
important, complex labor, early educators’ working conditions undermine their well- 
being and create devastating financial insecurity well into retirement age. These 
conditions also jeopardize their ability to work effectively with children. 


As we find ourselves in the middle of a global pandemic, child care has been hailed 
as essential, yet policy responses to COVID-19 have mostly ignored educators 
themselves, leaving most to choose between their livelihood and their health. Unlike 
public schools, when child care programs close, there’s no guarantee that early 
educators will continue to be paid. Even as many providers try to keep their doors 
open to ensure their financial security, the combination of higher costs to meet safety 
protocols and lower revenue from fewer children enrolled is leading to job losses 
and program closures. Many of these closures and lost jobs are expected to become 
permanent. Over the course of the first eight months of the pandemic, 166,000 jobs 
in the child care industry were lost. As of October 2020, the industry was only 83 
percent as large as it was in February, before the pandemic began. 


Why is the ECE workforce expected to shoulder so much of the care and 
education crisis in this country, with so little concern for their own safety and 
well-being? It is no coincidence that this expectation falls on early educators, who 
are poorer, less organized as a workforce, and more likely to be women of color than 
teachers of older children.? 
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LACK OF EARLY EDUCATOR VOICE IN 
POLICY DECISIONS MASKS POOR WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


Compared with early educators, teachers in the K-12 system can more 
readily expect their work environment to support their economic, 
physical, and emotional well-being. For example, K-12 teachers 
typically can rely on a salary schedule that accounts for experience 
and level of education, paid professional development activities, paid 
planning time each week, and access to benefits like paid personal/ 
sick leave, health care, and retirement. Public school teacher unions 
FeV a(olm 0) ce) i=¥s1<1(@) a=] me) g*x=]aly-4-14 Le) alsa al=1] oe) at= Val al=1in Gun Wan=t-[e) al =) eswmexe) | (Tela hic) 
voice and represent their interests. As a result, their negotiated 
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Most early educators lack a formal or organized mechanism for voicing 
fexoyavex=1aalcwr=lale Mm alilvl=yareliarcaxe|-elis}rolalsw-] ofel0) ma al=VimyiMeld.dlalcaexeyareliuie) atsw-lare| 
about how their ECE programs are financed and structured. Overall, 
unionization among early educators is much lower than among K-12 
teachers.* However, collective bargaining has been an effective strategy 
for improving supports for at least some home-based providers in 
recent years. In Massachusetts, a law establishing collective bargaining 
rights for home-based providers receiving child care subsidies has 

led to provisions for paid sick leave as well as paid family and medical 
leave.° Similarly, under contracts negotiated by the Service Employees 
ifahcelaateyukevar=] ©) alco) am ¢s)=1 16) male)aatota or-lsi-Xo lm 0) co) Vale (-1asm-|exe] qU[- Wm of-)(@ Mcy[e) 4 
leave in Rhode Island.° In 2019, California joined at least 11 other states 
in granting collective bargaining rights to home-based providers, which 
iaate Waa (ex=o Mkom-\o(elldte)ar-) ms10] 0) eco) anciea 


These efforts demonstrate the necessity of an organized voice and 
leadership structure composed of early educators themselves for 
effecting true and lasting change. 
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Even before the COVID-19 pandemic struck, the historical and pervasive 
undervaluing of labor performed by women and especially women of color had 
created one of the most underpaid workforces in the United States. Economic 
insecurity is widespread among the ECE workforce, regardless of years of tenure in 
the field or higher education degrees. And as difficult as it is for anyone to be an early 
educator in America, it’s even worse for Black and Latina women, who face persistent 
wage gaps and belong to communities hardest hit by the pandemic.® 


Continuing to pay early educators poverty-level wages out of an expectation that 
women, especially women of color, will continue to do this work for (almost) free — 
either out of love for children or because they have few other options — perpetuates 
sexism, racism, and classism in the United States. Disrupting historical notions of 
early education and care as unskilled and of little value requires social recognition of 
early educators’ crucial contributions and a re-imagining of the entire early care and 
education system. 


Early educators’ poor working conditions are not inevitable, but a product of policy 
choices that have consistently let down the women who are doing this essential work. 
It’s time for the system to change. Making early care and education an attractive field 
now and in the future means fundamentally reshaping early childhood jobs to provide 
fair compensation and reasonable working conditions, not least during a pandemic 
that continues to pose serious health and financial risks to early educators. Not only 
will this change make a meaningful difference to the financial lives of current and 
future early educators, but it will be a major step toward recognizing the value of 
historically feminine work and establishing a racially and gender-just society. 


a Nal-moleice(=1amoymsxelaloro) mel (ol<\0]c-tu-] ale or-]c-valesmerelaldialelialcace) 
work falls on child care providers. We need to be properly 
recognized through appropriate funding, PPE, and 


support systems. The government is largely ignoring the 
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Child Care Center Director, California® 
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Since 2016, the biennial Early Childhood Workforce Index has tracked 
the status of the early care and education workforce and related state 
policies in order to identify promising practices for improving early 
(Yo [0 (or-} Ko) am[e) osm] alee) ar-lalex=ssmo)'>) aun lan(= Pam Malecm dal ige mre lldte) ami aveylelelotomalohw] 
analyses as well as updated policy indicators and recommendations. 
Highlights include: 


e Acomparison of child care worker wages and a living wage 
in every state; 


e A comparison of pay and poverty rates between early educators 
with bachelor’s degrees and K-8 teachers; 


e Spotlights on state responses to the COVID-19 pandemic; 


e Detailed tables on state workforce policies and initiatives, especially 
ico) an @]UF-) hiler-1uLe)alswm mo [Uler-|d(e)at-) ole] 0) ole) despmm @xe)anlel-)alst-1ule)ams aml al-varerie!| 
Relief, and Workforce Data; and 
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To view state assessments in previous editions of the Early Childhood 
Workforce Index, see: 


e Early Childhood Workforce Index - 2018 % 
e Early Childhood Workforce Index - 2016 % 
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Key Findings: The Early Childhood 
Educator Workforce 


Across almost all settings in the country, early educators are in economic distress, 
and this reality falls disproportionately on women of color and on those working 

with the youngest children (infants and toddlers).?° Early care and education fails to 
generate sufficient wages that would allow early educators to meet their basic needs. 
Even before the COVID-19 pandemic severely disrupted the child care industry, 
progress toward better compensation has been limited and uneven across states and 
among different classifications of early educators. 


Who Are Early Educators? 


In this report, when we speak to policies, 
programs, and financing for the early 


childhood workforce, we align our 

boundaries of the workforce with those 
articulated by the International Labour [AIC] F 
Organization (ILO) and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) in the International 

Standard Classification of Education (ISCED). i = 
The ISCED defines early educators as those 

who are “responsible for learning, education, 

and care activities of young children” and working 
in programs that are “usually school-based or 
otherwise institutionalized for a group of children (for 

example, center-, community-, or home-based), excluding purely private 
family-based arrangements that may be purposeful but are not organized 


in a program (for example, care and informal learning provided by parents, 
relatives, friends, or domestic workers).”1" 


We focus primarily on those who work in teaching and administrative roles 
in early care and education settings serving children prior to kindergarten. 
We also compare the status of early educators to those teaching older 
children in order to highlight disparities in working conditions for 
educators across the birth-to-age-eight spectrum of early childhood 
development.” 
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A wide variety of terms are used to refer to the early care and education 
sector and its workforce depending on the age of children served (e.g., 
infants and toddlers, preschool-age children), the location of the service 
(centers, schools, or homes), auspice and funding streams, job roles, and 
data sources. We use “early childhood workforce” or “early educators” to 
encompass all those who work directly with young children for pay in early 
care and education settings in roles focused on teaching and caregiving. 
We use more specific labels, such as “Head Start teacher” or “home- 
based provider” when we are referring to a particular type of setting. In 
some cases, we are limited by the labels used in a particular data source. 
For example, in some instances, we refer to “childcare workers” and 
“preschool teachers” because we relied on data specific to subcategories 
of the workforce as defined and labeled by the Standard Occupational 
Classification of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


The most recent (2019) state-level wage data attest to the persistent low wages of 
early educators, as well as earnings disparities across early childhood settings and in 
comparison to other teaching jobs and occupations. Child care workers in particular 
continue to be one of the lowest-paid occupations nationwide. When all occupations 
are ranked by annual pay, child care workers remain nearly at the bottom percentile, 
unchanged since the inaugural 2016 Index (see Figure 1.1). 


For a single adult with one child, median child care worker wages do not 
meet a living wage in any state, yet many early educators are themselves also 
parents, with children at home. 
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FIGURE 1.1 


Selected Occupations Ranked by Annual Pay, 2019 
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Source: Occupational Employment Statistics (OES) Survey, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 


Retrieved from http://stats.bls.gov/oes/. [4 


Note: All teacher estimates exclude special education teachers. Hourly wages for preschool teachers in schools 
only, kindergarten teachers, and elementary school teachers were calculated by dividing the annual salary 
by 40 hours per week, 10 months per year, in order to take into account standard school schedules. All other 


occupations assume 40 hours per week, 12 months per year. 
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For a single adult with no children, median child care worker wages in only 10 states 
(Alaska, Arizona, Colorado, Maine, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Vermont, 
Washington, and Wyoming) are equivalent to or more than the living wage for that 
state. In the majority of states, wages fall short of the living wage for a single adult, 
from just under the living wage in Montana (short by $0.13), to as much as $3.39 less 
per hour in Hawaii (see Figure 1.2). The median gap between the child care wage 
and livable wage threshold across all states is -$0.96, meaning around one-half of the 
states are at least $1.00 per hour short of the threshold for a living wage for a single 
adult. For a single adult with one child, median child care worker wages do not meet 
a living wage in any state, yet many early educators are themselves also parents, with 
children at home. 


FIGURE 1.2 


Gap Between Child Care Worker Median Wage & Living Wage for One Adult With 
No Children, by State 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. Occupational Employment Statistics. Retrieved 


from http://stats.bls.gov/oes/. (% The Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT) Living Wage Calculator can be 
accessed at http://livingwage.mit.edu/. % 
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These low wages translate into high levels of poverty among educators, ranging, from 
10.9 percent in Virginia to 34.4 percent in Florida. Meanwhile, poverty rates for K-8 
teachers range from 0.8 percent in Virginia to 5.9 percent in Florida (see Figure 1.3). 


FIGURE 1.3 


Poverty Rates for Early Educators & K-8 Teachers, 2019 
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Source: Jointly produced by the Center for the Study of Child Care Employment and the Economic Policy 


Institute, see Gould, E., Whitebook, M., Mokhiber, Z., Austin, L.J.E. (2020). Financing Early Educator Quality: A 


Values-Based Budget for Every State. Berkeley, CA: Center for the Study of Child Care Employment, University of 
California, Berkeley. Retrieved from: https://cscce.berkeley.edu/financing-early-educator-quality-a-values-based- 


budget-for-every-state/. [4 


Note: Data for early educators include American Community Survey respondents in the child care workers 


occupational category and in the preschool and kindergarten teachers occupational category with public school 


workers excluded (as a proxy for excluding kindergarten teachers). 
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Key Findings: State Policies to Improve 
Early Childhood Educator Jobs 


State decision makers can play a powerful role in reshaping early childhood jobs for 
the current and future ECE workforce. Across seven policy areas, the Early Childhood 
Workforce Index examines state-level policies that can spur progress on the status 
and well-being of early childhood educators. These seven policy areas are organized 


into two categories: 


Early Childhood Educator Workforce Policies 


This legislation, regulation, and other public rule-making is created and implemented 
with the intention of shaping and governing the early care and education workforce 
and system in five essential areas: 


@ ua lifieations Ale eauaet onal auppeite: | olicige and! Patliiay seit provide 
es) Work environment standards: Standards to hold ECE programs accountable 


B Compensation and financial relief strategies: Initiatives and investments to 
ensure compensation equal to the value of early educators’ work. 

Workforce data: State-level collection of important data on the size, 
4 characteristics, and working conditions of the ECE workforce. 


5 Financial resources: Public investment in the ECE workforce and broader 
ECE system. 


Family & Income Support Policies 


Broader social and labor legislation, regulation, and initiatives are designed to benefit 
workers and their families across occupations, not only those who work in early care 
and education, in two essential areas: 


Income supports and child care assistance for low-income workers and 
6 parents, including income tax credits, minimum wage legislation, and child 
care tax credits. 


family leave, and access to health insurance. 
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FIGURE 1.4 


Seven Policy Areas to Improve Early Childhood Educator Jobs 
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In each of the seven policy areas, the Early Childhood Workforce Index assesses 
states based on measurable policy indicators that represent state-level opportunities 
to enhance the lives of the many children and adults affected by ECE employment 
conditions. To summarize overall state action in each policy area, states are assigned 
to one of three tiers, based on their performance on the indicators: 


e Stalled: The state is making limited or no progress; 
e Edging Forward: The state is making partial progress; or 
e Making Headway: The state is taking action and advancing promising policies. 


In light of the persistent low wages and economic insecurity for early educators, 

the systemic inequities that exist, and the increased risk and uncertainty of working 
in early care and education as a result of the COVID-19 pandemic, the appraisal of 
state policies presented in this edition of the Index continues to reveal a troubling 
state of affairs. As in 2018, the majority of states were appraised as stalled or edging 
forward across early childhood educator workforce policy categories related to 
qualifications, work environments, compensation, and financial resources (see 
Figure 1.5). Workforce data remains the strongest area of progress, with most states 
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implementing workforce registries and/or workforce surveys, though there is still much 
room for improvement in the comprehensiveness and usability of the data collected. 


Overall, efforts to prepare, support, and compensate early educators are persistently 
sidelined and underfunded. Often, the ECE workforce must settle for even less than 
they have asked for. As a result, while some work has been done on state ECE 
policies between 2018 and 2020, not nearly enough progress has been made. 

Bright spots include: 


e Several states improved their standing with regard to salary parity for publicly 
funded pre-K teachers (Hawaii, Nevada, New Jersey, and Rhode Island). Though city 
efforts are not assessed in the Index, it is notable that New York City established 
agreements in 2019 to fund starting salary parity for all certified teachers in 
community-based ECE settings and to provide raises for unionized, non-certified 
teachers and other staff by 2021. This positive step could provide a model for the 
rest of the country.*® 


The District of Columbia, Illinois, North Carolina, Oregon, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
and Washington have articulated compensation standards or guidelines for early 
educators that are not limited to pre-K. Thirteen additional states have convened 
advisory groups or task forces, or they have made other plans to address this issue. 


As crisis measures during the pandemic only, a few states offered additional 
payments to early educators.“ North Carolina and New Mexico provided early 
education staff with monthly bonus payments ranging from $350 to $950 per 
month. Kentucky issued a one-time $1,500 bonus payment to early educators 
providing services for families of essential workers.1® Wisconsin relaxed eligibility 
requirements for their pre-pandemic REWARD stipend initiative and granted awards 
to recipients who were furloughed or working reduced hours, as well as a one- 
time stipend increase in July 2020 to active stipend recipients.” Vermont provided 
additional funding to child care programs that were ordered closed during April 
and May 2020; one of the requirements for receiving the additional funding was that 
staff pay must be maintained.’® Nevertheless, these states are the exception: most 
states have not prioritized educator pay, and one-time payments are not enough to 
support early educators and their families. 


Delaware increased center director education requirements from a minimum of 
an associate degree to a minimum requirement of a bachelor’s degree, joining the 
District of Columbia as the only other state in the country to do so.” 


e Three states expanded their scholarship programs to include pathways for early 
educators to achieve bachelor’s degrees (Arizona, New Jersey, Oklahoma) in 
addition to associate degrees and Child Development Associate® Credentials (CDA) 
or their equivalent. Four states added scholarship programs (Arkansas, Maine, 
Montana, and Oregon). 
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Similarly, for both income support and health and well-being support, the majority of states 
remain stalled. However, since 2018, there has been some progress: 


e Income supports: Utah and Montana both implemented laws to offer an earned income 
tax credit, while the District of Columbia and Oregon passed legislation to provide a 
refundable child care tax credit for families. As a result, Montana improved from stalled 
to edging forward, and the District of Columbia and Oregon both improved from edging 
forward to making headway. 


e Health and well-being supports: Six states (Idaho, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Utah, and 
Virginia) expanded health coverage eligibility through Medicaid, three states (Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and Oregon) adopted paid family leave, and one state (New York) enacted 
paid sick day legislation. As a result of these policy changes, four states (Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New York, Oregon) improved from edging forward to making headway. 


FIGURE 1.5 


State Progress Across Seven Policy Areas 
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Note: Some states are listed as “Not Available” due to lack of data. States listed as “Not Applicable” under the 


Work Environments category do not have a QRIS or have a QRIS under development. 


For an overview of the assessment of each state across policy areas, see Table 1.1. Overview 
of State Progress, by Policy Area. For more information about each of the indicators and the 
data sources used, see Appendix 1: Data Sources & Methodology. 
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Making Headway: Principles & Policy 
Recommendations to Improve Early 
Childhood Jobs 


First published in 2016, the Early Childhood Workforce Index was designed before 
the pandemic and focused on specific policies that states can change. The impact 
of COVID-19 on the child care system, especially for the ECE workforce, also brings 
attention to racial inequity within the ECE system. The twin pandemics of COVID-19 
and systemic racism have given us a new understanding of the harm suffered by the 
women providing ECE services and the urgent need to reimagine how early care 
and education services are provided in the United States. The entire market-based 
early care and education system is profoundly flawed and needs to be redesigned. 
Future editions of the Index will re-examine our indicators of state progress in an 
effort to encourage bolder action. 


In the meantime, we offer the following principles and policy recommendations as a 
guide to ensure that we are moving toward a system that recognizes and promotes 
educators’ rights: 


e The right for early educators to be respected for the skilled and foundational 
work they do; 


e The right to have just and fair compensation for their work; and 


e The right to working conditions that support their overall health and well-being. 


Principles for Reform 


At the Center for the Study of Child Care Employment (CSCCE), we are committed 
to advancing a public system of early care and education that is equitable for 
children, their families, and early educators. The ECE system in the United States is 
not immune to structural inequalities based on gender, class, race, and language that 
are woven throughout our nation’s institutions and culture. The current organization 
and financing of early care and education poses severe risks to educators’ well- 
being, reinforces disparities in earnings and opportunities among educators, and 
hinders efforts of all educators to facilitate children’s learning. These barriers to a 
functioning, equitable early care and education system have only increased during 
the COVID-19 pandemic. 


We approach our research and analysis with a sense of urgency to support the well- 
being of the current ECE workforce and to inform systemic change for the incoming 
and future workforce. We employ five guiding principles to assess the process and 
impact of our own work, as well as those reforms and proposals put forth by others. 

We understand these principles as matters of social justice and requisite for the reform 
of early care and education. Each principle provides a lens through which to assess 
current policies and practices as well as emerging initiatives. 
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Amplify educators’ voices, partner on decision making: Most early educators are 

not represented by a professional organization or union on the job, and their voices 

are missing from conversations where decisions are made about policies that directly 
impact their practice and well-being. The field must respect educators’ perspectives, 
prioritize their partnership, and create conditions for their participation in the design 
and implementation of policies that impact them. Furthermore, it is essential to establish 
robust pathways for educators to assume leadership roles. We must continually assess 
whose voices are being heard and whose voices are absent in decision making and 
address the conditions that create barriers for participation. 


Provide opportunity, ensure access: Barriers reside within systems, not with the 
individuals who encounter them. Systemic racial and gender oppression combine to 
create substantial gaps in college attendance and degree completion for people of color, 
women, and especially women of color. Within the ECE sector, these achievements 
impact individual factors such as job mobility, compensation, and levels of student 

debt acquired over time. When barriers are removed and conditions are established 
that facilitate college access and degree completion, early educators have graduated 

at higher than average rates.” Dedicated, sufficient resources and intentional strategies 
are required to create equitable opportunities and conditions that allow early educators 
to access and successfully pursue higher education. This is especially important as 
ECE systems raise qualification requirements and reward programs and individuals for 
attaining education. 


Ensure diversity, disrupt racial stratification: Although the early educator workforce 

is racially and linguistically diverse, that diversity is not distributed equitably across 
positions within the field. Women of color are overrepresented in the lowest-paying 
jobs, underrepresented in leadership roles, and frequently paid unequal wages for equal 
work. Intentionally disrupting racial and ethnic stratification requires implementation of 
mechanisms that facilitate racial justice. 


Ensure sustainability, dedicate sufficient funding: ECE funding must be reflective of 
the true cost of services and thus requires substantially increased public investment. 
Parents shouldn't be expected to shoulder high costs individually, and teachers shouldn’t 
be expected to subsidize the system through poverty-level wages. Additional investment 
alone is not enough: addressing the deficiencies of the current system also requires 

a new ECE financing structure. ECE must be recognized as a public good and funded 
accordingly to ensure access for all children and families and good jobs for educators. 


Establish consistency, eliminate fragmentation: Inconsistency in program standards 
and funding fuels the current inequitable system, reinforced by reforms that address only 
certain sectors of ECE. It is important to assess the impact of these changes: are they 
inclusive of all early educators or do they drive inequities and create greater complexity 
for programs and other service providers? 
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Policy Recommendations 


States have a tremendous amount of latitude in how their ECE system is organized 
and implemented. As a result, they have a responsibility to prioritize ECE in their 
state, even with limited federal resources. In line with our core principles and based 
on our assessment of current status, we offer specific recommendations to improve 
early childhood educator jobs in U.S. states and territories for each of the five policy 
areas of early childhood policy included in the Index. 


Qualifications & Educational Supports 


e Align qualification requirements, across settings, with national recommendations 
(i.e., the Institute of Medicine and National Research Council report Transforming 
the Workforce for Children Birth Through Age 8: A Unifying Foundation © ). 

o Establish minimum requirements that reflect foundational knowledge (i.e., a 
Child Development Associate Credential or equivalent) for all early childhood 
teaching staff. 


o Require a bachelor’s degree with ECE specialization and individual licensure or 
certification for lead teachers and program leaders, in line with what is required 
for teachers of older children. 


e Develop strategies and ensure sufficient financial resources to disrupt systemic 
barriers to education and create the conditions for success in higher education. 
Ensure that all members of the current and future workforce have opportunities 
and supports to acquire education and training at no personal financial cost. 
These supports should begin with entry-level foundational knowledge and align 
with a pathway based on degree and competency requirements to facilitate 
attainment of associate and bachelor’s degrees. Include targeted opportunities 
and supports for people of color as well as individuals who speak English as a 
second language. 


e Collect data about scholarship programs and other educational initiatives to 
identify disparities in access and to assess whether such programs are providing 
appropriate levels of support. 


e As new qualification requirements are implemented, develop an intentional 
strategy to support the existing workforce to avoid displacing current early 
educators from their jobs. Provide options for members of the current workforce 
to maintain their employment by accounting for existing experience and 
by providing financial support to acquire additional education, training, or 
certification. Ensure adequate timelines to meet new requirements. 


e Until qualifications are established in regulatory requirements, educators allocated 
time and resources to meet those requirements, and programs funded to pay 
educators accordingly, neither individuals nor programs should be penalized for 
failing to meet qualifications that are only recommended and not required. 
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Work Environment Standards 


e Adopt workplace standards, such as guidance on appropriate levels of paid planning 
time, which are necessary for educators to engage in professional practice to support 
children’s learning and to alleviate conditions that cause educator stress. 


o Use existing models, such as the International Labour Organization Policy 
Guidelines % and the U.S-based Model Work Standards for Centers and Homes. /% 


o Develop intentional mechanisms to engage educators as influential partners in the 
process of developing workplace standards to ensure these standards reflect their 
needs and experiences. 

o In partnership with educators, assess and update definitions of quality, licensing, 
and competencies to include adopted workplace standards, with the goal of 
implementing equitable standards across programs. Recognize and remedy 
the racial and class inequities embedded in quality rating systems by providing 
sufficient public funding for all programs to meet standards. 

o Provide financial resources and technical assistance to enable programs to 
implement standards in a reasonable period of time and to sustain compliance with 
these standards over time. 

o Require all programs that receive public funding to complete training on the 
standards and to complete an annual self-assessment and improvement plan. 

e Identify and implement strategies for ECE teachers, faculty, quality improvement staff, 
and other stakeholders to learn about work environment issues, including via technical 
assistance, professional development, and teacher and leader preparation programs. 


e Establish the right of all ECE staff to organize/join a union. Unions can serve as a way 
for the people doing the work to monitor working conditions and can provide a safe 
channel to report unsafe or problem conditions. 


e Ensure protections are in place for workers who report workplace or regulatory 
violations (e.g., California’s whistleblowing law (7 ) and that all educators are aware of and 
informed about their rights, including state laws around occupational health and safety. 


e Regularly collect data from early educators to assess how they experience work 
environment standards. 
e In addition, as long as educators continue to work in emergency conditions in which 
they are risking their lives, states should immediately provide: 
o PPE and sanitizing supplies that educators need for themselves and for the children 
in their care; 
o Free access to COVID-19 testing and priority access to vaccines; 


o Guaranteed paid sick leave if educators must quarantine because of a positive test 
or exposure to the virus or if they become symptomatic; 


o Guaranteed health coverage for educators and family members in their 
household; and 


o Guaranteed pay of no less than the locally assessed living wage. 
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Compensation & Financial Relief Strategies 


e Prioritize appropriate compensation — wages/salaries as well as benefits (e.g., health 
insurance, retirement plans) — as an essential component for rebuilding the early care 
and education system. Include early educators working in both center- and home-based 
child care settings. Educate policymakers and the public at large about the importance of 
better pay and benefits for ensuring a skilled and stable early educator workforce. 


e Establish wage and benefit standards that: set the wage floor at the locally assessed 
living wage; account for job role, experience, and education levels; and calibrate up to 
parity with similarly qualified elementary school teachers. Ensure regular adjustments 
for cost of living and changes in educational attainment. 


e Dedicate sufficient public funding for all programs to meet wage and benefit standards. 
Require and monitor adherence to those standards as a condition of the funding. 


e Collect data on early educator compensation in order to identify and remedy racial 
wage gaps /% and other pay inequities, such as lower pay for infant-toddler teachers. % 


e Frame advocacy messages to clarify that financial relief initiatives (tax credits, 
stipends) are an interim strategy, not a long-term solution to achieve appropriate 
wages and benefits. 


Workforce Data 
e Develop and commit to a plan to enact required participation in state workforce data 
systems by all members of the ECE workforce employed in schools, center- and home- 
based child care settings. 
e Ensure that data systems support analysis and reporting and are used to: 


o Assess the impact of policy and funding decisions on early educators; 

o Inform local, state, and national ECE reform efforts; and 

o Identify and remedy disparities in such areas as compensation, educational 
attainment, and tenure according to, for example, race, age, and geography, 
among others. 

e Identify potential federal (e.g., Child Care Development Fund [CCDF]), state, and local 
funding sources and design advocacy strategies to secure funds for workforce data 
collection, management, and analysis. 

e Ensure that workforce data collection and analysis are part of early childhood 
governance functions and support the integration of workforce data systems with broader 
early childhood data, such as licensing databases, resource and referral databases, 
quality rating and improvement systems, early childhood health data, and K-12 data. 
Prioritize workforce data system development and improvement in state CCDF plans. 

e Join with other state leaders to encourage federal leaders to: 


o Establish common fields to be used across datasets to ensure comparability; 

o Resolve long-standing inadequacies in all federally funded datasets that include data 
on early educators; and 

o Dedicate sustained funding for ECE workforce data collection, including a regularly 
implemented, national study that also provides state-level estimates. 
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Financial Resources 


e Identify the public funding needed at the state level to ensure ECE access for all 
children and families, as well as good jobs for educators. 


o Estimate the true cost of services that relieve the financial burden on families 
while also advancing preparation, workplace supports, and compensation of 
the workforce. The values-based budget estimates developed by CSCCE and 
EPI (see Table 3.13) are a good starting point to understand likely costs at the 
state level. 

o Determine the extent of the cost gap between existing resources and what is 
required to accomplish reforms. 

e Create a plan for phased implementation. For example, an eight-year plan could 
include Phase 1: development; Phase 2: progression and learnings; and Phase 3: 
full implementation. Identify costs associated with each phase and incorporate 
data collection and analysis to facilitate learning and adjustments during the 
implementation process. 


e Commit to securing dedicated, sustainable funds to enact reforms. 


o Develop an educational campaign to assist policymakers and the public in 
understanding the costs of building an equitable system and the benefits of 
this investment. 

o Support national proposals, such as a “New Deal” child care infrastructure 
investment (2, to increase the number and safety of community-based 
facilities. Funding for small center- and home-based programs to make 
needed repairs and improve ventilation is crucial to ensure a safe learning 
environment for children and a safe work environment for educators during 
the COVID-19 pandemic. 

o Prioritize ECE in state budgets in the absence of or in addition to increased 
federal funding. 
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A Call to Action 


Changing how our nation invests in education and values its early educators 

is a matter of justice for educators, their own families, and the children of the 
families they serve. It is widely understood that public financing must be increased 
dramatically because services are unaffordable for families, while early educators’ 
low earnings undermine their own well-being and pose multiple obstacles to their 
ability to nurture children’s optimal development and learning. 


This changing national discourse presents an unprecedented opportunity to remake 
early childhood jobs for the 21st century. But it likewise carries a risk that lack of 
clarity and timidity on the part of advocates and policymakers will squander this 
opportunity to uproot a centuries-long status quo that relies on the good will and 
sacrifice of women who care for and educate young children with far too little regard 
for their needs or their contribution. 


Across the United States, early educators face urgent worries about food, shelter, and 
other basic necessities, as well as inadequate supports on the job. And this situation 
has only worsened in the context of the COVID-19 pandemic. It is time to ensure that 
the women who bear the burden of this system every day are front and center in its 
transformation. 
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nationwide is abysmal. It is virtually impossible to earn a 


living wage as a preschool teacher or child care worker 
in America, even though parents are struggling to pay the 
high costs of care.” 


ECE Teacher, Minnesota** 
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TABLE 1.1 


Overview of State Progress, by Policy Area 
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TABLE 1.1 CONTINUED 
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Forward Headway 
Edging 
Forward t piled 
Making Making 
Headway Headway 
Stalled Stalled 
Stalled Stalled 
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TABLE 1.1 CONTINUED 


E rae Family & Income 
Ta am edalicelarexete Mm me lUcer-l dome Wola qcel cer-M ote) (ed (-1-) ie 
Support Policies 


Qualifications 
2 Work . Workforce 
& Educational : Compensation 
Environments 1DF-) ¢-) 


Health & 
Well-being 


Financial Tatevoy i=) 


Resources | Supports 


Supports 


Edging Edging Making Edging 
| Forward | Forward Stalled Headway Forward Sialled pialled 
Oklahoma EMemme Stalled Edging Stalled EUBNg Stalled Stalled 
Forward Forward Forward 
Edging Making Edging Making Making 
Pieeen | Forward | Stalled | stalled | Headway Forward Headway Headway 
; Edging Edging Not 
Pennsylvania | Forward | Forward Stalled Available Stalled Stalled Stalled 
Edging Edging Edging Edging Making 
Bhodenelend | Forward | Stalled | Forward Forward Forward ecleH Headway 
: Making 
South Carolina Stalled Stalled Stalled Stalled Stalled Stalled 
Headway 
South Dakota | Stalled | Not Applicable Stalled | Stalled | Stalled | Stalled | Stalled 
Tennessee Pde Stalled Stalled Stalled Manis Stalled Stalled 
Forward Headway 
Edging 
Texas Stalled Stalled Stalled Stalled Stalled Stalled 
Forward 
Edging 
Utah Stalled Stalled Stalled Stalled Stalled Stalled 
Forward 
WenRGnE Edging Making Edging Making Edging Making Edging 
Forward Headway Forward Headway Forward Headway Forward 
Virginia Edging Stalled Stalled Making Stalled Stalled Stalled 
Forward Headway 
f Edging Edging Making Edging Making 
Weahington | Forward | Forward piled Headway Forward Stelled Headway 
a ‘ Not Edging 
West Virginia | Stalled | Not Applicable Stalled | Available | Fariaid | Stalled Stalled 
Wisconsin Edging Mee Stalled tal Stalled Stalled Stalled 
Forward Headway Headway 
Wyomin Stalled Not Applicable Stalled ner Stalled Stalled Stalled 
aioe . BF Available 


Note: Some states are listed as “Not Available” due to lack of data. States listed as “Not Applicable” under the Work 


Environments category do not have a QRIS or have a QRIS under development. 
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Early Educator Pay & Economic 


Insecurity Across the States 


The historical and pervasive undervaluing of labor performed by people of color and 
especially women in the United States, combined with reliance on a market-based 
system that depends mostly on parents’ ability to pay, has made early care and 
education one of the most underpaid fields in the country. As a result, early educators 
face severe pay penalties for working with younger children in all states, with poverty 
rates an average of 7.7 times higher than teachers in the K-8 system (see Early 


While wages paid to early educators overall are low, additional disparities within the 
workforce itself cause greater harm to certain populations. As we have previously 
documented, across different types of settings and job roles in the sector, wage 
disparities are linked to funding source, age of children, and racial discrimination.?2 
For example, we found that among center-based teachers, those working full-time 
exclusively with infants and toddlers are paid up to $8,375 less per year than those 
who work with preschool-age children. And this disparity is especially harmful to 
Black women working in centers, as they are more likely than their peers to work 
with infants and toddlers, and to Black, Latina, and immigrant women working 

in home-based settings, where a large share of infants and toddlers are in care. 
Importantly, we also identified a racial wage gap in which Black early educators are 
paid on average $0.78 less per hour than their White peers. The pay gap is more 
than doubled for Black educators who work with preschool-age children ($1.71 less 
per hour compared with their White peers) compared with the pay gap for Black 
educators who work with infants and toddlers ($0.77 less per hour compared with 
their White peers).?° 


Black early educators are paid on average 
$0.78 less per hour than their White peers. 


These conditions reflect the status of the workforce coming into the pandemic and 
stand in stark contrast to the narrative of early educators as essential to children, 
families, and the economic system in the United States. Given what we are learning 
about the financial devastation and health risks the ECE sector and its workforce are 
experiencing in the midst of the pandemic, we can expect that these conditions will 
only worsen going forward, barring substantial federal and state intervention. 
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“The loudest voices in the current conversation about 
child care are working parents and politicians who 
igcloroyedaly4=yur-] ale Mi lalesvolanl=mer=is1=1sme (>i ant-lalepmedali(e mer=la-r=1s 
the key to reopening the economy, but what about care 
fo} ge)vale(=asm vals vantst=)hVicisiram Ol Mia atlici\/Amealomlere) ale) aan anual 
reopen, but it can do so in either of two ways: with long- 


oNV=}c0 [UL-mexoN.=) aalaal=yalailalsiarcclaidcelam-vale mie) 0) elo)aunreyandale) 
well-being of families and providers alike or on the backs 
o) sie) pa(=meoym dats wm Okelo)c=is)ar-]avemanteysimant-)ecdi al] i74scem\velanila 
Nol a,<= espn wi alem Uli sxe) aal=ialowaaatel.<om dallarcesmyVola ql on’m elsy- alas 
the burden in every way." 


Child Care Center Director, California?’ 
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National Context: Early Educator Pay 


The most recent data from the Occupational Employment Statistics (OES), compiled 
in 2019 and prior to the onset of the pandemic in early 2020, shows little change 
since the 2018 Index. Wages paid to early educators remain substandard across 

the sector and in comparison to other occupations and teaching jobs that are also 
underpaid relative to their qualifications and skills (see Figure 2.1). 


FIGURE 2.1 


Median Hourly Wages, by Occupation, 2019 
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Source: Occupational Employment Statistics (OES) Survey, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 


Retrieved from http://stats.bls.gov/oes/. [% 


Note: All teacher estimates exclude special education teachers. Hourly wages for preschool teachers in schools 
only, kindergarten teachers, and elementary school teachers were calculated by dividing the annual salary 
by 40 hours per week, 10 months per year, in order to take into account standard school schedules. All other 


occupations assume 40 hours per week, 12 months per year. 
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When all occupations are ranked by annual pay, child care workers remain 
nearly at the bottom percentile, unchanged since the inaugural 2016 Index. 


Although child care worker wages increased more than other education occupations 
between 2017 and 2019, this 4-percent increase, adjusted for inflation, adds only 
$0.44 to the median hourly wage, which rose from $11.21 in 2017 (in 2019 dollars) to 
$11.65 in 2019 or about $915 on a full-time, full-year schedule (see Figure 2.2). Child 
care worker wages had seen a 7-percent increase between 2015 and 2017, reported 
in the 2018 Early Childhood Workforce Index, and child care workers continue to be 
one of the lowest-paid occupations nationwide. When all occupations are ranked by 
annual pay, child care workers remain nearly at the bottom percentile (see Figure 
2.3), unchanged since the inaugural 2016 Index. Preschool teachers and directors 

of child care centers or preschools are also subject to low wages, particularly 
compared with teachers of school-age children. 


FIGURE 2.2 


Percent Change in National Median Wage, by Occupation, 2017-2019 
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Source: Occupational Employment Statistics (OES) Survey, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 


Retrieved from http://stats.bls.gov/oes/. [4 
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FIGURE 2.3 


Selected Occupations Ranked by Annual Pay, 2019 
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Source: Occupational Employment Statistics (OES) Survey, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 


Retrieved from http://stats.bls.gov/oes/. % 


Note: All teacher estimates exclude special education teachers. Hourly wages for preschool teachers in schools 
only, kindergarten teachers, and elementary school teachers were calculated by dividing the annual salary 
by 40 hours per week, 10 months per year, in order to take into account standard school schedules. All other 


occupations assume 40 hours per week, 12 months per year. 
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Early Educators Face Profound Economic Insecurity 


The work of teaching and caring for young children is highly skilled and complex, 
yet employment in early care and education has largely failed to generate wages that 
allow early educators to meet their basic needs. Instead, undertaking this work has 
been a pathway to poverty for many early educators and poses a risk to their well- 
being, with consequences extending to their own families and to the children in their 
care.?6 Early educators have continuously shown high rates of utilizing public income 
support programs — i.e., the Federal Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC), Medicaid, the 
Children’s Health Insurance Program (CHIP), the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance 
Program (SNAP), and Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) — which may 
serve as a bellwether for the economic insecurity of this workforce.?” And in several 
studies conducted across local communities and states, CSCCE has documented 
the impact low wages have on teacher well-being, particularly in the form of high 
levels of economic worry, including worrying about paying monthly bills, housing 
costs, routine health care costs, and even the ability to feed their families.” 


“As a full-time teacher, | don't make enough money to 
support myself. | have other gigs to help me pay bills 
rey alo ceteye ha 


ECE Lead Teacher, Marin County, California’? 


Even in one of the wealthiest communities in the country, Marin County, California, the 
wages paid to early educators remain low, and the economic consequences are great. 
Less than a year before the onset of the pandemic, a survey of center-based staff in 
Marin County revealed that economic insecurity was widespread: three-quarters (75 
percent) worried about paying routine monthly bills and expenses, including housing, 
and more than one-third (89 percent) worried about having enough food for their 
families. These circumstances were likely magnified for educators of color who were 
paid approximately $6,100 less per year on average than their White peers.*° 
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COVID-19 WORSENS EXISTING ECONOMIC & 
HEALTH INSECURITY FOR EARLY EDUCATORS 


Early educators’ poverty-level wages are compounded by a lack of 
access to basic health and well-being supports like health insurance 
and paid sick leave. The pandemic brought into focus the severe 
consequences of these long-standing realities, as many educators 
have been forced to choose between a paycheck or their own health 
and safety and that of their families. 


Many states have surveyed center directors and family child care 
owners to understand the magnitude of closures, financial distress, and 
the type of supports needed to stay open.*? These studies documented 
widespread financial and health insecurity, such as the loss of already- 
insufficient income to cover operating costs (including staff wages), 
layoffs of teaching staff, and substantial worry about the health risks 

of continuing to provide ECE services. For example, a survey of family 
child care owners and center directors in Nebraska documented that 

a majority have been experiencing physical, cognitive, and emotional 
symptoms of stress, such as changes to sleep and eating habits or 
feelings of depression or anxiety, due to the pandemic.*? While these 
studies typically were unable to survey teaching staff directly, given the 
documented pay and economic worry pre-pandemic, it is reasonable 
to assume that many early educators have experienced similar types of 
economic, physical, and mental stress. 
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State-by-State: Early Educator Pay 


Despite recent increases to pay in some states, early educator wages remain low 

in every state and the District of Columbia. Often ECE workers’ pay does not meet 
even conservative estimates of a living wage, as explored later in this section. Cross- 
state wage data underscore the persistent and urgent need to alleviate the financial 
burden by raising wages for early educators — of whom we demand so much but 
continue to offer so little. The following section presents state-level information on: 


e Median wages across ECE occupations (child care workers, preschool teachers, 
and center directors) and how they compare to overall median wages in a state as 
well as to kindergarten teachers’ pay; 


e Changes in median wages across ECE occupations from 2017 to 2019; 
e Median wages across ECE occupations, adjusted for state cost of living; 
e A comparison of child care worker wages and a living wage in every state; and 


e A comparison of pay and poverty rates between early educators and K-8 teachers. 


Early Educator Wages Remain Low 
Across States: 2019 


Child care workers make up the majority of the ECE workforce 

in most states (see Appendix Table 2.1 for individual state data), 
yet across states, median wages for child care workers are lower 
than for other ECE occupations (preschool teachers and center 
directors), as well as overall median wages for all occupations. 

In 2019, median hourly wages for child care workers ranged from 
$8.94 in Mississippi to $15.36 in the District of Columbia (see Figure 
2.4), but in more than one-half of states (28), the median wage for 
child care workers was less than $11 per hour (see Appendix Table 


For more detailed 
information on each 
state and territory 
(where available), 


2.4 for data for all states). In all but two states (Maine and Vermont), see Appendix 2: 
child care workers earned less than two-thirds of the median Early Educator 
wage for all occupations in the state — a common threshold for Workforce Tables. 


classifying work as “low wage” (see Appendix Table 2.8).°° Child 
care workers in Maine and Vermont earned only marginally above 
that threshold at 70 percent of the median wage for all occupations 
in the state. 
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Preschool teachers — across settings, not only those in publicly funded pre-K, where 
earnings are higher — fare only somewhat better and usually make up a smaller 
proportion of the ECE workforce across states. Preschool teacher hourly wages in 
2019 ranged from $10.29 in Alabama to $19.36 in Hawaii (See Figure 2.4 and see also 
Appendix Table 2.5 for data for all states). The median wage for preschool teachers 
fell below the state median wage for all occupations across all states. In six states 
(Alabama, Alaska, Delaware, North Dakota, Rhode Island, Wisconsin) and the District 
of Columbia, preschool teachers would be considered “low wage,” earning less than 
two-thirds of the median wage for all occupations in the state (see Appendix Table 
2.8). 


The median wage for preschool teachers fell below the state 
median wage for all occupations across all states. 


Hourly wages for both child care workers and preschool teachers are lower than for 
kindergarten teachers, which ranged from $18.06 in Hawaii to $46.76 in Rhode Island 
(see Figure 2.4 and see also Appendix Table 2.7 for all states). Center directors’ 
hourly wages also varied substantially by state, ranging from $17.26 in Utah to $31.83 
in New York. In all states but two (North Dakota and Utah), center directors earned 
more than the overall median wage in the state (see Appendix Table 2.6). 


“All staff in our program are significantly underpaid 
foxoya ny oy=1a=1e mcm ar-lmdal=\/merole] (om aat=],<-m ce) meleyaaley=le-]0) (=) 
positions in other school settings. Many of us stay 
anyway, because we love the vision and overall climate/ 


Nola axeahdicelalaat=aiem olUian ima -texoyedaly4-muat-lm-\ere) alelaalie; 
stresses can take a toll on the energy | bring to the 
classroom each day.’ 
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FIGURE 2.4 


Median Wages, by Occupation & in Lowest/Highest Earning States, Not 
Adjusted for Cost of Living, 2019 
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Source: Occupational Employment Statistics (OES) Survey, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 


Retrieved from http://stats.bls.gov/oes/. 4% 


Note: All teacher estimates exclude special education teachers. Hourly wages for kindergarten teachers and 
elementary school teachers were calculated by dividing the annual salary by 40 hours per week, 10 months per 
year, in order to take into account standard school schedules. All other occupations assume 40 hours per week, 


12 months per year. 
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Littke Change in Early Educator Wages Across States: 
2017-2019 


Child Care Workers 


Median child care worker wages increased in 34 states between 2017 and 2019, after 
adjusting for inflation (see Figure 2.5); a similar number was reported in the 2018 Index for 
the period 2015-2017 (33 states). Fewer than half of those 34 states saw increases of greater 
than 5 percent: 12 states saw increases of between 5 and 10 percent, and only three states 
(Hawaii, Maine, and Washington) saw increases between 10 and 15 percent. Overall, these 
increases translate into small raises for child care workers, given their low starting wages. 
Even the largest percent increase, 13 percent in Washington State, only represents a change 
from $12.89 (in 2019 dollars) to $14.57 in 2019, a gain of approximately $3,500 in yearly 
income that leaves child care workers still earning less than $15 per hour. 


Of the remaining 17 states, nearly all saw a reduction of less than 10 percent, although two 
states (Missouri, West Virginia) saw no change between 2017 and 2019. 


FIGURE 2.5 


State Map of Percent Change in Child Care Worker Median Wage, 2017-2019 
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Preschool Teachers 


Median wages increased in fewer states for preschool teachers than for child care 
workers. After adjusting for inflation, 24 states saw an increase between 2017 and 
2019 (see Figure 2.6), a smaller number than reported in the 2018 Index for the period 
2015-2017 (32 states). Fewer than one-half of those 24 states saw increases of greater 
than 5 percent: 10 states saw increases of between 5 and 10 percent, and four states 
(lowa, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri) saw increases of between 10 and 15 percent. The 
largest percent increase, 12 percent in Minnesota, represents a change from $15.62 
(in 2019 dollars) to $17.46 in 2019, a gain of about $3,800 in yearly income. 


While five states (Georgia, Illinois, New Hampshire, Oregon, Wisconsin) saw no 
change in median preschool teacher wages during the period 2017-2019, 21 states 
and the District of Columbia saw decreases. A similar trend was reported in the 
2018 Index during 2015-2017, when more than one-half of states saw a decrease in 
preschool teacher wages. In some cases, these decreases are substantial: during 
2017-2019, in six states (Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 


FIGURE 2.6 


State Map of Percent Change in Preschool Teacher Median Wage, 2017-2019 
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Wyoming), wages decreased by at least 10 percent. At one extreme, Louisiana 
preschool teacher wages dropped by 28 percent, from $17.86 in 2017 (in 2019 
dollars) to $12.91 in 2019, a difference of more than $10,000 in annual wages. The 
reasons for these reductions are unclear and may be due to shifts in the dataset from 
year to year, rather than because of an underlying economic or policy change. 


Center Directors 


As with preschool teachers, wages for center directors increased in 24 states 
between 2017 and 2019 (see Figure 2.7), the same number as reported in the 2018 
Index for the period 2015-2017 (24 states). Fewer than one-half of those 24 states saw 
increases of greater than 5 percent between 2017 and 2019: six states (Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, Tennessee) saw increases of 10 percent 
or greater, and 10 states saw increases of between 5 and 10 percent (Alabama, 
Connecticut, lowa, Maine, Montana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Virginia, Wisconsin). 
Only in two states (New Mexico and Nevada) 

was there an increase of 15 percent or more — 
Nevada saw an increase of 31 percent, becoming 
the second-highest median wage in the nation 
for center directors at $29.35 (ranking sixth when 
adjusted for cost of living). 


Further details on While two states (Arizona, New York) saw no 


changes in wages for change in center director wages between 2017 
early educators as well and 2019, nearly one-half of states saw decreases 
as kindergarten and (24). In eight cases, these reductions were 
elementary school substantial: wages decreased by 10 percent 
teachers are available or more in Alaska, Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, 

in Appendix Tables Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, and Wyoming. 

2.10 and 2.11. Kentucky saw the most precipitous drop: center 


director wages dropped by 21 percent, from 
$21.77 (in 2019 dollars) to $17.30 in 2019. 
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FIGURE 2.7 


State Map of Percent Change in Center Director Median Wage, 2017-2019 
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Early Educator Wages Across States, Adjusted for Cost of Living 


In a state with a low cost of living, $10 has more purchasing power than in a state 
with a high cost of living. Adjusting median wages to account for the cost of living in 
each state reveals a very different picture in terms of which states have the highest 
and lowest median wages for early childhood occupations. For child care workers, 
the highest adjusted wage is $12.74, paid in Washington State, and Maryland is lowest 
with an adjusted $9.12 (as an illustration, see Figure 2.8). Similarly, for preschool 


FIGURE 2.8 


Median Wages, by Occupation & in Lowest/Highest Earning States, 
Adjusted for Cost of Living, 2019 
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Source: Occupational Employment Statistics (OES) Survey, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 


Retrieved from http://stats.bls.gov/oes/. % 


Note: All teacher estimates exclude special education teachers. Hourly wages for kindergarten teachers and 
elementary school teachers were calculated by dividing the annual salary by 40 hours per week, 10 months per 
year, in order to take into account standard school schedules. All other occupations assume 40 hours per week, 


12 months per year. 
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teachers, the highest wage is found in Minnesota, with an adjusted wage of $17.14, 
and Rhode Island falls last with an adjusted $10.88 (see Appendix Table 2.2, for all 
occupations). When kindergarten teacher wages are adjusted for the cost of living, 
Oregon leads with an adjusted $37.99 hourly wage, and Hawaii is last with an adjusted 
$13.69. For directors, the highest wage comes from New York with a $28.36 hourly 
adjusted wage, and Utah is last with a $16.63 hourly wage. 


Early Educator Wages Are Not Livable Wages in 
Most States 


At a minimum, everyone working with young children should earn at least a livable 
wage, which would be higher than current minimum wage levels.* Although what 
counts as “livable” is not universally agreed upon, standards do exist and are 
calculated based on the ability to afford basic necessities in a given community. For 
example, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT) Living Wage Calculator 
“draws upon geographically specific expenditure data related to a family’s likely 
minimum food, child care, health insurance, housing, transportation, and other basic 
necessities (e.g., clothing, personal care items, etc.) costs [...] and the rough effects of 
income and payroll taxes to determine the minimum employment earnings necessary 
to meet a family’s basic needs while also maintaining self-sufficiency.” 


Living wages vary by household type as well as by state, given differences in the 
cost of living. For a single adult with no children, median child care worker wages in 
only 10 states (Alaska, Arizona, Colorado, Maine, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Vermont, Washington, and Wyoming) are equivalent to or more than the living wage 
for that state. This number is an increase from the five states (Arizona, Colorado, 
Vermont, Washington, and Wyoming) that met this threshold in the 2018 Index.*” 
However, in the majority of states, wages fall short of the living wage for a single 
adult, from just under the living wage (short by $0.13) in Montana to as much as $3.39 
less per hour in Hawaii. The median gap between child care wage and livable wage 
threshold across all states is -$0.96, meaning around one-half of the states are at 
least $1.00 per hour short of the threshold for a living wage for a single adult. These 
findings translate into unlivable wages for child care workers in most states (see 
Figure 2.9). 


In only three states (Maine, Vermont, Washington) and the District of 
Columbia does the median child care worker wage even meet one-half 
(50-54 percent) of a living wage for a single adult with one child. 


For a single adult with one child, median child care worker wages do not meet a living 
wage in any state. In only three states (Maine, Vermont, Washington) and the District 
of Columbia does the median child care worker wage even meet one-half (50-54 
percent) of a living wage for a single adult with one child (see Appendix Table 2.9). 
This represents a small but notable change from no states meeting even half of a 
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living wage for a single adult with one child, as reported in the 2018 Index.*8 Yet, child 
care wages in all states fall quite far below a livable wage for an adult with one child, 
meaning child care workers as well as their families are suffering from inadequate, 
poverty-level wages. 


These data mirror teacher reports of struggling to afford basic necessities outlined 
earlier in this report, as well as the quickly deteriorating financial circumstances of 
many ECE programs as a result of the pandemic. They dramatically demonstrate the 
need for wage standards in ECE and public funding to ensure that increased costs 
are not passed on to parents in the form of additional fees. 


FIGURE 2.9 


Gap Between Child Care Worker Median Wage & Living Wage for One Adult With 
No Children, by State 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. Occupational Employment Statistics. Retrieved 


from http://stats.bls.gov/oes/. 2 The Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT) Living Wage Calculator can be 
accessed at http://livingwage.mit.edu/. % 
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Early Educators Face a Pay Penalty for Working 
With Children 0-5 


Even when early educators hold a bachelor’s degree, there is a pay penalty for 
working with children from birth to age five, compared to working with school-age 
children in the K-8 system, in all states.°° In Florida, which has the smallest gap, early 
educators with a bachelor’s degree are paid 2.9 percent less than their colleagues 
in the K-8 system, and in New Mexico, which has the largest gap, educators are paid 
50.6 percent less (see Figure 2.10). 


The low wages endured by early educators for working with our country's youngest 
children translates into high levels of poverty, ranging from 10.9 percent in Virginia 
to 34.4 percent in Florida. Meanwhile, poverty rates for K-8 teachers range from 0.8 
percent in Virginia to 5.9 percent in Florida (see Figure 2.11 and Appendix Table 
2.12). 


FIGURE 2.10 


Pay Penalty for Early Educators With Bachelor’s Degrees, by State, 2019 
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Source: Jointly produced by the Center for the Study of Child Care Employment and the Economic Policy Institute, see 
Gould, E., Whitebook, M., Mokhiber, Z., Austin, L.J.E. (2020). Financing Early Educator Quality: A Values-Based Budget for 
Every State. Berkeley, CA: Center for the Study of Child Care Employment, University of California, Berkeley. Retrieved 


from: https://cscce.berkeley.edu/financing-early-educator-quality-a-values-based-budget-for-every-state/. 


Note: Data for early educators include American Community Survey respondents in the child care workers occupational 
category and in the preschool and kindergarten teachers occupational category with public school workers excluded 


(as a proxy for excluding kindergarten teachers). 
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FIGURE 2.11 


Poverty Rates for Early Educators & K-8 Teachers, 2019 
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Source: Jointly produced by the Center for the Study of Child Care Employment and the Economic Policy 
Institute, see Gould, E., Whitebook, M., Mokhiber, Z., Austin, L.J.E. (2020). Financing Early Educator Quality: A 
Values-Based Budget for Every State. Berkeley, CA: Center for the Study of Child Care Employment, University of 
California, Berkeley. Retrieved from: https://cscce.berkeley.edu/financing-early-educator-quality-a-values-based- 
budget-for-every-state/. 4% 


Note: Data for early educators include American Community Survey respondents in the child care workers 
occupational category and in the preschool and kindergarten teachers occupational category with public school 


workers excluded (as a proxy for excluding kindergarten teachers). 
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State Policies Overview 


The Need for ECE System Reform 


A functional early care and education system is one that is equitable and meets 
the needs of children, parents, and educators, simultaneously. The reliance 

on the private market for fundamental education and care needs ensures that 
the ECE system in the United States has never risen to the level of “good” 

but has long operated from a place of scarcity, failing to meet the needs of 
children, parents, and educators. The onset of the COVID-19 pandemic has only 
exacerbated these circumstances. 


The early care and education system wasn't working 
even before COVID-19. 


Parents persistently struggle to access early childhood services due to limited 
supply and the costs involved in providing services.*° Families with low incomes 
face particular difficulty accessing services, especially high-quality care that is 
more costly to operate. Additionally, many families eligible for public support 

to pay for ECE do not actually receive it because the system is chronically 
underfunded and oversubscribed.* These supply and affordability challenges 
were severe prior to the COVID-19 pandemic and have only become more dire,** 
with serious consequences for parents, especially mothers, who are struggling to 
work due to lack of child care access.* 


Children have access to quality ECE services according to what their parents can 
afford, not based on their individual educational and developmental needs. As a 
result, children face inequitable access to services driven by the income of their 
families,“ perpetuating wider systems of social and economic disadvantage in 
education and later life. 


Early educators consistently endure poor pay and inadequate working 
conditions, with circumstances even worse for educators of color, who 
experience wage gaps and unequal pay for equal work in an already severely 
underpaid sector.* The COVID-19 pandemic has worsened the economic and 
health insecurities faced by the ECE workforce, with mass closures and layoffs for 
many educators, and unsafe working conditions for others.*® 
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The COVID-19 pandemic may force a reckoning with these perennial issues. 
However, to date, relief efforts by the federal government have fallen far short 

of what is needed to stabilize, much less reform, an ECE system that has never 
worked for parents, children, or educators. Left largely on their own, many states 
and localities have been stymied in their efforts to adequately address the crisis. 
Publicly funded programs and the educators who work in them have been better 
able to weather the crisis by channeling emergency funds through existing 
funding mechanisms.” Yet, the bulk of the ECE system depends on parent fees 
— an unreliable revenue source in the best of times, much less in the throes of 

a pandemic and abrupt economic recession. The deficiencies of the existing 
system are both a product of and contributor to the continued lack of progress in 
transforming early childhood educator jobs. The ECE workforce remains poorly 
compensated and undervalued, despite increased recognition of their essential 
service since the onset of the pandemic. 


“We are more educated than the general population, 
but we make less than someone with just a high 
school degree.... The market cannot sustain wages at a 


professional salary just because parents can’t pay it.” 
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Why the U.S. Early Care & Education System 
Doesn’t Work 


The United States does not have a system of early care and education for children 
ages 0-5 in which the government at any level (federal, state, or local) assumes 
responsibility for ensuring that services are available, affordable, and high quality 
for all children and families. This shortcoming is in stark contrast to how ECE 

is provided in many other countries and also to how education is provided for 
older children in the United States, in which every child is guaranteed space ina 
classroom and each level of government — local, state, and federal — shares some 
degree of responsibility for funding schooling. 
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The de facto early care and education policy in this country is that it is a private, family 
responsibility and that ECE needs can be sufficiently satisfied by the market. Parents are 
typically expected to find and pay for services from an array of small, for- and nonprofit private 
businesses that operate in centers or homes. In very limited circumstances, services are 
publicly subsidized or paid in full, such as with child care vouchers, Head Start/Early Head 
Start, and public pre-K, with even fewer programs being directly operated by the government 
(for example, public school-based pre-K). 


None of the limited public initiatives, neither independently nor as a group, solve the 
underlying problem: the market is inadequate to the task of providing a public good and 
ensuring that high-quality services are available for all children and families. Instead, 
the de facto policy and funding approach has led to a fragmented and confusing array 
of uncoordinated policies related to funding, eligibility, and standards, at every level of 
government (federal, state, and local). 


Federal Government 


e Funding: The federal government is the largest funder of ECE compared with state and local 
governments, but federal ECE programs have never been adequately funded, even to 
support families with low incomes. Federal funding is provided through multiple funding 
streams and initiatives, each serving a different purpose. The two largest are the Child Care 
Development Fund (CCDF), a block grant to the states to subsidize child care services for 
families with low incomes, and Early Head Start/Head Start, which provides early 
childhood services for families with low incomes and is governed by federal standards.*° 


Eligibility for Children/Families: Family eligibility varies by the type of funding stream or 
initiative but is typically limited to those with the lowest incomes. For example, children 
whose families live below the poverty threshold are eligible for Early Head Start (for ages 
0-3) or Head Start (for ages 3-5); while children under the age of 13 whose parents are 
working or in school and earn no more than 85 percent of the state median income (SMI) 
are potentially eligible for child care subsidies under CCDF, although states can and do set 
stricter eligibility standards. 


Standards for ECE Settings: The federal government to date has done little to regulate 

or set standards for ECE services with the exception of Early Head Start/Head Start and 
Department of Defense child care services and limited requirements, such as background 
checks for settings receiving CCDF dollars. The federal government has never adopted a 
national framework for early care and education, an approach that has guided standards 
and reform in other countries (e.g., Australia, Norway).°* Instead, regulation of the quality of 
ECE services is left largely to the states. 


State Government 


e Funding: Because state governments have typically chosen to rely on federal funds for child 
care services, federal infrastructure and rules often drive decisions at the state level, though 
state policymakers still have wide latitude to shape ECE access and standards in their state. 
Importantly, the acceptance of federal funding does not preclude states from investing 
in new or robust services, yet no state has yet determined to operate a system that is 
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equitable and effective for all children, families, and early educators. To the extent that states 
have invested outside of federal programs and required matching dollars, the most common 
investment has been through education funding for pre-K services for some three- or (usually) 
four-year-olds, in line with state responsibility for education services more generally.*? 


Eligibility for Children/Families: Under the CCDF, states can choose to set income eligibility 
at up to 85 percent of the state median income (SMI), but only a handful of states actually do, 
with the vast majority of states setting eligibility between 40 and 60 percent of SMI.°° States 
also decide eligibility requirements for their pre-K programs, the majority of which set income 
limits for families.°* 


Standards for ECE Settings: States decide whether and how to regulate the bulk of ECE 
services. Depending on the state, some settings may be entirely unregulated (e.g., small home- 
based settings or settings run by religious organizations) and may or may not be eligible for 
public subsidies. For pre-K, states decide whether services are delivered in public schools or 
community settings or both, as well as what standards programs must meet, including class 
sizes, ratios, teacher degree requirements, and curriculum standards. Similarly, states set 
requirements for child care settings via licensing rules. Compared with pre-K standards, child 
care licensing standards are typically more minimal and focused on health and safety rather 
than child development. Instead of addressing low standards by raising licensing requirements 
and providing the resources needed to help child care programs meet them, most states 

have built quality rating and improvement systems (QRIS). However, QRIS further exacerbate 
systemic inequities, especially between programs that rely on fees from parents with low 
incomes and other programs, as QRIS apply ratings to and often financially reward programs 
within the context of a market-based system. 


City or County Government 


e Funding: Like the states, city or county governments may also choose to supplement state and 
federal funding with local revenue sources. For example, many cities have implemented their 
own pre-K programs.°® 


e Eligibility for Children/Families and Standards for ECE Settings: Local governments may also 
set eligibility requirements and standards specific to a program that they fund or oversee. 


The consequence of the current (dis)organization of ECE is a fragmented system in which families 
and providers face a confusing array of eligibility and requirements for public funding. Depending 
on the setting (schools, centers, homes), legal status of the provider (e.g., licensed/license- 
exempt), and type of public funding they receive (pre-K, Early Head Start/Head Start, CCDF or 
none), ECE programs are overseen by different levels of government (federal, state, local) and 
distinct federal or state agencies (health and human services agencies, education agencies), and 
therefore, they must adhere to different requirements.°° As a result, educators lack consistent 
expectations for their professional practice and their rights in the workplace.*’ Similarly, children 
and families face widely variable eligibility for and access to publicly funded ECE programs, 
depending on the child’s age as well as parental work status and income. Lacking any sort of 
national framework for ECE, children and families across the United States have no guarantee 

of access to services, much less the understanding of ECE as a right, as in countries such as 
Sweden and Norway.*® 
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What States Can Do: Seven Policy Areas 
to Improve Early Childhood Educator Jobs 


States can enact policies that will lead to a system that provides higher quality 
services and more equitable treatment of educators and, consequently, more 
equitable services for children and families. State policymakers have many levers 

at their disposal to make meaningful change. States can choose to prioritize early 
care and education with state dollars, move beyond minimal federal requirements 
for funding eligibility and program standards, and invest in higher education and data 
collection infrastructure. 


In particular, state decision makers can play a powerful role in reshaping early 
childhood jobs for the current and future ECE workforce. Across seven policy areas, 
the Early Childhood Workforce Index examines state-level policies that can spur 
progress on the status and well-being of early childhood educators. These seven 
policy areas are organized into two categories: 


FIGURE 3.1 


Seven Policy Areas to Improve Early Childhood Educator Jobs 
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Early Childhood Educator Workforce Policies 


This legislation, regulation, and other public rule-making is created and implemented 
with the intention of shaping and governing the early care and education workforce 
and system in five essential areas: 


a Qualifications and educational supports: Policies and pathways that provide 
consistent standards and support for educators to achieve higher education. 
Bg Work environment standards: Standards to hold ECE programs accountable 
for providing safe and supportive work environments for early educators. 
@ Compensation and financial relief strategies: Initiatives and investments to 
ensure compensation equal to the value of early educators’ work. 


@ Workforce data: State-level collection of important data on the size, 
characteristics, and working conditions of the ECE workforce. 


Se Financial resources: Public investment in the ECE workforce and broader 
ECE system. 


Family & Income Support Policies 


Broader social and labor legislation, regulation, and initiatives are designed to benefit 
workers and their families across occupations, not only those who work in early care 
and education, in two essential areas: 


Income supports and child care assistance for low-income workers and 
6 parents, including income tax credits, minimum wage legislation, and child 
care tax credits. 


aa Supports for health and well-being, which include paid sick leave, paid 
family leave, and access to health insurance. 


There is no single ingredient to reform. The seven policy areas in the two categories 
outlined above combine powerfully to benefit children, families, and early educators, 
as well as society as a whole. 


Each of the five essential areas of early childhood workforce policy must work 
together to produce the guidance and resources needed to appropriately prepare, 
support, and compensate early educators. Adequate preparation is necessary for 
teachers to develop the skills required to provide high-quality learning experiences 
for children, while work environment standards are needed to ensure educator 
reflection, development, and well-being. Similarly, appropriate compensation is 
indispensable for attracting and retaining skilled educators. Making progress in each 
area of preparation, support, and compensation also requires solid foundations 

for policymaking: quality, comprehensive workforce data, and sufficient financial 
resources. A state that fails to move forward in even one of these five essential areas 
will struggle to advance any of the others. 
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Even though the ECE sector and policy leaders continue to neglect critical 
working conditions and compensation for early educators, movements for 
broader family and income supports like minimum wage legislation, paid 
sick days, and paid family leave legislation have been gaining momentum. 


Even though the ECE sector and policy leaders continue to neglect critical working 
conditions and compensation for early educators, movements for broader family 
and income supports like minimum wage legislation, paid sick days, and paid family 
leave legislation have been gaining momentum. These policies have increasingly 
been implemented across states, with real impact on early educators’ lives. Family 
and income support policies especially benefit low-wage workers, workers without 
access to benefits through their employers, and other vulnerable populations that 
overlap to a significant extent with the characteristics of early childhood educators. 
As a consequence, it is important to recognize that broader social and labor policies 
outside the ECE sector are important levers for transforming the quality of ECE jobs. 
Additionally, greater receptivity to public policies for and investment in worker and 
family well-being creates the conditions necessary for a broad-based coalition calling 
to reform the early care and education system. 


How the Early Childhood Workforce Index Assesses 
States Across the Seven Policy Areas 


In each of the seven policy areas, the Early Childhood Workforce Index assesses 
states based on measurable policy indicators that represent state-level opportunities 
to enhance the lives of the many children and adults affected by ECE employment 
conditions. To summarize overall state action in each policy area, states are assigned 
to one of three tiers, based on their performance on the indicators: 


e Stalled: The state is making limited or no progress; 
e Edging Forward: The state is making partial progress; or 
e Making Headway: The state is taking action and advancing promising policies. 


For more information about each of the indicators and the data sources used, see 
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Early Childhood Educator 


Workforce Policies 


= Qualifications & 
J Educational Supports 


Early educators play a central role in facilitating learning and 
development among children from birth to age five. However, a gap exists 
between the knowledge and skill it takes to educate children in their most critical 
stage of development and the public perceptions and state regulation of requirements 
for the job. For too long, early educators’ caregiving functions have far overshadowed 
their significant teaching functions, a misconception that contributes to their skills being 
dismissed and devalued. 


“lam in this field because | am passionate about children... 
However, | feel like | am making financial sacrifices in 
order to remain in the field. | have an M.Ed with a teaching 
license, but | am not adequately compensated nor are 


my co-workers. We are working for minimum wage (or 
less) with degrees, while being responsible for up to 16 
preschoolers.” 


ECE Teacher, Minnesota’ 


In K-12 education, there is a well-established consensus that teachers should obtain at least 
a bachelor’s degree plus a grade- or subject-specific certification, which is reflected in state 
teacher licensure requirements. For early care and education, experts also recommend that 
lead teachers and program administrators acquire degrees and specialization equivalent 

to those working in elementary schools and that others working with young children, like 
assistant teachers or aides, attain foundational knowledge, such as a Child Development 
Associate (CDA) Credential. However, unlike K-12, these recommendations by and large 
have yet to be implemented in state requirements for early care and education. 
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Despite growing recognition that more rigorous and consistent qualifications are 
needed for early educators, requirements across states remain low and uneven, 
depending more on the type of setting and funding of programs than on the 

nature of the work. As a result of these disparate requirements, the qualifications 
early educators are expected to meet typically have little to do with expert 
recommendations about what children need and more to do with the type of 
programs that are accessible to families, which reinforces inequities among children 
and educators. 


PANDEMIC INCREASES COMPLEXITY OF 
TEACHING, BUT EARLY EDUCATORS REMAIN 
UNDERAPPRECIATED 


The pandemic has highlighted the way care and learning are 
interwoven at all levels of education, with educators across ages of 
children and settings forced to radically transform their practices, often 
without sufficient guidance, training, or resources. Due to emergency 
measures, early educators have: 


e Adjusted to remote learning environments or to other environments 
that may seem antithetical to early learning norms that emphasize 
play and socialization guided by trusted adults to whom children 
can turn for physical comfort; 


e Adapted to working with mixed age groups of children who have 
vastly different developmental needs and/or with children who have 
recently experienced trauma; and 


e Adopted new, intensive cleaning and sanitation practices, often with 
insufficient staffing. 


Successfully implementing these changes requires expertise and 
training far beyond what is minimally required of most early educators 
in most states and likewise far beyond the reach of the public funding 
received by ECE programs. 


And still, the complex work of early education and the essential role of 
early educators continues to be underappreciated in public debates 
about early care and education settings, even in the midst of school 
closures, when early educators have been called upon to shoulder 
additional responsibility for the educational supervision of school-age 
children, typically with even fewer resources and less preparation than 
teachers in K-12 settings. 
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The current workforce is not starting from scratch; 
many early educators already have higher education, 
even when not required. 


The current workforce is not starting from scratch; many early educators already have 
higher education, even when not required. But it is critical for all children, regardless 
of their age or where they receive early learning services, to have access to early 
educators who are equally well prepared. Achieving this goal will require higher and 
more consistent qualification requirements, as well as multiple pathways for members 
of the current and future workforce to participate in higher education and advance 

to leadership positions, including developing a system to account for existing 
education, training, and experience. Additionally, although not assessed in the 

Index, it is imperative to ensure that degree programs are intentionally designed to 
effectively prepare early educators. CSCCE has conducted inventories and assessed 
early childhood degree programs in more than a dozen states (for more information, 
see the Early Childhood Higher Education Inventory).® 


To promote the conditions early educators need to achieve their educational 
aspirations and thrive in their degree programs, scholarship programs to support 
education pathways are necessary for both current and future educators. Educational 
supports that have been demonstrated to facilitate degree attainment among early 
educators include: cohort models; flexible class schedules (e.g., classes at night, 

on weekends); community-located courses; academic counseling specific to early 
educators; and financial support for tuition, books, and other costs. T.E.A.C.H. 

Early Childhood® scholarship programs and alternative models linked to college 
education, like some early childhood apprenticeship programs, include nearly all 

of these supports as part of their framework.®? For more information on statewide 


Despite their success, scholarship and apprenticeship programs for early educators 
are typically underfunded and available to only a portion of the workforce, allowing 
some to advance and potentially have access to higher paying jobs in the sector, 
while others are shut out of such opportunities. More robust data collection on 

the workforce as a whole, as well as who has access to which educational support 
programs and who does not, is imperative to assess whether existing inequities in 
pay and opportunity are being disrupted or reinforced. 
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CHANGING THE NARRATIVE: QUALIFICATIONS, 
DIVERSITY, & EQUITY IN ECE 


Raising qualification requirements for early educators is important, 
but too often, the debate has perpetuated false narratives about the 
fo(=vilen(-Vareqi=xsie) mmf ace|AVALe [Ol] ksie) ened col0) okspame=)dal-]mdar-lamcoveie ls) [aloaco yal ale) mine) 
grapple with — and disrupt — systemic biases. 


The ECE system in the United States reflects and reinforces gender, 
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culture. About 40 percent of early educators are women of color, and they 
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Beyond low pay and inadequate benefits, many of these early educators 
experience historical and systemic barriers to accessing and successfully 
participating in education and professional development. These barriers 
are by no means unique to the ECE field but are often ignored or not 
systematically addressed in ECE policy discussion and reform. Instead, 
we should be intentional in confronting the ways in which biases emerge, 
challenging the deficiencies that get assigned to individuals rather than 
systems, and providing the resources and tools to support the acquisition 
fo) m=Yo (ol id(olar=1m aaron iu iexelex-m- Tales). dll tsmr-lankelaycan alo iVeld are) geron 


In the discussion of qualifications, there are two seemingly conflicting 
narratives, yet both reveal biases held about the women performing 

this work. On the one hand, discussions about raising educational 
requirements are sometimes resisted due to concerns about losing the 
diversity of the ECE field, but too often without a nuanced discussion 

of why these concerns exist. Drawing a direct line from educational 
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in the workforce without discussing the systemic racism that creates 
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are not capable of being successful in college. The stark reality is that if 
nothing is done to address the policies and practices that impede access 
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conditions that undermine success when they get there, then yes, Black 
and Latina women will have even fewer pathways to success in the field of 
early care and education, and the ECE workforce will become even less 
reflective of the children and families served than it is today. 
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qualifications in order to get a “quality” workforce. Again, framing the 
issue in this way may lead people to believe that there are deficiencies 
in the educators currently doing the work or different individuals are 
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needed; such an approach ignores what the workforce has already 
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inequities and biases are too often left unexamined, and thus, the strategies 
to confront them are left out of policy design and resource allocation. 


Instead, we argue that higher qualifications are a means to provide 
educators with the knowledge, skills, and tools to support their 
effectiveness as educators and as a means to access greater wealth. 
Studies of teachers routinely reveal that feeling prepared for their work 
enhances their own well-being and sense of professional efficacy. And 
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in earnings can be as much as $17,000 for those with a bachelor’s degree 
compared to their peers without a degree.® For Black early educators in 
particular, who are routinely paid less than their peers,°” access to a college 
education can have a profound impact on their well-being. 


When policy leaders acknowledge that biases and barriers reside with 
the systems, not the individuals, and intentionally work to create the 
exo aCelid(olatcm celal i Ceey-K-y-mmexe | (-¥ex-M-Lel lela cea cwr-Lae-llar-yol(-Maclmalidela-Wr-lare| 
current early educators. Based on surveys and interviews with early 
educators, we find that when barriers to education are removed and 
resources are provided, early educators have demonstrated success in 
earning bachelor’s degrees. 


e A longitudinal study followed early educators participating in bachelor’s 
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supports. 40 percent of these early educators had previously sought out 
a degree. Over the course of the study, 81 percent of the participants 
graduated, a rate more than double that of the typical transfer student 
from a two- or four-year institution. Of these graduates, 76 percent were 
No) a al=1 ale) mero) (ol pur-lale iow Mu ol-Icex~Jaleure(-Jaldiil-xemaal-1iauoldlaat-lavmt-larcdercyexomr=ls 
other than English. 


In a recent study of 119 Head Start educators participating in a cohort- 
based apprenticeship program with a wide range of supports (including 
ialopxexols} mere) |(=12xX- Mel =}sts{-1or=] ale fm eLoLe) <syur-lal-]0)Ke) ofmr-Lor-Vel-Vanllem-(en/is}ialcar-lale, 
counseling, and on-site child care), early educators demonstrated similar 
success in attaining credentials. Between 2017 and 2019, 20 educators 
earned bachelor’s degrees, 12 earned associate degrees, and 42 earned 
ix=¥e\o} ali atoms oXoVaanyiusmuarclaxexo)alsiaiuUleom dalom collate l-dre)ame)m-lelelidroyar=) malied alos 

(Xo lULer-hdro)a=1ue-)ialaat=\alemm Malets\omexelUler-1Ke) esm\-1aom Ol al ant=lai NaNiie)aal=amelimere) (ols 
(about 45 percent were Black and 45 percent were Latina) and worked 
while attending classes and earning their credentials. 
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Overview of State Progress on Qualifications & 
Educational Supports 


Stalled: 11 states 

Edging Forward: 38 states 
Making Headway: 0 states 
Not Available: 2 states 


Not Applicable: 0 states 


Between 2018 and 2020, nine states improved their assessment status from stalled 
to edging forward due to changes in scholarship program indicators (Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Montana, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, and 
Virginia). Specifically, all of these states now collect data on scholarship recipients, 
whereas in 2018, either the data for this indicator were not available, or the state did 
not have a confirmed scholarship program, so a question about scholarship recipient 
data did not apply. Arkansas and Maine added new scholarship programs since 2018. 
The scholarship program in Montana changed and supports additional educational 


Additionally, two states slipped from edging forward to stalled (Colorado and 

Utah). Colorado has a T.E.A.C.H. scholarship program, but the state no longer 
provides funding to support the program, so the program no longer counts for our 
assessment.” Utah offers scholarships for a Child Development Associate Credential 
or equivalent and an associate degree, whereas in 2018, their programs also 
supported attainment of a bachelor’s degree. Kentucky and New Mexico were not 
assessed in 2020 because we no longer have information for an indicator (whether 
data on scholarship recipients is collected), which would have resulted in a change in 
assessment from edging forward in 2018 to stalled in 2020. 
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TABLE 3.1 


Key to State Progress on Qualifications & Educational Supports 


Maximum 
Values & Partial Points Points per 
Take [Keri Ke) g 


Qualifications & 
Educational Supports 


Lead Teacher — BA: Yes/No 
Minimum qualification 


levels (pre-K) Assistant Teacher — CDA/Equivalent or 
higher: Yes/No 


Center Director — BA: Yes/No 


Minimum qualification Lead Teacher — BA: Yes/No 
levels (licensed centers) 


Assistant Teacher — CDA/Equivalent or 
higher: Yes/No 
Minimum qualification Lead Teacher — BA: Yes/No 
levels (licensed home- 


based) Assistant Teacher — CDA/Equivalent or 


higher: Yes/No 


BA 


Scholarships to support 


education pathways AS 


CDA or equivalent 


Collects data on 


scholarship recipients eee 


(07-5 oo) [al kas ol) mer= 14-120) a7 Stalled 


5-8 points per category Edging Forward 


9-12 points per category Making Headway 


Notes: In this and following tables and charts we include Child Development Associate (CDA) Credentials or 
their functional equivalent. There is no established consensus on an equivalent to a CDA. Eight semester college 
credits or 120 clock hours of training were used as the standard for comparing whether other minimum 
qualification requirements were equivalent to, less than, or exceed the CDA, in line with the Council for 
Professional Recognition standards, see Council for Professional Recognition (n.d.), CDA Credentialing Program 
FAQs. Retrieved from https://www.cdacouncil.org/credentials/faqs/apply-for-cda-faqs 4. A variety of associate 
and bachelor's degrees in early childhood education or related fields are offered within and across states. 
Students pursuing associate degrees may earn anA.A., A.S., A.A.S., or A.A.T,, depending on their location, 
institution, and career goals. Similarly, students pursuing a bachelor's degree may earn a B.A., B.S., or B.S.Ed. 
For the sake of brevity, references to associate and bachelor's degrees in all following tables and charts will use 
"AA" and "BA" and are inclusive of the various types of degrees offered within a state. 
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FIGURE 3.2 


Map of State Progress on Qualifications & Educational Supports, 2020 
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FIGURE 3.3 


State Progress on Qualifications & Educational Supports, 2018 & 2020 
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FIGURE 3.4 
State Progress on Qualifications & Educational Supports per Indicator, 2018 & 2020 
Minimum 
Qualifications 
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State Progress on Qualifications & Educational 
Supports: Indicators 


Indicator 1: Does the state require a minimum of a bachelor’s degree for lead 
teachers and a minimum of a CDA or equivalent for assistant teachers in public 
pre-K programs? 


Rationale: The 50 states and the District of Columbia each set their own qualification 
standards for early educators, and those requirements vary widely not only across 
states, but within states according to setting and source of funding.’”* Programs that 
receive public pre-K funding are typically governed by a distinct (and higher) set of 
standards compared with programs that are licensed to provide child care; however, 
this approach maintains a false distinction between early education and care. We 
assess whether lead teachers are required to hold a bachelor’s degree and assistant 
teachers a CDA or equivalent, across settings and funding streams. 


Current Status Across States: Of the 45 states plus the District of Columbia with public 
pre-K programs, 24 require a minimum of a bachelor’s degree for lead pre-K teachers 
across all settings and across all programs (for states with more than one state-funded 
pre-K program).’”? This is an increase of one compared to the number of states reported 
in the 2018 Index. An additional 16 states require a bachelor’s for pre-K teachers, but 
only for certain types of settings within the pre-K system, such as public schools.” 

For assistant teachers, 13 states require a minimum of a Child Development Associate 
Credential or equivalent across all settings and across all programs.” 


Change Over Time: Since 2018, two additional states with public pre-K programs 
require a minimum of a bachelor’s degree for lead pre-K teachers across all programs 
(Montana and North Dakota, both of which have new pre-K programs since 2018). 
Alaska met this criteria for all settings in 2018, but no longer requires a bachelor’s 
degree for lead pre-K teachers across all programs (although this requirement does 
still stand for lead pre-K teachers employed by public schools). For assistant teachers, 
Delaware joined other states with public pre-K that require a CDA or equivalent 
credential for assistant pre-K teachers, whereas two other states with public pre-K 
programs (Alaska and Oregon) no longer require a CDA or equivalent credential for 
assistant pre-K teachers across all programs.” 


Indicator 2: Does the state set minimum qualification levels for center-based 
settings outside of publicly funded pre-K at a bachelor’s degree for center directors 
and teachers and a CDA or equivalent for assistant teachers? 


Rationale: Child care licensing rules typically establish lower expectations for early 
educators working in non-pre-K center-based programs compared with educators 
working in funded pre-K settings, in stark contrast to research recommendations 
about what educators need to know to work with children, regardless of age of 
children or setting. We assess whether qualification requirements meet the same 
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expert recommendations across settings and funding streams (i.e., whether center 
administrators and lead teachers are required to have a bachelor’s degree and 
assistant teachers, a CDA or equivalent). 


Current Status Across States: Only Delaware and the District of Columbia require 
center directors to have a bachelor’s degree, and no states require lead teachers to 
have a bachelor’s degree in non-pre-K center-based programs. Two states (Hawaii 
and Minnesota) and the District of Columbia require assistant teachers in such 
center-based programs to have a CDA or equivalent. Across states, the requirements 
for center directors and teachers vary substantially, with some states setting no 
minimum qualification requirements at all (see Figure 3.5 and Appendix Table 3.1). 


Change Over Time: Since 2018, key changes in licensing requirements for early 
educators in center-based programs (outside of public pre-K) took place in one 
state: Delaware.”” For center directors, Delaware increased from requiring a minimum 
of an associate degree to a minimum requirement of a bachelor’s degree. For lead 
teachers, there was no change; no states require a bachelor’s degree for lead 
teachers in non-pre-K centers.” For assistant teachers, there was no change: two 
states (Hawaii and Minnesota) and the District of Columbia continue to require 
assistant teachers to have a CDA or equivalent.” 


Indicator 3: Does the state require a minimum of a bachelor’s degree for licensed 
home-based providers and a minimum of a CDA or equivalent for assistant 
teachers in home-based programs? 


Rationale: Child care licensing rules also often establish lower expectations for early 
educators in home-based settings compared with educators in center-based settings 
or in public pre-K. These different standards perpetuate disparities in children’s 
access to a qualified teacher during their formative years. We assess whether 
qualification requirements meet the same expert recommendations across settings 
and funding streams (i.e., whether center administrators and lead teachers are 
required to have a bachelor’s degree, and assistant teachers, a CDA or equivalent). 


Current Status Across States: Not a single state requires a bachelor’s degree for 
home-based providers, and only the District of Columbia and Hawaii® require at 
least a CDA or equivalent for assistant teachers in home-based programs. States are 
less likely to require any minimum qualifications for teaching staff in home-based 
programs than in center-based programs (see Figure 3.5 and Appendix Table 3.1). 


Change Over Time: Since 2018, there was no change at the indicator level in state 
education requirements for licensed home-based providers (bachelor’s degree 

or more); no states met this requirement in 2018 nor in 2020. Similarly, there was 

no change in which states require a minimum of a CDA or equivalent for assistant 
teachers in home-based settings: the District of Columbia and Hawaii are still the only 
states that met this requirement. 
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FIGURE 3.5 


Minimum Qualification Requirements in State Licensing, by ECE Role 
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Indicator 4: Does the state have a scholarship to support educational attainment 
pathways from a CDA or equivalent to associate and bachelor’s degrees? 


Rationale: Academic and financial supports have been demonstrated to facilitate 
degree attainment among early educators. These supports include cohort models, 
flexible class schedules (e.g., classes at night, on weekends), and academic 
counseling, in addition to financial support for tuition, books, and other costs. 

We assess whether states have scholarship programs to support educational 
pathways for early childhood educators to achieve foundational knowledge (a Child 
Development Associate Credential or equivalent) and to achieve higher education 
(associate and bachelor’s degrees). 
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Current Status Across States: Forty-seven states have at least one scholarship program 
for early educators that supports one or more types of education or credentials; 

14 states have multiple scholarship programs. Forty states have scholarships that 
support the attainment of a CDA Credential or equivalent; 45 states have scholarships 
that support the attainment of an associate degree, and 42 states have scholarships 
for bachelor’s degrees. Thirty-five states have scholarships for all three levels of 
educational attainment. Many states’ scholarship programs support additional types 

of education and credentials such as a master’s degree or director credential. For 
more information on the types of scholarships included in each state’s programs, see 
Appendix Table 3.2. 


Change Over Time: Since 2018, three states expanded their scholarship programs to 
include pathways for early educators to achieve bachelor’s degrees (Arizona, New 
Jersey, Oklahoma), in addition to associate degrees and CDAs. Four states added 
scholarship programs that support the following pathways for early educators in their 
state: Arkansas (CDA or equivalent, associate degrees), Maine (associate degrees, 
bachelor’s degrees), Montana (CDA or equivalent, associate degrees, bachelor’s 
degrees), and Oregon (CDA or equivalent, associate degrees, bachelor’s degrees). 


State scholarship programs in Kansas and Utah supported pathways to a bachelor’s 
degree in 2018, but in 2020, the support was limited to an associate degree and a CDA 
or equivalent. Colorado’s T.E.A.C.H. scholarship program is not included in our 2020 
assessment because it is currently supported entirely through philanthropic funding. 


Indicator 5: Does a state collect data on scholarship recipients? 


Rationale: To ensure equity in access to their scholarship programs, states should 
collect data on scholarship recipients, their outcomes, and their trajectory in the early 
childhood field. By collecting this information, states can assess which communities do 
not have access to scholarships and whether this situation is changing over time, then 
adapt their outreach and engagement strategies accordingly. Additionally, collecting 
data on scholarship recipients is important for articulating the level of funds needed 

to adequately support the ECE workforce, similar to the need for better data on the 


Current Status Across States: Forty-one states collect at least some data on their 
scholarship recipients, but what is collected varies widely. 


Change Over Time: Since 2018, nine additional states reported that some data on 
their scholarship recipients is being collected (Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Montana, New York, Oregon, and Virginia); what is collected varies 
widely across states. California** and Colorado reported collecting data on their 
scholarship recipients in 2018 but did not meet this criteria in 2020 due to changes in 
their scholarship programs. We do not have data for 2020 to assess whether Kentucky 
and New Mexico collect data on scholarship recipients. 
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Ea POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS: 
= QUALIFICATIONS & EDUCATIONAL SUPPORTS 


Align qualification requirements, across settings, with national 
recommendations (i.e., the Institute of Medicine and National Research 
Council report Transforming the Workforce for Children Birth Through 
Age 8: A Unifying Foundation (2). 


e Establish minimum requirements that reflect foundational knowledge 
(i.e., a Child Development Associate Credential or equivalent) for all 
early childhood teaching staff. 


e Require a bachelor’s degree with ECE specialization and individual 
licensure or certification for lead teachers and program leaders, in 
line with what is required for teachers of older children. 


Develop strategies and ensure sufficient financial resources to 
disrupt systemic barriers to education and create the conditions for 
success in higher education. Ensure that all members of the current 
and future workforce have opportunities and supports to acquire 
education and training at no personal financial cost. These supports 
should begin with entry-level foundational knowledge and align with a 
pathway based on degree and competency requirements to facilitate 
attainment of associate and bachelor’s degrees. Include targeted 
opportunities and supports for people of color as well as individuals 
who speak English as a second language. 


Collect data about scholarship programs and other educational 
initiatives to identify disparities in access and to assess whether such 
programs are providing appropriate levels of support. 


As new qualification requirements are implemented, develop an 
intentional strategy to support the existing workforce to avoid 
displacing current early educators from their jobs. Provide options 
for members of the current workforce to maintain their employment by 
accounting for existing experience and by providing financial support to 
acquire additional education, training, or certification. Ensure adequate 
timelines to meet new requirements. 


Until qualifications are established in regulatory requirements, 
educators allocated time and resources to meet those requirements, 
and programs are funded to pay educators accordingly, neither 
individuals nor programs should be penalized for failing to meet 
qualifications that are only recommended and not required. 
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TABLE 3.2 


Progress on Qualifications & Educational Supports, by State/Territory, 2020 


Scholarships | Collects 


Center-Based Home-Based 
to Support Data on 
Lead Assistant | Director Lead Assistant | Lead Assistant | Educational Scholarship | Progress 
-BA -CDA -BA -BA -CDA -BA -CDA Pathways Recipients 
Alabama Yes Yes No No No No No rei Yes Edging 
BA Forward 
Alaska No No No No No No No CUevictey Yes Edens 
BA Forward 
Arizona No No No No No No No eres Yes Edging 
BA Forward 
Arkansas No Yes No No No No No CDA, AA Yes Eos 
Forward 
California* No No No No No No No Not Applicable Stalled 
Colorado** No No No No No No No Not Applicable Stalled 
Connecticut No No No No No No No arias Yes Edging 
BA Forward 
Delaware No Yes Yes No No No No Paola Yes Eee 
BA Forward 
District of CDA, AA, Edging 
Colantia No No Yes No Yes No Yes BA Yes Eonaeard 
Florida No | No No No | No No | No ek Be Yes Bdeine 
BA Forward 
. CDA, AA, Edging 
Georgia Yes | Yes No No No No No BA Yes Eanes 
rc CDA, AA, Not Edging 
Hawaii Yes Yes No No Yes No Yes BA na eaneard 
: CDA, AA, Edging 
Idaho Not Applicable No No No No No BA Yes Eanvard 
Illinois Yes No No No No No No Sekt set Yes EPS 
BA Forward 
: : CDA, AA, Edging 
Indiana Not Applicable No No No No No BA Yes onward 
lowa No No No No No No No Soe Yes Edging 
BA Forward 
Kansas Yes No No No No No No CDA, AA Yes Edging | 
Forward 
CDA, AA, Not Not 
Kentucky Yes No No No No No No BA eailaple aiaple 
Louisiana Yes No No No No No No adie Yes Edging 
BA Forward 
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TABLE 3.2 CONTINUED 


Scholarships | Collects 


Center-Based Home-Based 
to Support Data on 2020 
Lead Assistant | Director Lead Assistant | Lead Assistant | Educational Scholarship | Progress 
-BA -CDA -BA -BA -CDA -BA -CDA Pathways Recipients 
Maine Yes Yes No No No No No AA, BA Yes Edging 
Forward 
Maryland Yes No No No No No No AA, BA Yes Edging 
Forward 
Massachusetts | No No No No No No Sessa Yes Eeue 
BA Forward 
Pe CDA, AA, Edging 
Michigan Yes No No No No No BA Yes Eonvard | 
Minnesota No No No No No anes Yes Bee 
BA Forward 
Mississippi Yes No No No No No Not Applicable Stalled | 
Missouri Yes No No No No No Riri Yes EUgiig 
BA Forward 
Montana Yes No No No No No No SOAS, Yes Edging 
BA Forward 
Nebraska Yes No No No No No No AA, BA Yes poee 
Forward 
Nevada Yes No No No No No No AA, BA Yes Edging | 
Forward 
New 2 
: Not Applicable No No No No No CDA Yes Stalled 
Hampshire 
CDA, AA, Not 
New Jersey Yes No No No No No No BA ‘Agailable Stalled | 
: CDA, AA, Not Not 
New Mexico No Yes No No No No No BA Available Rallable 
New York Yes No No No No No No erated Yes Edging 
BA Forward 
North Carolina | Yes No No No No No No a Yes Sole 
BA Forward 
North Dakota Yes No No No No No No CDA Yes Stalled | 
Ohio No | No No No | No No | No Ce ea all vec Eoelte 
BA Forward 
Oklahoma Yes No No No No No No coe Yes Edging 
BA Forward 
CDA, AA, Edging 
Oregon No No No No No No No BA Yes Forward | 
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TABLE 3.2 CONTINUED 


Scholarships | Collects 


Center-Based Home-Based 
to Support Data on 2020 
Lead Assistant | Director Lead Assistant | Lead Assistant | Educational Scholarship | Progress 
-BA -CDA -BA -BA -CDA -BA -CDA Pathways Recipients 
. CDA, AA, Edging 
Pennsylvania No No No No No No No | BA Yes | Eorard 
Rhode Island Yes Yes No No No No No AA, BA Yes Eee | 
Forward 
South Carolina | No No No No No No No AA, BA Yes Stalled | 
South Dakota Not Applicable No No No No No Not Applicable Stalled | 
Tennessee Yes No No No No No No i ik Yes Edging 
BA Forward 
Texas Yes No No No No No No CE ary Yes Edging 
BA Forward 
Utah Not Applicable No No No No No CDA, AA Yes Stalled | 
Vermont No No No No No No No Paria) Yes Eran 
BA Forward 
ci CDA, AA, Edging 
Virginia No No No No No No No BA Yes Eaniard | 
Washington No Yes No No No No No Cranes: Yes Edeing 
BA Forward 
West Virginia Yes Yes No No No No No AA, BA Nis Stalled 
Available 
Wisconsin No No No No No No No Seren, Yes Eras 
BA Forward 
Wyomin Not Applicable No ne Stalled 
a PP Available 
Total 24 13 2 


*California has a grant program for FY 2020-21, the Quality Counts California Workforce Pathways Grant, which allows 
local agencies to apply for grants from the Department of Education that may be used for scholarships or bonuses. 
*“Colorado is the only T.E.A.C.H. state that does not receive public funding; the program receives philanthropic support. 


Previously, their T.E.A.C.H. scholarship was partially supported with public funds. 
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TABLE 3.2 CONTINUED 


Center-Based Home-Based Scholarships | Collects 


aa to Support Data on 2020 
erritory 
Lead Assistant | Director Lead Assistant | Lead Assistant | Educational Scholarship | Progress 


-BA -CDA -BA -BA -CDA -BA -CDA Pathways Recipients 


peaciiogn Not Available Not Available Not Available Not Available NOE Ne : 
Samoa Available Applicable 
Guam No No Not Available Not Available Not Available NOE: Met F 
Available Applicable 
Northern : F : ‘ Not Not 
Marana isiende | Not Available | Not Available | Not Available | Not Available | ROSHE | Peolicable 
: F P : , Not Not 
Puerto Rico Not Available Not Available Not Available Not Available : : 
Available Applicable 
U.S. Virgin s . Not Not 
Islands Rge Avallgile Net Avalleple Available Applicable 
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Early Childhood Educator 


Workforce Policies 


et Work Environment Standards 


A good work environment requires appropriate pay, benefits, and 
opportunities for ongoing learning. But much more matters — policies and 
practices shape the climate of the workplace. Being able to depend on certain 
benefits, like paid time off when sick or to take care of family members, is an important 
contributor to a good work environment. Supports that enable good teaching practice are 
also critical and include: 


e Sufficient staffing; 


e Paid non-child contact time for completion of professional responsibilities and reflection 
with colleagues; and 


e Opportunities to provide input into decisions that affect programs, classrooms, and 
teaching practices. 


For decades, early educators have worked in settings that undermine their physical and 
financial well-being and have lacked the supports necessary to engage in effective teaching 


“Lack of adult-size seating and table options often affects 
aa NAr=) ON LaVAOm exe) aniKelae=]o)\allalt=)e-lermny/idamed alice la-lam-lalemer-[0lsyo¥s) 
pain for me. Emotionally | am supported by staff/peers 

but have very little time to effectively communicate with 


them, as | am typically relieving them or filling in for them. 
This can lead to stress and not enough time to prepare 
adequately for the needs of the children as well as adults.” 


ECE Assistant Teacher, Minnesota®? 
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86 


of early educator voices in policy decisions contributes to these poor work 
environments. The COVID-19 pandemic has escalated the problem. Many educators 
face exposure to a deadly disease without adequate protections to prevent illness 
or to care for themselves if they are exposed or fall sick and face quarantine, while 
simultaneously being called upon to implement challenging new public health 
requirements and, in some cases, to facilitate remote learning while public schools 
are closed.® 


The lack of national standards for early educator work environments exacerbate 
these challenges. As a consequence, it has fallen to the states to set standards, yet 
state-level quality improvement initiatives have consistently missed the mark when 
addressing workforce needs. Workforce-related standards have largely focused 

on increasing opportunities for education and training, with little attention paid to 
improving work environments and adult well-being. 


The ability of Quality Rating and Improvement Systems (QRIS) as mechanisms to 
improve quality equitably has been questioned,® yet they remain the dominant 
framework and strategy in states’ attempts to improve quality. As states continue to 
use QRIS, the indicators of quality signal what elements of quality a state prioritizes, 
thus, it is critical to question whether a QRIS includes key work environment 
standards as part of the quality framework. The inclusion of work environment 
standards for educators in state policy and programs is an important step for 
prioritizing the well-being of educators, but to be clear, indicators alone cannot 


home-based care. 


Additionally, the pandemic has demonstrated the critical importance of elevating 
health and safety provisions for the workforce. As the Index indicators were underway 
before the pandemic struck, we recognize now that these elements are a missing 
component to be considered for future assessments. 
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EARLY EDUCATORS ROUTINELY LACK 
TEACHING SUPPORTS 


CSCCE’s SEQUAL studies @ in communities with varying contexts® have 
repeatedly demonstrated that educators lack a range of workplace 
supports that influence teaching practice: 


Cs DY-Yo|(er=1x-1o mul anl-mke) mre) ols\-1avz-1ulelapm el t-lalaliarcam-laremacvil-veidcoya 
Vid almexe) | (=t-}o40 (ots 


e Materials and resources; and 
e Sufficient staffing. 


These teaching supports are essential for enabling teaching staff to 
apply their knowledge and skills. Efforts to improve or sustain program 
(o[Ur=}linvarclaomelavel=YaanvialxemaaXlaesie le] amc}0) 0) ele) ausm-lc-Manlicty|aleme) mel ayas)t-]elion 
y-Xofoliute)ar=) molelce(=valsw-la=mual=i am e)t-\erocomolamaalom-][act-leh aero) an) ol(=> ar-lale| 
fol=Ypak=Varel | atom eld are) mker-Kej aliarcomw zalceiamiarellUlel-tsmact<) exe) aro liatemmomdal-Mm\/-lal-xe 
lateiexo;smo) mare |NUkelUr=)imelalikela-vaP 


sae YAM AM Al-la lal @xelU lai nya @r-Vi ice) aalt-mxelal-Meo)muatomict-livalrercimerolanvanlelaniirercmla 
the country, ECE programs lack the resources to adequately support 
teachers. For example, only one-half (50 percent) of teaching staff 

ice} oXolar=vomar-\VAlarcms1Ultilen(=1aiandiaal=Mere loam \/cX~),qncomer= 1-110] hare) os\-1a.omevali te lacian 


FeVavom(=¥stsmidar= Varo) al= be alli eam OL-)ce1-1 010 a=) eLolanio maar landato\vmar-vommey-lleme)t-lavaliayss 
time during which they were not also responsible for the care of 
children.®” Under such conditions, staff must choose between trying to 
perform both of these tasks simultaneously during paid hours or doing 
idate viene) -Valaliaycaellaialcablal oy=lemarele less 


Similarly, many staff members reported lack of access to key materials 
and resources: 38 percent reported that equipment and materials were 
either not quickly repaired or replaced when broken or that they could 
not regularly rely on this practice; 36 percent did not have access to or 
could not rely on access to technology; and 41 percent reported that 

id ate Vane) Keyed e= lane (e Malelun lg) aleK-mexelanlie)ar-|e)(-mo)r-\exotom ce) ar-Ve[U] usm coms) imr=) ale fl ele) 
with children or such places were not reliably provided.® 


As a result of high churn in the field and inadequate public funding 

for ECE services, insufficient levels of staffing impact early educators’ 
folezKoqakex-W-) alee) den idamerall Colc-vamlamialc|aer-lc-mu lamval-Mst-laglcms) =O) 0/-\m 

study of early educators in Marin County, slightly more than one-half 

(51 percent) reported staffing levels that were insufficient for providing 

(ol ali Kola-vamiamual-yimert-lstsicofe)anmditaMlarelharelor-)m-)uc-Vait(olamaay-\olelliceyar-|i\Amaate) ac) 
than one-fourth (27 percent) of teaching staff assessed the ability to take 
paid breaks during their workday as undependable, although required by 
law in most instances. 
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GOING BEYOND QRIS TO IMPROVE EDUCATOR 
WORK ENVIRONMENTS: STATE RESPONSES 
DURING COVID-19 


paid family and sick leave, and other important provisions for healthy 
and safe work environments even prior to the start of the COVID-19 
pandemic. Once the pandemic struck, the lack of these provisions 
became even more devastating. 


From the start of the pandemic, programs struggled to access essential 
supplies for cleaning and sanitation as well as personal protective 
equipment (PPE) for staff. In a study of more than 2,000 child care 
programs in California in April 2020, 62 percent of programs remaining 
open during the pandemic had difficulty accessing these supplies.% In 
a follow-up study in June 2020, 38 percent of open programs continued 
to face difficulties accessing sufficient PPE or cleaning/sanitizing 
supplies. Surveys in other states have documented similar challenges. 


Some states, like South Carolina,*? provided grants for purchasing PPE 
and other supplies while other states, like Vermont, provided assistance 
in accessing supplies. In New Mexico, the state not only distributed 
PPE to early care and education programs, but also directly secured 
health care access for child care workers in recognition of their labor 
as an essential service: any uninsured child care workers or their family 
members who tested positive for COVID-19 became eligible to enroll 

in the New Mexico Medical Insurance Pool (NMMIP).°* New Mexico 

was also one of the few states to provide bonus pay to early educators 


Despite these efforts, the difference in crisis response for ECE and 
K-12 has been stark.® Teachers in K-12 were better able to mobilize 
and collectively voice their needs to challenge unsafe reopening of 
schools, yet the needs of early educators have largely been disregarded 
due to a lack of collective voice. In California, for example, efforts to 
open K-12 schools were reversed in response to teacher outcry, but 
early educators are still expected to face the same dangerous working 
conditions K-12 teachers rallied against. In some cases, state guidance 
for ECE programs has been actively dismissive and even harmful, even 
though such guidance was later revised. For example, initial emergency 
child care guidelines in Illinois stated in writing that staff should use 
garbage bags if protective gowns were not available, in recognition of 
the limited funding available to support programs.” 
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Overview of State Progress on Work Environment 
Standards 


Stalled: 27 states 

Edging Forward: 10 states 
Making Headway: 4 states 
Not Available: 2 states 


Not Applicable: 8 states 


FIGURE 3.6 


Map of State Progress on Work Environment Standards, 2020 


@ Stalled: @ Edging Forward: © Making Headway: Not Available 
The state has The state has The state is taking 
made little or made partial action and advancing Not Applicable 
no progress. progress. promising policies. 
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In 2020, the majority of states do not include key work environment standards in their 
QRIS (see Figure 3.6) — a reality that has scarcely improved since 2018. Change 
primarily occurred for center-based programs, reflecting both gains and losses 
across all three standards: centers saw a net increase in standards related to paid 
professional development time (+2 states) and paid planning time (+3 states), but a 
net decrease by one state for salary schedules and/or benefits. Home-based 
programs saw no marked change since 2018, with only one state (Pennsylvania) 
adding a standard for paid planning and/or preparation time. As a result, only two 
states improved: North Carolina advanced from stalled to edging forward, and 
Wisconsin changed from edging forward to making headway. Another change since 
2018 was the number of states that could be assessed based on data availability from 
the QRIS Compendium. Florida, Louisiana, and Washington, D.C., could not be 
assessed in 2018 but were assessed in 2020; all three received a status of stalled: 
none of them included these work environment standards in their QRIS. 


TABLE 3.3 


Key to State Progress on Work Environment Standards 


Maximum Points Per 


Work Environment Standards | Values & Partial Points é 
Tate l Cer: ice) 


In QRIS standards: Paid Centers: Yes/No 


professional development time Homes: Yes/No 
In QRIS standards: Paid es vise ee 
planning/preparation time Homes: Yes/No 
In QRIS standards: Salary Peete: tee 


scale/benefits Homes: Yes/No 


0-4 points per category Stalled 


5-8 points per category Edging Forward 


9-12 points per category Making Headway 
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FIGURE 3.7 


State Progress on Work Environment Standards, 2018 & 2020 


ES 2: 
27 


Edging | TE 10 
Forward | 1 


Making | 3 
Headway | 4 


Not Available/ 0 @ 2018 


Not Applicable [I 10 @ 2020 


0 10 20 30 40 50 


Stalled | 


Note: Ten states could not be included in this assessment for one or more of the following reasons: their state 
does not have a QRIS; their QRIS is not administered at the state level; their QRIS is currently under development; 


or data for their state were otherwise unavailable through the 2019 QRIS Compendium. % 


FIGURE 3.8 


State Progress on Work Environment Standards per Indicator, 2018 & 2020 
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State Progress on Work Environment Standards: 
Indicators 


Indicator 1: Does a state’s QRIS include standards for paid professional 
development time for center- and home-based programs? 


Rationale: Paid professional development enables educators to engage in reflection 
and collaboration with peers, which is necessary for the ongoing development of 
teaching practice, while receiving compensation for their time and contributions. 


Current Status Across States 


e Fifteen states include paid professional development time as a quality benchmark 
for center-based programs. 


e Vermont is the only state that includes paid professional development time as a 
quality benchmark for home-based programs. 


Change Over Time: Since 2018, there was a net increase of two states including 

paid professional development time standards for center-based programs in their 
QRIS: while four states (Indiana, North Carolina, North Dakota, and Wisconsin) added 
standards, two states (Georgia and Pennsylvania) no longer included these standards. 
For home-based settings, there was no change in the states that included paid 
professional development time between 2018 and 2020. 


“My program gives us paid planning for one hour per week. 
We use this time wisely but it’s still insufficient for all the 


ig=Xo Uli q=Xo imo) t-Valaliateom ek-]el=}aviela, emr-]ale =i anicelalaat=)aimerar=)alcxctsne 
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Indicator 2: Does a state’s QRIS include standards for paid planning and/or 
preparation time for center- and home-based programs? 


Rationale: Paid time for teachers to plan or prepare for children’s activities is essential to 
a high-quality service, but it is not guaranteed for early educators, many of whom must 
plan while simultaneously caring for children or during unpaid hours. 


Current Status Across States 


e Sixteen states include paid planning and/or preparation time as a quality benchmark 
for center-based programs. 


e Eight states include paid planning and/or preparation time as a quality benchmark for 
home-based programs. 


Change Over Time: Since 2018, there was a net increase of three states including 

paid planning and/or preparation time standards for center-based programs in their 
QRIS: while four states (Arkansas, Indiana, North Carolina, and South Carolina) added 
standards, one state (Nevada) no longer included these standards. For home-based 
programs, there was an increase of one additional state since 2018: Pennsylvania now 
includes paid planning and/or preparation time. 


Indicator 3: Does a state’s QRIS include standards for salary scales and/or benefits 
for center- and home-based programs? 


Rationale: QRIS could be an opportunity to signal that — just like education levels — 
compensation and retention are important markers of quality, but not all QRIS include 
standards for salary scales or benefit options (e.g., health insurance, paid sick leave, 
family leave, vacation/holidays) as part of their ratings. Additionally, even when QRIS 
include such standards, they may still lack guidelines for programs about what is 
appropriate (e.g., salary scales that begin at a living wage rather than the minimum wage). 


Current Status Across States 
e Twenty-one states include standards for salary scales and/or 
benefit options for center-based programs. 
e Eleven states include standards for salary scales and/or 


benefit options for home-based programs. 


Change Over Time: Since 2018, two states (Arkansas and New Jersey) added standards 
for salary scales and/or benefits for center-based programs, while three states (Arizona, 
Georgia, and Oklahoma) removed such standards from their QRIS, resulting in a net loss 
of one state. For home-based settings, there was no change since 2018. 
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POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS: 
WORK ENVIRONMENT STANDARDS 


The pandemic has demonstrated how varied the working conditions are 
across the ECE system, the hazardous conditions in which educators 
have been expected to work, and how far afield their conditions are 
from those of K-12 educators. A starting place is for federal and state 
agencies to adopt guidelines for model workplace standards for centers 
and homes. An essential next step is to provide the financial resources 
that programs need to implement those standards. 


Actions that can be taken in this regard include: 


e Adopt workplace standards, such as guidance on appropriate levels of paid 
planning time, which are necessary for educators to engage in professional 
practice to support children’s learning and to alleviate conditions that cause 
educator stress. 


o Use existing models, such as the /nternational Labour Organization Policy 
Guidelines 2% and the U.S.-based Model Work Standards for Centers and Homes. 2 
o Develop intentional mechanisms to engage educators as influential partners 
in the process of developing workplace standards to ensure these standards 
reflect their needs and experiences. 


o In partnership with educators, assess and update definitions of quality, 
licensing, and competencies to include adopted workplace standards, with 
the goal of implementing equitable standards across programs. Recognize and 
remedy the racial and class inequities embedded in quality rating systems by 
providing sufficient public funding for all programs to meet standards. 


o Provide financial resources and technical assistance to enable programs to 
implement standards in a reasonable period of time and to sustain compliance 
with these standards over time. 


o Require all programs that receive public funding to complete training on the 
standards and to complete an annual self-assessment and improvement plan. 
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e Identify and implement strategies for ECE 
teachers, faculty, quality improvement staff 


and other stakeholders to learn about work 

environment issues, including via technical ZO 
. . 4 . 

assistance, professional development, and iZ -|-1Z 


teacher and leader preparation programs. 


Establish the right of all ECE staff to organize/ 
join a union. Unions can serve as a way for 
the people doing the work to monitor working 
conditions and can provide a safe channel to 
report unsafe or problem conditions. 


International and U.S. Models for 
Adopting Early Educator Work 
Environment Standards 


More than two decades ago, early 
educators in center- and home-based 
programs led an effort to articulate 
standards for their work environments to 
support their teaching practice. Recently 
updated, the Model Work Standards for 
Centers and Homes continue to provide 
a vision for ensuring ECE teachers’ rights 
and needs are met throughout the United 


Ensure protections are in place for workers 
who report workplace or regulatory violations 
(e.g., California’s whistleblowing law‘), and 
that all educators are aware of and informed 
about their rights, including state laws around 
occupational health and safety. 


Regularly collect data from early educators 
to assess how they experience work 
environment standards. 


States.°% 
e In addition, as long as educators continue 
to work in emergency conditions in which Internationally, the importance of teacher 
they are risking their lives, states should work environments for quality early care 
immediately provide: and education is increasingly recognized. 


In 2014, the International Labour 
Organization (ILO) published Policy 
Guidelines on the Promotion of Decent 


o PPE and sanitizing supplies that educators 
need for themselves and for the children in 


their care; ; : 
Work for Early Childhood Education 
o Free access to COVID-19 testing and Personnel‘ — the first international text 
priority access to vaccines; to specifically articulate standards for the 
o Guaranteed paid sick leave if educators work environments of early educators.” In 
must quarantine because of a positive test 2018, the Organisation for Economic 
or exposure to the virus or if they become Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
symptomatic; conducted the first international survey % 


focused on the ECE workforce, including 
information on the quality of their work 
environments and work-related stress.1© 


fe} 


Guaranteed health coverage for educators 
and family members in their household; and 


fe} 


Guaranteed pay of no less than the locally 
assessed living wage. 
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TABLE 3.4 


Progress on Work Environment Standards, by State/Territory, 2020 


Alabama 


Alaska 


Arizona 


Arkansas 


California 


Colorado 


Connecticut 


Delaware 


District of 
Columbia 


Florida 


Georgia 


Hawaii 


Idaho 


Illinois 


Indiana 


lowa 


Kansas 


Tae terete Mamel atoms elale lacy 


Paid Time for 


Professional 


Development 


Centers 


Not 
Available 


Yes 


No 


No 


Not 
Available 


Yes 


Not 
Applicable 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Not 
Applicable 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


Not 
Applicable 


Not 
Available 


No 


No 


No 


Not 
Available 


No 


Not 
Applicable 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Not 
Applicable 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Not 
Applicable 


Paid Planning and/or | Salary Schedule/ 


Preparation Time Benefits 


Centers Centers 
Not | Not Not 
Available Available Available 
Yes | No | Yes 
No | No | No 
Yes | No | Yes 
Not | Not Not 
Available Available Available 
Yes | No | Yes 
Not Not Not 
Applicable | Applicable | Applicable 
Yes | Yes | Yes 
No | No | No 
No | No | No 
No | No | No 
Not Not Not 
Applicable | Applicable | Applicable 
No | No | No 
No | No | No 
Yes | No | No 
No | No | No 
Not Not Not 
Applicable | Applicable | Applicable 
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Not 
Available 


No 


No 


No 


Not 
Available 


No 


Not 
Applicable 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


Not 
Applicable 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Not 
Applicable 


yA0740) 


Progress 


Not 
Available 


Edging 
Forward 


Stalled 


Stalled 


Not 
Available 


Edging 
Forward 


Not 
Applicable 


Edging 
Forward 


Stalled 


Stalled 


Stalled 


Not 
Applicable 


Stalled 


Stalled 


Stalled 


Stalled 


Not 
Applicable 


TABLE 3.4 CONTINUED 


Included in QRIS Standards 


Paid Time for 


; Paid Planning and/or | Salary Schedule/ 
Professional 


Preparation Time Benefits 


Development 


2020 


Progress 


Centers Centers Centers 


Kentucky | No | No | No | No | Yes | No | Stalled 
= Not Not Not 
Peuisiana | He | Applicable Me | Applicable | Pi | Applicable elallpd 
Maine No No Yes No Yes Yes Eoelie 
Forward 
Maryland | No | No | No | No | Yes | Yes | Stalled 
M husett Ye N Yes Yes Yes Yes Making 
assachusetts es fe) e Headway 
Michi Ye N N No Yes Yes Edging 
ichigan es fe) fe) e e eorward 
Minnesota | No | No | No | No | No | No | Stalled 
Mississio pi Not Not Not Not Not Not Not 
Pe Applicable | Applicable | Applicable | Applicable | Applicable | Applicable | Applicable 
Mincoun Not Not Not Not Not Not Not 
Applicable | Applicable | Applicable | Applicable | Applicable | Applicable | Applicable 
Montana | No | No | No | No | No | No | Stalled 
Edging 
Nebraska Yes No No No Yes Yes 
Forward 
Nevada | No | No | No | No | Yes | No | Stalled 
Nes ; No No No No Yes Yes Stalled 
Hampshire 
New Jersey | Yes | No | No | No | Yes | No | Stalled 
New Mexico | No | No | Yes | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
New York | Yes | No | Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes | Mabie 
Headway 
: Edging 
North Carolina Yes No Yes No Yes No 
Forward 
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TABLE 3.4 CONTINUED 


Take ttrel=e Mame d dtomsyelaleel acl 


Paid Time for . z 
: Paid Planning and/or | Salary Schedule/ 
Professional ‘ i . 
Preparation Time Benefits 
Development 
yA0y20) 
State Centers Homes Centers Homes Centers Homes 
Progress 
North Dakota | Yes | No | No | No | No | No | Stalled 
Ohio Yes No Yes No Yes No Edene 
Forward 
Oklahoma | No | No | No | No | No | No | Stalled 
Oregon | No | No | No | No | Yes | Yes | Stalled 
; Edging 
Pennsylvania No No Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Forward 
Rhode Island | No | No | No | No | No | No | Stalled 
South Carolina | No | No | Yes | No | No | No | Stalled 
eauthibakets Not Not Not Not Not Not Not 
ve ci Applicable | Applicable | Applicable | Applicable | Applicable | Applicable | Applicable 
Tennessee | Yes | No | No | No | Yes | No | Stalled 
Texas | No | No | No | No | No | No | Stalled 
Utah | No | No | No | No | No | No | Stalled 
Making 
Vermont | Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes | No | Headway 
Virginia | No | No | No | No | No | No | Stalled 
; Edging 
Washington Yes No Yes Yes No No E 
orward 
West Virginia Not Not Not Not Not Not Not 
8 Applicable | Applicable | Applicable | Applicable | Applicable | Applicable | Applicable 
Wisconsin | Yes | No | Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes | ene 
Headway 
Wearnin Not Not Not Not Not Not Not 
y 8 Applicable | Applicable | Applicable | Applicable | Applicable | Applicable | Applicable 


Total ES) 1 16 8 21 11 
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TABLE 3.4 CONTINUED 


Takevtere sXe lamedoatowesy late l-V ae) 


Paid Time for 


2 Paid Planning and/or Salary Schedule/ 
Professional 
Preparation Time Benefits 


Development 


2020 


Territory 
Progress 


American Not Not Not Not Not Not Not 


Samoa Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 


Not Not Not Not Not Not Not 


Guam A 
Applicable 


Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 


Not 
Applicable 


Mariana 


Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 


Islands 


Not 
Available 


Not Not Not Not 
Available Available Available Available 


Not Not 
Available Available 


Not Not Not Not Not Not 
Puerto Rico | 


Northern 


U.S. Virgin Not Not Not Not Not Not Not 
Islands Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 


Note: Ten states and all five territories could not be included in this assessment. States/territories that do not have a 
QRIS or whose QRIS is a pilot or under development have been labeled "Not Applicable." Fully implemented QRIS that 
are not administered at the state/territory level or for which data were otherwise unavailable through the 2019 QRIS 


Compendium & are labeled Not Available. 
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Early Childhood Educator 


Workforce Policies 


(es Compensation & Financial Relief 


In 2019, national median wages for early educators ranged from 
$11.65 per hour (or $24,232 full-time per year) to $14.67 per hour (or 
$30,514 full-time per year), see Early Educator Pay & Economic Insecurity. 
Many early educators are quite literally receiving poverty-level wages: the federal 
poverty threshold for a family of four in 2019 was $25,750.1% At the same time that 
wages paid to early educators overall are low, disparities linked to funding source, 
ages of children, and racial discrimination cause greater harm to certain populations 
within this workforce. These disparities translate into even lower pay, especially 
for Black women and educators who work with infants and toddlers, who are paid 
thousands of dollars less than their peers each year.1° 


The pandemic has greatly intensified the economic insecurity of early educators, 
forcing many to place their financial well-being ahead of their physical well-being. 
Unlike public schools, when child care programs close, most early educators have 
no guarantee that they will continue to be paid. For family child care providers in 
particular, a loss of income to pay themselves and their business expenses may also 
mean the inability to pay their rent or mortgage, which is doubly distressing because 
they operate their businesses from their homes. 


And yet, even as many providers try to keep their doors open, the combination of 
higher costs to meet safety protocols and lower revenues because fewer children 
are enrolled is leading to job losses and program closures. Many of these closures 
and layoffs are expected to become permanent.*® Over the course of the first eight 
months of the pandemic, 166,000 jobs in the child care industry were lost. As of 
October 2020, the industry was only 83 percent as large as it was in February, before 
the pandemic began.1% 


In order to stabilize the early care and education sector, make sustainable progress 
on appropriate compensation for all early educators, and make teaching young 
children an attractive career, there must be a reckoning with the inadequacy of 
current levels of public funding. Estimates vary on the level of public investment 
needed to reform the system, but all estimates confirm that substantial increases 
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are necessary, especially in order to provide fair compensation to early educators 
(see Financial Resources for state-level estimates developed by CSCCE and the 
Economic Policy Institute). Furthermore, increased funding must be accompanied by 
explicit policies and mechanisms designed to raise compensation and to do so fairly 
— through wage and benefit schedules, for example — in order to undo the wage 


gaps that characterize today’s system. 


EARLY EDUCATORS FACE HEALTH RISKS & LOW 
PAY, OFTEN WITHOUT HEALTH INSURANCE 


Early educators put their lives at risk, often without health benefits,1% 
to serve children and families during the pandemic. Even without 

clear guidance or adequate additional funding, child care programs 
have largely been expected to continue to operate since the onset 

of the pandemic, with educators continuing to receive the poverty- 
level wages that they earned pre-pandemic. For programs that closed, 
unemployment benefits offered a lifeline for workers, but supplemental 
unemployment payments provided only limited and temporary 

relief. Many educators face reduced working hours or longer-term 
unemployment, potentially without health care coverage for themselves 
and their families. 


A few states notably offered additional payments to child care workers 
early on in the pandemic. North Carolina and New Mexico, for example, 
provided monthly bonus payments ranging from $350 to $950 per month 
to early education staff. Kentucky issued a one-time $1,500 bonus 
payment to child care workers serving essential workers.1°” Wisconsin 
relaxed eligibility requirements for their pre-pandemic REWARD stipend 
initiative and granted awards to recipients who were furloughed or 
working reduced hours, as well as a one-time stipend increase in July 
2020 to active stipend recipients.*° Vermont provided additional funding 
to child care programs that were ordered closed during April and May; 
one of the requirements for receiving the additional funding was that 
staff pay must be maintained. 


Nevertheless, these states are the exception: most states have not 
prioritized educator pay, and one-time payments are not enough to 
support early educators and their own families. 
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Appropriate compensation for early educators means that: 
e At a minimum, all those working with young children should earn at least the 
locally assessed living wage; 


e Wages should additionally account for job role, experience, and education, with 
educators compensated fairly for the work they are already doing; 


e Wage levels should calibrate upward from a living wage as the starting point to full 
parity with similarly qualified elementary school teachers; and 


e Wage standards should apply whether educators are working in center or home- 
based programs. 


“Child care teachers need to be paid more. We are living 
at or below the poverty line.... We are teaching our future 
generation, and we can’t even make enough to live 


foxoyanyce)ae=)e) Nam 
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Some states (such as Alabama) and several cities have been leading the way, 
ensuring that teachers in publicly funded pre-K classrooms are paid on par with K-3 
teachers.*? Yet much more must be done to ensure appropriate wages for educators 
in all early care and education classrooms, regardless of the age of the child or the 
setting. Efforts in New York City have been moving in this direction, extending wage 
increases to early educators in Head Start programs and community-based centers, 
regardless of the age of the child served.” As an interim step, many states have 
provided financial relief in the form of stipends, tax credits, or bonuses, which provide 
some additional income for low-paid early educators but do not fundamentally 
change the amount of their paycheck. 


In addition to wages, compensation includes an array of benefits, such as health 
insurance, paid sick leave, and retirement contributions. These benefits are standard 
in many fields but are not consistently available across ECE settings. Due to limited 
data, we could not assess state policy efforts to improve benefits in the Index. For 
information on the inclusion of staff benefits in the standards of quality rating and 
information on which states collect data on wages and benefits for the ECE workforce 
in their state, see Workforce Data. 
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“What's in a Name?” — A Glossary of Key Compensation Terms 


UL 


Words like “compensation, 


parity,” and “living wage” have been gaining traction in early 


care and education circles, but there are different interpretations of what they mean. Here’s 
a short guide to help bring clarity to the debate. 


e Compensation: "A term used to 
encompass the entire range of 
wages and benefits, both current and 
deferred, that employees receive in 
return for their work," as defined by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics.1* 


Living Wage: Typically refers to a 
minimum threshold for affording 
basic necessities, which varies 
by household type and local cost 
of living. A living wage calculator 
for various geographies has been 
developed by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (MIT).14 


Compensation Parity: The state or 
condition of being equal especially 
regarding status or pay. In current 
ECE debates, it typically refers to 
comparability between early educator 
pay and K-3 teacher pay." 


e Compensation Strategy/Initiatives: 
Initiatives that increase workers’ base 
annual salaries or hourly wages and/or 
provide benefits such as health insurance or 
retirement plans. 


Financial Relief Strategy/Initiatives: 
Initiatives that provide additional income or 
financial relief outside a worker’s pay and 
benefits (compensation), based on eligibility, 
such as stipends or tax credits. 


Stipend: As used in the Index, a stipend 
refers to a supplemental or non-wage cash 
award that an educator may receive more 
than once (e.g., every six months or every 
year), often intended to support retention. 


Bonus: As used in the Index, a bonus 

refers to a cash award provided as a one- 

off recognition of a particular educational 
achievement (such as completion of a degree 
or credential). 


For more information on the differences between compensation strategies, financial relief 
strategies, and educational support strategies, see From Unlivable Wages to Just Pay for Early 


Educators. (716 


“Economically, it is very difficult to work in this field. | 
struggle to get by and live paycheck to paycheck. | have 
to work a second job in order to barely make ends meet. 


Emotionally, this job has taken a huge toll on my body.” 
| = 04 = IY-¥- Yo lia (-¥-1 0) a (=) ea Otek) dato hae 
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Overview of State Progress on Compensation & 
Financial Relief 


@ Stalled: 42 states 
oS Edging Forward: 9 states 


@ Making Headway: 0 states 


Between 2018 and 2020, there was a net improvement as four states improved their 
assessment by making strides in one or more compensation and financial relief 
indicators: Alabama, Nevada, Oklahoma, and Rhode Island advanced from stalled 
to edging forward. Meanwhile, two other states moved down in their assessments: 
Nebraska and New Mexico moved from edging forward to stalled. 


Overall, the majority of states (42) remain in the stalled category, having not 
implemented substantial compensation strategies or financial relief measures in their 
early care and education workforce policies, while a total of nine states are edging 
forward. As in 2018, no states are rated as making headway. 
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TABLE 3.5 


Compensation & Financial Relief: A Key to State Assessments 


Compensation & Financial Maximum Points per 
: P Values & Partial Points ‘ P 
Relief Tateltericela 


Parity (all) 
Compensation: Salary parity 
for publicly funded pre-K 
teachers? Partial parity or 

sub-parity (all) 


Parity (some) 


Compensation: Required 


: Yes/No 
standards (outside pre-K)? 


Compensation: Standards Guidelines: Yes/No | 


guidelines or plans (outside 
pre-K)? Plans only: Yes/No | 


Compensation: Earmarks 
for salaries in public funding Yes/No 
(outside pre-K)? 


Financial relief: Stipend or tax 


. Yes/No 
credit? 


Financial relief: Bonus? 


0-4 points per category Stalled 
5-8 points per category Edging Forward 


9-12 points per category Making Headway 
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FIGURE 3.9 


Map of State Progress on Compensation & Financial Relief, 2020 
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FIGURE 3.10 


State Progress on Compensation & Financial Relief, 2018 & 2020 
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FIGURE 3.11 


State Progress on Compensation & Relief per Indicator, 2018 & 2020 
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Indicator 1: Does the state require salary parity for publicly funded pre-K 
teachers? 


Rationale: An appropriate benchmark for determining early childhood educator 
compensation standards is parity with K-3 teachers, recognizing that early education 
and care requires just as much skill and training as teaching older children in the 
birth-to-age-eight continuum.*#® Do states require the same starting salary and salary 
schedule, prorated, for pre-K teachers as for K-3 teachers, and does this parity apply 
to publicly funded pre-K teachers in all types of settings and all pre-K programs 

in the state? While we have focused on whether states meet the criteria for salary 
parity — both starting salary and salary schedule — parity in benefits and payment for 
professional responsibilities are aspects of parity that also require attention but are 
not part of the current assessment (see Table 3.6). 


Current Status Across States: As of the 2018-2019 school year, just six states met 
these criteria for pre-K salary parity in all settings/programs (Alabama, Hawaii, 
Nevada, New Jersey, Oklahoma, and Rhode Island), while another 18 required 
salary parity for some pre-K teachers (e.g., in public schools only or only in some 
of their pre-K programs, if the state had more than one). An additional three states 
(Alaska, Minnesota, Missouri) met the criteria for partial or sub-parity, at least for 
some pre-K teachers. Six states do not have state pre-K programs assessed by the 
National Institute for Early Education Research (NIEER), so no data were available for 
these states (Idaho, Indiana, New Hampshire, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming).1° 
Although not assessed in the Index, individual cities have also been moving forward 
with implementing their own pre-K programs, and some (e.g, New York City, San 
Antonio) have actively addressed compensation parity.’”° 
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Change Over Time: The number of states that met the criteria for pre-K salary parity 
in all settings/programs doubled from three to six between 2018 and 2020. Hawaii, 
Nevada, New Jersey, and Rhode Island were added, while Tennessee was lost. 
Compared with 2018, there was a net increase of eight states requiring salary parity 
for some pre-K teachers only. In some cases, these differences may reflect changes 
in how state pre-K administrators reported their policies to the NIEER State of 
Preschool survey, rather than actual changes in the policies themselves.122 


TABLE 3.6 


Compensation Parity & Related Forms of Compensation Improvement: A Framework 


Components of Compensation 


Type of Payment for 


Compensation ed ge) -¥-4-1 (0) a F] | 


Improvement Benefits Responsibilities 


Starting Salary Salary Schedule” 
Same menu of 


Salle pal haee, supports and dosage 


Parity (defined 
as equivalent) 


Same, prorated for Same, prorated for 
length and number | length and number 
of days of days 


same options 
for coverage for 


health, retirement, 


and vacation/ 


for non-child contact 
responsibilities 
(e.g., planning 


; : time, professional 
holiday/sick leave development days) 
Partial Parity 

(defined as Same, prorated for 
equivalent length and number 
for select of days 
components) 


Equivalent 
options for some 
benefits, but not 
full package of 
benefits 


Equivalent options 

for some supports, 

but not full menu of 
supports 


Not same or absent 


Sub-Parity 
(defined as 
similar but not 
equivalent) 


Same menu of 
supports, not 
equivalent value 


Same package 
of benefits, not 
equivalent value 


Same, not prorated 
or not same/absent 


Same, not 
prorated 


Strategies that improve pre-K compensation in order to close the gap with teachers of 
older children but fall well short of parity. In theory, compensation improvement strategies 
could also set goals higher than earnings of K-12 teachers in public schools, though in 
practice this is rare.17 


Alternative 
Forms of 
Compensation 
Improvement 


Source: Whitebook, M. & McLean, C. (2017). In Pursuit of Pre-K Parity: A Proposed Framework for Understanding 
and Advancing Policy and Practice. Berkeley, CA: Center for the Study of Child Care Employment, University of 


California, Berkeley & New Brunswick, NJ: The National Institute for Early Education Research. 


Indicator 2: Does the state set required compensation standards for ECE settings 
outside of public pre-K programs? 


Rationale: While our parity framework has so far been used to evaluate existing 
compensation policies for public pre-K programs, there is no reason that it should 
not be more broadly applied to all early educators of children birth to age five. To 
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the extent that early educators have equivalent education and experience — and 
many already do — they should be paid equivalently to teachers of older children, 
regardless of the setting in which they teach. 


Current Status Across States: No states set required compensation standards for 
ECE settings outside of pre-K, including for infant and toddler teachers. 


Change Over Time: This indicator has remained unchanged since 2018. However, at 
the local level, in 2019 New York City established agreements to fund starting salary 
parity for all certified teachers in community-based ECE settings and to provide 
raises for unionized, non-certified teachers and other staff by 2021, a positive step 
forward that could provide a model for the rest of the country.'*4 


Indicator 3: Does the state have plans or guidelines for compensation in ECE 
settings outside of public pre-K programs? 


Rationale: As no states have yet implemented required compensation standards for 
ECE settings outside of pre-K, an important first step is to articulate these standards. 


Current Status Across States: The District of Columbia, Illinois, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Washington have articulated compensation 
standards or guidelines for early educators beyond pre-K teachers. Thirteen 
additional states have convened advisory groups or task forces, or they have made 
other plans to address this issue. 


Change Over Time: Since 2018, five states have progressed to articulating 
compensation guidelines for early educators beyond pre-K teachers (Illinois, North 
Carolina, Oregon, Rhode Island, and Washington). Most states remained the same, 
but six states had plans in 2018 and no longer have plans in 2020 (Delaware, Indiana, 
Montana, New Hampshire, New York, and Pennsylvania). 


Indicator 4: Does the state earmark public funding for early educator salaries in 
settings outside of public pre-K programs? 


Rationale: Establishing compensation guidelines and standards is an important 
step, but states must also direct spending to compensation. Without a specific line 
item in the budget and sufficient funding to accompany it, compensation can go 
unaddressed, even when reimbursement rates are raised or program grants are 
made available. 


Current Status Across States: Only three states (Alaska, Massachusetts, and 
Montana) designated funding specifically for early educator compensation. 
Massachusetts has a rate reserve for early educator salaries, while Montana’s QRIS 
requires programs to allocate a portion of their incentive dollars toward the base 
pay of early educators. In Alaska, a state child care grant provided to child care 
resource and referral agencies is designated for use in increasing compensation. 


Change Over Time: Since 2018, one additional state (Alaska) has met this criteria. 
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Indicator 5: Is there a statewide stipend or tax credit to supplement early 
educator pay? 


Rationale: To the extent that compensation strategies have not yet been 
implemented, state leaders should consider introducing financial relief strategies as 
an interim measure. Stipends include programs that offer cash awards annually or 
every six months to teachers, typically on graduated supplement scales according 
to educational level. One such stipend program is Child Care WAGE$, licensed to 
states by the T.E.A.C.H. Early Childhood National Center at Child Care Services 
Association.’ Other states have created their own stipend programs, such as 
REWARD in Wisconsin. Similarly, tax credits supplement wages by providing 
refundable tax credits annually. Stipends and tax credits may be applied for and 
received by qualifying teachers, if funds are available, which is not guaranteed.?7° 


Current Status Across States: Eleven states have a statewide stipend program, such 
as WAGE$ or something similar, and two states (Louisiana and Nebraska) offer ECE 
teacher tax credits. Nebraska offers both a stipend (WAGE$) as well as a tax credit, 
for a total of 12 states with either a stipend or a tax credit program. One state (North 
Carolina) offers two separate stipend programs: WAGE$ and Infant-Toddler Educator 
AWARD$®; the latter program was introduced in fall 2018 as a means of addressing 
low pay for infant-toddler teachers specifically.1?” Although we do not include them 
in our indicators, some states offer stipends available at the local level or in multiple 
regions of the state (e.g., Arizona, California, Florida, Texas, lowa).!8 


Change Over Time: Since 2018, there has been a decrease in the overall number 
of states with stipend programs: three states lost stipend programs (Kansas, 
Pennsylvania, and Utah), while two other states established stipend programs 
(Nebraska, and Tennessee). Similarly, the same two states have early educator tax 
credits (Louisiana and Nebraska) in 2020 as in 2018, though bills were introduced 
between 2018 and 2020 to create such tax credits in a number of states (e.g., 
Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Oregon, Vermont, Virginia). 


Indicator 6: Is there a statewide bonus to supplement early educator pay? 


Rationale: Like stipends or tax credits, bonuses can provide a measure of financial 
relief to educators in the absence of wage increases. Bonuses are typically small 
cash awards that in contrast to stipends/tax credits, are usually provided as a one-off 
recognition of educational achievement. 


Current Status Across States: A total of 32 states offer statewide bonus programs; 
23 of these bonus programs are linked to a T.E.A.C.H. Early Childhood scholarship 
program.’ Seven states have multiple bonuses (Montana, Ohio, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Utah, Vermont, and Washington). 


Change Over Time: Since 2018, Arkansas, Maine, and Oklahoma have added a 
statewide bonus program.1*° Meanwhile, four states that offered a statewide bonus 
program in 2018 no longer offer it (Kansas, Kentucky, New Jersey, and New Mexico). 
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POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS: 
COMPENSATION & FINANCIAL RELIEF 


¢ Prioritize appropriate compensation — wages/salaries as well as 
benefits (e.g., health insurance, retirement plans) — as an essential 
component for rebuilding the early care and education system. 
Include early educators working in both center- and home-based 
child care settings. Educate policymakers and the public at large 
about the importance of better pay and benefits for ensuring a 
skilled and stable early educator workforce. 


e Establish wage and benefit standards that: set the wage floor at 
the locally assessed living wage; account for job role, experience, 
and education levels; and calibrate up to parity with similarly 
qualified elementary school teachers. Ensure regular adjustments for 
cost of living and changes in educational attainment. 


e Dedicate sufficient public funding for all programs to meet wage 
and benefit standards. Require and monitor adherence to those 
standards as a condition of the funding. 

e Collect data on early educator compensation in order to identify 
and remedy racial wage gaps z and other pay inequities, such as 
lower pay for infant-toddler teachers. % 

e Frame advocacy messages to clarify that financial relief initiatives 

(tax credits, stipends) are an interim strategy, not a long-term solution 

to achieve appropriate wages and benefits. 
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TABLE 3.7 


Progress on Compensation & Financial Relief, by State/Territory, 2020 


Financial Relief yA0720) 


Compensation Strategies 


Strategies Progress 
ren Stipend/ 
‘ Guidelines 
Requirements Earmarks | Tax 
or Plans F 
fed g-Yel ig 
‘ Yes: Edging 
Alabama | Parity (all) | No | Plans only | No | No | Yes | Earward 
Alaska SUE uly ena Nee: Yes No No Stalled 
(some) Plans only 
Arizona | No Parity | No | No | No | No | Yes | Stalled 
Arkansas | No Parity | No | No | No | No | Yes | Stalled 
California paly No ee No No No Stalled 
(some) Plans only 
Yes: 
Colorado No Parity No No No Yes Stalled 
Plans only 
‘ Yes: 
Connecticut No Parity No No No Yes Stalled 
Plans only 
Delaware Puls) No No No Yes Yes Edaing 
(some) Forward 
District of Parity Yes: Edging 
Columbia | (some) | No | Guidelines | No | bie: | wee | Forward 
Florida | No Parity | No | No | No | No | Yes | Stalled 
Georgia Pauly No No No Yes Yes Edging 
(some) Forward 
Hawaii | Parity (all) | No | No | No | No | No | Stalled 
Idaho ae No No No No Yes Stalled 
Applicable 
chy F Yes: 
Illinois No Parity No ae No Yes No Stalled 
Guidelines 
Indiana ot , No No No No Yes Stalled 
Applicable 
Parity 
lowa No No No No Yes Stalled 
(some) 
Kansas | No Parity | No | No | No | No | No | Stalled 
Parity 
Kentucky No No No No No Stalled 
(some) 
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TABLE 3.7 CONTINUED 


Financial Relief yi0720) 


Compensation Strategies 


Strategies Progress 
eee Stipend/ 
A (eqvivel=\ tasty 
Requirements Earmarks | Tax 
or Plans ‘ 
Credit 
Louisiana | No Parity | No | No | No | Yes | No | Stalled 
: Parity 
Maine No No No No Yes Stalled 
(some) 
Maryland pany No No No Yes No Stalled 
(some) 
Massachusetts | No Parity | No | No | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
Michigan | No Parity | No | No | No | No | Yes | Stalled 
Partial Woe: 
Minnesota Parity No Plans only No Yes Yes Stalled 
(some) 
Mississippi pay No No No No No Stalled 
(some) 
Missouri | Seals aa Gi | No | No | No | Yes | Stalled 
(some) 
Montana pany No No Yes No Yes Stalled 
(some) 
: Yes: 
Nebraska No Parity No No Yes Yes Stalled 
Plans only 
: Yes: Edging 
Nevada | Parity (all) | No | Plans only | No | No | Yes | Eorward 
New Not 
Hampshire | Applicable No | No | No | No | No | Stalled 
New Jersey Parity (all) No Rigs No No No Stalled 
Plans only 
New Mexico | Parity No No No Yes No Stalled 
(some) 
New York | No Parity | No | No | No | No | No | Stalled 
North Carolina oul) No NGS : No Yes Yes Edina 
(some) Guidelines Forward 
North Dakota | No Parity | No | No | No | No | No | Stalled 
Ohio | No Parity | No | ee | No | No | Yes | Stalled 
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TABLE 3.7 CONTINUED 


Financial Relief yi0720) 


Strategies Progress 


Compensation Strategies 


eae Stipend/ 
7 (equivel=\ fast) 
Requirements Earmarks | Tax 
or Plans 


: Yes: Plans Edging 
Oklahoma | Parity (all) | No | only | No | No | Yes | Porward 
Oregon No Parit No Nee No No Yes Stalled 
8 u Guidelines 
Pennsylvania | No Parity | No | No | No | No | Yes | Stalled 
: Yes: Edging 
Rhode Island Parity (all) | No | Guidelines | No | No | Yes | Forward 
South Carolina ay No No No No Yes Stalled 
(some) 
Not 
South Dakota ; No No No No No Stalled 
Applicable 
Tennessee Panty No No No Yes No Stalled 
(some) 
Texas pay No esas No No Yes Stalled 
(some) only 
Utah oun No No No No Yes Stalled 
Applicable 
Parity Yes: Edging 
Papo | (some) | Me | Guidelines | Me | ie | nee | Forward 
Virginia Panty No WesePians No No No Stalled 
(some) only 
c F Yes: 
Washington No Parity No mae No No Yes Stalled 
Guidelines 
West Virginia Parity No No No No Yes Stalled 
(some) 
Wisconsin | No Parity | No | No | No | Yes | Yes | Stalled 
Wyomin bas fe) No No No No Stalled 
y 8 Applicable 
a Ke) e-) | = 0 yA) 3 
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TABLE 3.7 CONTINUED 


Financial Relief 2020 


Strategies Progress 


Compensation Strategies 


oe Stipend/ 
A E (equiCel-\ ayer) 
Territory Requirements PI Earmarks | Tax 
or Plans 
forg-Yel[s 


American Not Not Not Not Not 
. Not Available Not Available : ; : ; 
Samoa Applicable Available Applicable Available Applicable 


Not Not Not Not 


Guam No Parity Not Available Not Available : , f 
Available Applicable Available Applicable 


Northern 
: Not ' Not Not Not Not 
Mariana Not Available Not Available 


Applicable Available Available Available Applicable 
Islands 


Puerto Not F : Not Not Not Not 
: . Not Available Not Available q ; F : 
Rico Applicable Available Applicable Available Applicable 


U.S. Virgin Not . . Not Not Not Not 
. Not Available Not Available : : i . 
Islands Applicable Available Applicable Available Applicable 


Notes: Some states offer stipends available at the local level or in multiple regions of the state, which are not included 
in this table. Oregon’s Education Award (a bonus) has been discontinued due to lack of funding, but as it processed 
awards through June 2020, it is being counted for the 2020 Index. New Hampshire will be implementing a T.E.A.C.H. 
scholarship program in 2021, which will include a bonus. None of the five territories could be included in this 
assessment because of data availability issues. For more information on state pre-K parity policies, see 
Friedman-Krauss, A.H., Barnett, W.S., Garver, K.A., Hodges, K.S., Weisenfeld, G.G. & Gardiner, B.A. (2020). 

The State of Preschool 2019: State Preschool Yearbook. New Brunswick, NJ: National Institute for Early Education 


Research. Retrieved from http://nieer.org/state-preschool-yearbooks/2019-2 (4. 
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Early Childhood Educator 


Workforce Policies 


IS) Workforce Data 


The absence of good data allows anecdote and bias to drive 
policy decisions. Without quality comprehensive data, it’s impossible 
to answer key policy questions, much less develop estimates of the level of 
public funding needed to recruit and retain a qualified ECE workforce.**? 


Nationwide, leaders lack answers to critical questions about educators who work 
with young children. Questions like: Who constitutes the early childhood workforce 
throughout the United States? How does the ECE workforce vary by state, district, 
and territory? What are their current education and compensation levels? Which 
educators receive crucial supports like paid time for planning and reflection 

to improve their practice in the classroom? Are documented racial and other 
inequities in the field being eliminated, exacerbated, or remaining stagnant?*** And 
especially critical during a national pandemic: Which educators lack access to health 
insurance? To paid sick time? 


Policymakers, advocates, and other stakeholders are routinely unable to answer 
these basic questions because state data about the early childhood workforce 

are often limited in reach and scope.**? Administrative data sets vary based on the 
settings in which early educators work and the agency responsible for program 
oversight (e.g., Head Start, pre-K, child care licensing). Some states, such as 
Maryland and Rhode Island,‘ have been linking workforce data from a variety 

of administrative sources, but administrative data do not necessarily capture all 
programs and teaching staff if they do not receive public funding or are not licensed. 


Across the country, stakeholders have been engaged in efforts to improve the 
collection of data on the early childhood workforce in individual states. As a result, 
nearly all states collect at least some ECE workforce data via either a registry or survey, 
or both. Registries and surveys are not mutually exclusive. Given their respective 
strengths and limitations, they can be especially powerful when used together to 
develop a richer, more comprehensive understanding of the ECE workforce. 
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THE U.S. LACKS NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL 
DATA ON EARLY EDUCATORS 


ai a\c1acmlsmaremere) any ela=)al=valsih\ccym le) areaiae(ollat=]imelcle-mcvelUlgel-m re) mnte-e] dia soan uals) 
early childhood workforce in its entirety across the United States on 
par with data collected on the K-12 teaching workforce.’ Efforts to 
develop field-specific data include the National Survey of Early Care 
and Education (NSECE) and the National Workforce Registry Alliance 
Workforce Dataset. The NSECE provides a nationally representative, 
detailed portrait of the ECE workforce.** Yet, even this data source has 
<M ail aayie=1ule) alse mre) a=>.<- 10010) (=e lem er=Valalolame) cele (om ol¥] o)IKel\ar-\i7-NiF-]e)(-melelie 
on basic questions about the workforce for all 50 states, and to date, 
the survey has only been fielded at two points in time, 2012 and 2019. 
Similarly, the National Workforce Registry Alliance Workforce Dataset 
cannot yet serve the purpose of a national, longitudinal source of 
information on early educators. Many state registries are not currently 
up to a standard for inclusion in the dataset. To date, the registries of 
only 14 states are included, and Illinois is heavily overrepresented in 
longitudinal analyses.*°” 


Workforce Registries: An ECE workforce registry is a database that stores and tracks 
a variety of information about the demographics, completed and ongoing education, 
and employment status of the ECE workforce. States develop registries for many 
purposes, including understanding the characteristics of the ECE workforce, tracking 
participation in professional development initiatives, and determining placement on 
a state’s career ladder. The National Workforce Registry Alliance sets out specific 
recommendations for the implementation of ECE workforce registries.%° Depending 
on the state, workforce participation in the registry may be required of all teaching 
staff, entirely voluntary, or only required of individuals in certain situations (e.g., those 
working in publicly funded programs or participating in publicly funded professional 
development). As a result, the inclusiveness of each state’s registry varies. Some 
states’ registry data may be considered representative of their state’s ECE workforce, 
while others may not. 


Workforce Surveys: Online, phone, or in-person surveys of directors and teaching 
staff are typically designed to address ECE workforce data gaps by capturing 
information on educators’ characteristics, working conditions, perceptions, and/ 
or experiences. However, surveys, like registries, vary in the quality of their data 
collection and the extent to which they are representative of all programs and 
teaching staff in a state. In addition, many state surveys are not repeated at 
sufficiently regular intervals to provide up-to-date information on the workforce. 
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As funding for early care and education services has been inadequate overall (see 
Financial Resources), most states have not yet allocated sufficient resources 

for ongoing workforce data collection and analysis, whether through registries or 
surveys. As a result, the status of the workforce and change in the workforce over 
time remains difficult to monitor and assess on a state-by-state basis. Yet, without 
such data, the needs of early educators are often invisible to policymakers and the 


wider public. 


Without such data, the needs of early educators are 
often invisible to policymakers and the wider public. 


“For a while, we felt like an island alone on a reckless ocean. 
We are here as essential, strong workers who want to be here 


ico] mole | axere)anvanlelavinvaeleiml al-\\iom ol={=1a mre) eexelan>]alr-lole) 0) em 


Child Care Center Director, California“ 


LACK OF WORKFORCE DATA HINDERS 
PANDEMIC RESPONSE 


Insufficient information on the early educator workforce hinders 
efforts to improve the early care and education system and ensure 
quality educator jobs at the best of times. During a pandemic, limited 
data prevents policymakers and administrators from responding 
effectively in a crisis situation. For example, good data is needed 

to identify ECE staff to serve other essential workers, disseminate 
supports and guidance for health and safety, and crucially, gather 
information on the health and financial needs of early educators 
during closures or while remaining open. 
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During the pandemic, stakeholders have turned to registries as 
important sources of existing workforce infrastructure in some states. 
For example, state registries were used to facilitate access to providers 
for the first national study on the transmission of COVID-19 among 

child care professionals. States have also used their registries to help 
disburse CARES Act funding.**4 Other states used their registries as 

a mechanism for communicating COVID-related information (such as 
Illinois, where the registry includes all licensed center-based and home- 
based staff).1*° 


In addition, advocacy groups and other organizations across a number 

of states conducted new provider surveys to understand the impact of 

COVID-19, bringing to light program closures and financial instability, as 
well as furloughs and stress among staff, though few studies have been 

able to survey teaching staff directly. Examples include: 


e Pandemic Meets Preschool: Impacts of the COVID-19 Outbreak on 
Early Education and Care in Massachusetts (7,1 


e The Nebraska COVID-19 Early Care and Education Provider Survey: 
Experiences, Economic Impact, and Ongoing Needs (7;1** 


e Impact of Covid-19 on Mississippi Childcare Centers (7;1° 


e The Divergent Experiences of Early Educators in Schools and Child 
Care Centers during COVID-19: Findings from Virginia (2;1* 


e Impact of COVID-19 on Colorado's Early Childhood Educators (7; and 


e California Child Care at the Brink: The Devastating Impact of COVID-19 
on California Child Care 7.149 


Despite these efforts, it remains impossible to fully assess the 
magnitude of the devastation and continued risks to educators’ health 
and well-being across the nation. Educators, children, and families 
suffer as a result. 
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The Index assesses state data collection mechanisms that have the potential to 
include the entire ECE workforce, like workforce registries or surveys.*%° While both 
registries and surveys have their strengths and limitations, either format can be used 
to fulfill the function of collecting data on the size and characteristics of the ECE 
workforce. Accordingly, states in the Index are able to meet our indicator criteria 
using either or both mechanisms. We focus on a few key indicators to establish 
whether states have in place at least some basic elements of data collection and 
reporting on the ECE workforce, but it is not an exhaustive discussion of good 
practices for workforce data collection and analysis. For example, the quality of 
workforce data reports varies widely by state. Some states report only basic 
information on the size and core demographics of the workforce. Others report more 
detailed analyses of the workforce, including educational attainment, wages, and 
benefits by job role or setting, for example. While we could not assess the quality of 
reporting or all the core data elements needed to understand the characteristics of 
the workforce due to limited space in the Index, good data collection practices and 
state examples are discussed further in CSCCE’s 2018 policy brief, The Workforce 
Data Deficit: Who It Harms and How It Can Be Overcome “2. Future editions of the 
Index may continue to raise the bar in an effort to promote better practice in this area. 


Overview of State Progress on Workforce Data 


@ Stalled: 17 states 
GS o Edging Forward: 4 states 
Oy @ Making Headway: 23 states 


Not Available: 7 states 


Not Applicable: 0 states 


In 2020, 48 states had a workforce registry, and 25 states had conducted a 
workforce survey at some point within the past five years (2015-2020). Since the 
2018 Index, Indiana launched a workforce registry, and several states conducted 
new surveys (e.g., Massachusetts, New Mexico, North Carolina, and Rhode Island). 
Other states may be in the process of developing a registry or survey. For example, 
California is currently conducting a new workforce survey. Some states (e.g., Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, South Dakota, and Texas) conducted a survey in the past that no 
longer falls within the five-year threshold for inclusion in the Index. 


Seven states (Florida, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming) received no overall assessment in 2020 because we did not have sufficient 
information about one or more indicators related to their workforce registries to 
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make a determination. Most of these states (six of seven) were assessed as making 
headway in 2018. West Virginia was assessed as edging forward in 2018. Due to this 
missing data, we do not report detailed changes over time between 2018 and 2020, 
as we have done for other sections of the 2020 Index. 


TABLE 3.8 


Key to State Progress on Workforce Data 


Workforce Data Maximum 
(Registry and/or Values & Partial Points Points per 
Survey) Take lCerz1¢0) g 


Licensed + 


Inclusive across 


settings? Licensed Only 


All Other, Not Applicable, Not Available 


" Wages: Yes/No 
Collects compensation 


data? 
Benefits: Yes/No 


Yes/No 


Collects race/ethnicity 
data? 


Yes/No 


Summary data reported 
online? 


(07. oe) [al asim o>) mer=14-12x0) a7 Stalled 
5-8 points per category Edging Forward 
9-12 points per category Making Headway 


Notes: The category for inclusiveness called “Licensed Only” was referred to as “All Licensed Settings” in the 
2018 edition of the Index. This category includes teaching staff and/or directors in licensed center- and home- 
based child care settings, whether via registry or survey. States assessed as “Licensed +” include teaching 

staff and/or directors in licensed center- and home-based child care settings as well as staff in one or more of 
the following settings: public pre-K programs, Head Start, and/or license-exempt child care. For an individual 
state, “Licensed +” may be a misnomer, in some states, pre-K and Head Start settings might also be required to 
participate in child care licensing, while in other states, they are governed by separate regulations. For further 


information about these indicators, see Appendix 1: Data Sources & Methodology. 
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FIGURE 3.12 


Map of State Progress on Workforce Data, 2020 
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State Progress on Workforce Data, 2020 
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FIGURE 3.14 


State Progress on Workforce Data per Indicator, 2020 
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State Progress on Workforce Data: Indicators 


Indicator 1: Does the state have at least one formal mechanism that is inclusive 
of the ECE workforce across settings? 


Rationale: Disparate administrative data sources, each covering only a slice of the 
workforce, make it very difficult for states to provide a comprehensive estimate of how 
many teachers are providing early care and education to children and to assess the 
impact of workforce initiatives. Workforce surveys and registries offer an opportunity for 
states to collect data on early educators across settings and funding streams. 


Current Status Across States: Fifty out of 51 states (all 50 states and the District of 

Columbia) have an ongoing registry and/or a survey conducted recently (within the 
past five years). Mississippi is the only state without a confirmed registry or survey 
in 2020, due to missing data on the status of their registry and no recent survey.*°? 

Approximately one-half of the states included at least licensed center- and home- 

based settings in their data collection, whether via registry, survey, or both. 


e Licensed +: Eighteen out of 51 states had at least one formal data mechanism 
(registry and/or survey) with required participation (in the case of registries) or 
sampling (for workforce surveys) that was inclusive of licensed centers and home- 
based programs, as well as Head Start, pre-K, and/or license-exempt settings. 


e Licensed Only: Eight out of 51 states required registry participation or used a 
workforce survey to sample educators from licensed child care settings only. 


e Other/Not Available: Twenty-five out of 51 states did not meet criteria for the 
“Licensed Only” or “Licensed +” categories and belong in one of the following 
categories: 

o Other: Seventeen of these 25 states required participation/sampling for a 
defined but more limited subset of the workforce for either their registry or 
workforce survey; allowed for voluntary registry participation across settings; 
and/or did not use a formal mechanism for workforce data. 


o Not Available: Eight states could not be assessed for this indicator due to 
missing information on the status of their registry inclusiveness and no recent 
survey (Florida, Kentucky, Mississippi, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming).*°$ 
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Indicator 2: Does the state’s mechanism for collecting workforce data include 
compensation? 


Rationale: Given the many negative consequences of inadequate wages, including 
economic insecurity and increased turnover (see Early Educator Pay and 


problem across settings. 


Current Status Across States: In total, 41 states (out of the 50 states with either a 
confirmed registry or a recent workforce survey) collected either wage or benefit data 
via their registry or survey. 

e Twenty-eight states collected both wage and benefit data. 


e Twelve states collected wage data only. 


e One state collected benefits data only (Georgia). 


e Five states with registries and/or surveys collected neither wage nor benefits data 
(Alabama, Hawaii, Kentucky, Louisiana, Washington). 


e Four states could not be assessed for this indicator due to missing information 
about their registry and no recent survey (Florida, Indiana, Maine, and West Virginia). 


Of the 25 states with recent workforce surveys, nearly all include information on 
wages and benefits. 
e Twenty-three states collected data on wages using workforce surveys. 


e Twenty-one states collected data on benefits using workforce surveys. 
Of the 48 states with registries: 


e Thirty states collected wage data using a registry. 
e Fifteen states collected information on benefits using a registry. 


e For 16 states, we lacked information on whether the registry includes wage 
or benefit data. For eight of these states, we lacked information on registry 
data collection for both wages and benefits (Florida, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia). 
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Indicator 3: Does the state’s mechanism for collecting workforce data include 
information on race/ethnicity? 


Rationale: Understanding the demographics of the workforce is critical for bringing 
attention to and creating remedies for existing bias and inequitable opportunities for 
professional development and advancement. 


Current Status Across States: In total, 44 out of 50 states with registries and/or surveys 
collected race/ethnicity data via their registry or survey, with 13 of these states 
collecting these data through both mechanisms. 


e Nineteen of the 25 states with recent workforce surveys collected 
race/ethnicity data. 

e Thirty-eight of the 48 states with registries collected this data. For six out of the 
48 states with registries, we lacked information about whether the state’s registry 
collected race/ethnicity data (Florida, Indiana, Maryland, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
North Carolina). 


Indicator 4: Does the state use the data collected to report publicly on the status 
of the workforce? 


Rationale: One of the challenges of assessing state-level workforce data is that states 
do not always report aggregate data publicly. Yet, without this information, researchers, 
advocates, and other stakeholders are unable to understand and evaluate the status of 
the ECE workforce and the barriers to improving working conditions. 


Current Status Across States: In total, 35 states (out of 50 with a survey and/or registry) 
reported some aggregated data online via survey and/or registry. 


e Twenty-one out of 25 states with recent workforce surveys reported workforce 
data online. 


e Fewer than one-half (21) of the 48 states with registries published this information, 
though some states with registries report data internally or to partner agencies, or 
may make data available upon request. For four out of 48 states with registries, we 
lacked information about their registry for this indicator (Missouri, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, and South Dakota). 
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POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS: 
WORKFORCE DATA 


e Develop and commit to a plan to enact required participation in 
state workforce data systems by all members of the ECE workforce 
employed in schools, center-, and home-based child care settings. 


e Ensure that data systems support analysis and reporting and are used 
to: 


o Assess the impact of policy and funding decisions on early 
educators; 


o Inform local, state, and national ECE reform efforts; and 


o Identify and remedy disparities in such areas as compensation, 
educational attainment, and tenure according to, for example, 
race, age, and geography, among others. 


e Identify potential federal (e.g., Child Care Development Fund [CCDF]), 
state, and local funding sources and design advocacy strategies 
to secure funds for workforce data collection, management, and 
analysis. 


Ensure that workforce data collection and analysis are part of early 
childhood governance functions and support the integration of 
workforce data systems with broader early childhood data, such as 
licensing databases, resource and referral databases, quality rating 
and improvement systems, early childhood health data, and K-12 
data. Prioritize workforce data system development and improvement 
in state CCDF plans. 


e Join with other state leaders to encourage federal leaders to: 


o Establish common fields to be used across datasets to ensure 
comparability; 

o Resolve long-standing inadequacies in all federally funded 
datasets that include data on early educators; and 


o Dedicate sustained funding for ECE workforce data collection, 
including a regularly implemented, national study that also 
provides state-level estimates. 
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TABLE 3.9 


Progress on Workforce Data, by State/Territory, 2020 


(ove) | [-Yo dS SX-) fe) a d) 
, (eco) | (-Te ) 
r Compensation Data Aggregate 
Inclusive Race/ Bat yi0y21) 
ata 
Across Settings Ethnicity 4 Progress 
Wages Benefits Data Publicly 
Online 
Registry (4 | Other No No | Yes | No 
Alabama Stalled 
Survey (2 | Other No No | No | Yes 
Registry (4 | Other Yes Yes | Yes | No Making 
Alaska 
Survey % | Licensed + Yes Yes | Yes | Yes pega 
Registry (4 | Other Yes Yes | Yes | Yes 
: Edging 
puigona Not Not Not Not Forward 
Survey Not Applicable 
Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 
Registry (4 | Licensed Only Yes | No | Yes | No Making 
Arkansas 
Survey % | Licensed + Yes | Yes | No | Yes RIE) 
Not 
Registry (4 Other Yes Yes No 
Available 
California Stalled 
Not Not Not Not 
Survey Not Applicable 
Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 
Regi Oth Ye a Ye Ye 
egistry % ther es es es : 
Saas Available Making 
Headway 
Survey [2 Licensed + Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Registry (4 | Other Yes | No | Yes | Yes 
Connecticut Not Not Not Not Stalled 
Survey Not Applicable 
Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 
] A 
Registry [4 | Other Yes No | Yes No Edging 
Delaware 
Survey [2 | Other Yes Yes | Yes Yes OMEN. 
Biko Registry (4 | Licensed Only No No | Yes No Making 
Solum Survey (2 | Licensed + Yes Yes | Yes No readway 
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TABLE 3.9 CONTINUED 


(ovo) | (-Te) 3 LSX=) oe) &) 
F (oo) | (-Yo4 
‘ Compensation Data Aggregate 
Inclusive Race/ Dar 2020 
ata 
Across Settings Ethnicity Public! Progress 
7 ublic 
Wages Benefits Data y 
Online 
NCATE Not Not Not yj 
egistry 4 ot Available es 
Available Available Available Not 
Florida ; 
Not Not Not Not Available 
Survey Not Applicable 
Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 
Registry (4 | Other | No | Yes | Yes | No 
Georgia Not Not Nai Not Stalled 
Survey Not Applicable 
Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 
Registry (4 | Other | No | No | No | No 
Hawaii Not Not Not Not Stalled 
Survey Not Applicable 
Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 
Registry (4 | Other | Yes | No | Yes | No Making 
Idaho 
Survey % | Licensed + | Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes andway 
Registry (4 | Licensed Only | Yes | No | Yes | Yes Making 
Illinois 
Survey (2 | Licensed + | Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes Headey 
Not Not Not 
Registry Licensed + No 
Available Available Available Not 
Indiana ; 
Not Not Not Not Available 
Survey Not Applicable 
Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 
Registry [4 | Licensed + | Yes | Yes | Yes | No Making 
lowa 
Survey [7 | Licensed only | Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes Beacuay 
Not Not Not Not 
Registry Not Applicable : 
Applicable | Applicable Applicable Applicable Making 
Kansas 
Headway 
Survey (2 Licensed Only Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Registry [4 | Not Available | No | No | Yes | No 
Not 
en’ Not Not Not Not Available 
Survey Not Applicable 
Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 
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TABLE 3.9 CONTINUED 


(oro) | (-Te 3 LSX=) oe) gt) 
F (oe) | (-Yo4 
i Compensation Data Aggregate 
Inclusive Race/ Bay yA0y20) 
ata 
Across Settings Ethnicity Publicl Progress 
; ublic 
Wages Benefits Data y 
Online 
Registry [4 Other | No No | Yes | No 
Louisiana Not Not Not Not Stalled 
Survey Not Applicable 
Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 
5 ae Not Not , 7 
egistry (4 ther es es 
Available Available 
Maine Stalled 
Not Not Not Not 
Survey Not Applicable 
Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 
Not Not Not 
Registry Not Available Yes 
Available Available Available Not 
Maryland 
Available 
Survey [7 Licensed Only Yes No No No 
Registry [4 | Other | Yes | Yes | Yes | No Making 
Massachusetts 
Survey (4 | Licensed + | Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes Headway 
Registry (4 | Other | Yes | Yes | Yes | No Making 
Michigan 
Survey (2 | Licensed + | Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes aaaway 
Not 
Registry [4 Other Yes Yes No 
Available 
Minnesota Stalled 
Not Not Not Not 
Survey Not Applicable 
Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 
Not Not Not Not 
Registry Not Available 
Available Available Available Available 
Mississippi Stalled 
Not Not Not Not 
Survey Not Applicable 
Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 
Not 
Registry [4 Other Yes Yes Yes 
Available 
Missouri Stalled 
Not Not Not Not 
Survey Not Applicable 
Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 
Registry (4 Licensed Only | Yes | No | Yes | Yes 
Making 
Monette Not Not Not Not Headway 
Survey Not Applicable 
Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 
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TABLE 3.9 CONTINUED 


(ove) | [-Yo ds Reports 
. (oxo) | (-Yo4 
, Compensation Data Aggregate 
Inclusive Race/ Dai PAA) 
E 1) 
Across Settings Ethnicity Publicl Progress 
4 ublic 
Benefits Data y 
Online 
5 ae Not Not Not ” 
egistry (4 ther es : 
Available Available Available Making 
Nebraska 
Headway 
Survey % Licensed + Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Registry (4 | Licensed Only | Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes 
Making 
Nevada Not Not Not Not Headway 
Survey Not Applicable 
Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 
Registry (4 | Other | Yes | Yes | Yes | No 
New 
Hampshire Not Not Not Not pale 
Survey Not Applicable 
Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 
Registry Not Availabl Y ue “ Y 
egistry (4 ot Available es es 
Available Available 
New Jersey Stalled 
Not Not Not Not 
Survey Not Applicable 
Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 
Not Not Not Not 
Registry Not Applicable ; : ; : Making 
Now Mexiog Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 
Headway 
Survey % Licensed + Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Registry (4 | Other | Yes | No | Yes | No 
New York Not Not Not Not Stalled 
Survey Not Applicable 
Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 
a a ET Not Not Not Not 
egistry 4 ot Available ‘ 
Available Available Available Available Making 
North Carolina 
Headway 
Survey [7 Licensed + Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Registry (4 | Not Available | Yes | Yes | Yes Yes Making 
North Dakota 
Survey % | Licensed Only | Yes | Yes | No Yes ead nay 
Regi Li d Y es Y Y 
egistry 4% icensed + es es es : 
an Available Making 
io 
Headway 
Survey Other Yes Yes No No 
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TABLE 3.9 CONTINUED 


(ove) | [-Yo ds Reports 
. (oxo) | (-Yo4 
, Compensation Data Aggregate 
Inclusive Race/ Dat yA0y20) 
ata 
Across Settings Ethnicity Publicl Progress 
4 ublic 
Benefits Data y 
Online 
Not 
Registry [4 Other Yes Yes Yes 
Available 
Oklahoma Stalled 
Not Not Not Not 
Survey Not Applicable 
Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 
Registry (4 Licensed Only | Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes 
Making 
eigen Not Not Not Not Headway 
Survey Not Applicable 
Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 
Registry Not Availabl Y i Y bia 
egistry 4% ot Available es es 
Available Available Not 
Pennsylvania : 
Not Not Not Not Available 
Survey Not Applicable 
Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 
Registry (4 | Not Available | Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes Edging 
Rhode Island 
Survey (2 | Other | Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes Forward 
Registry (4 | Licensed Only | Yes | Yes | Yes | No Making 
South Carolina 
Survey % | Licensed + | Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes senaiay 
Not 
Registry (4 Not Available Yes No Yes 
Available 
South Dakota Stalled 
Not Not Not Not 
Survey Not Applicable 
Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 
Not 
Registry (4 Other Yes Yes Yes 
Available 
Tennessee Stalled 
Not Not Not Not 
Survey Not Applicable 
Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 
Registry [4 Other | Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes 
Texas Not Not Not Not Stalled 
Survey Not Applicable 
Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 
Registry (4 Other No No No No 
Edging 
Utah 
Forward 
Survey Licensed Only Yes No Yes No 
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TABLE 3.9 CONTINUED 


(ove) | [-Yo d Reports 
. ore) | (-Yot 
A Compensation Data Aggregate 
Inclusive Race/ Dat yA A0) 
ata 
Across Settings Ethnicity Progress 


i Publicl 
Wages Benefits Dae u lig y 
Online 


Licensed + 
Making 


Headway 


Vermont 
Licensed + Yes | 


Not 


Not 
Available 


| Available 
Virginia | 


Making 


Headway 


Licensed + Yes Yes 


Licensed + No No 


Washington 


Not Not Headway 


Not Not 
Not Applicable 


Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 


Not Not 
Not Available Yes Yes 


Available Available Not 


West Virginia 


Not Not Available 


Not Not 
Not Applicable 


Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 


Yes Yes Yes No 


Making 
Wisconsin 
Headway 


Licensed Only 


Not Available Yes Yes Yes No 


Not 
Wyoming 


Available 


Not Not Not Not 


Not Applicable 


Yes Yes 
Making 


Applicable Applicable Applicable Applicable 


Registries: 48 | Licensed +: 18 
Wages & Benefits: 28 
Surveys: 25 Licensed Only: 8 
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TABLE 3.9 CONTINUED 


(ove) | [-Yeu d) Reports 


(ove) | (-Yo 
Torniory Inclusive Race/ aera yAUy20) 
Across Settings Ethnicity Publicly Progress 
1D Fe) ¢-) 


Online 


Not Not Not 
Registry Not Available 
American Available Available Available Available Not 
Samoa Not Not Not Not Available 
Survey Not Available 
Available Available Available Available 


Not Not Not Not 
Registry Not Available 
Available Available Available Available Not 


Survey Not Available 
Available Available Available Available 


Not Not Not Not 
Registry Not Available 
Northern Available Available Available Available Not 
Mariana Islands Not Not Not Not Available 
Survey Not Available 
Available Available Available Available 


Not Not Not Not 
Registry Not Available 
Available Available Available Available Not 
Puerto Rico ; 
Not Not Not Not Available 
Survey Not Available 
Available Available Available Available 


Not Not Not Not Available 


Not Not Not Not 
Registry Not Available 
U.S. Virgin Available Available Available Available Not 


Islands Not Not Not Not Available 
Survey Not Available 
Available Available Available Available 


Notes: Some states (Florida, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Wyoming) did not receive an 
assessment for workforce data in 2020 because not enough data were available for one or more indicators at the time of data 
collection. These states are noted in this table with “Not Available” for the 2020 progress value. The inclusiveness of North 


Dakota’s survey was misclassified in 2018, resulting in an incorrect assessment of stalled; they are classified correctly as 


making headway in 2020. 


For some states, information on whether the registry collects data on wages and/or race/ethnicity was confirmed in 
collaboration with the National Workforce Registry Alliance (NWRA): Massachusetts, Missouri, Tennessee, Wisconsin, and 


Wyoming (wage and race/ethnicity); New Jersey and Oklahoma (wage); and Pennsylvania (race/ethnicity). 
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Early Childhood Educator 


Workforce Policies 


a 


TPSu Financial Resources 


An overhaul of the early care and education system and vastly increased 
public investment in ECE are essential to ensure that the urgent needs of the early 
childhood workforce, children, and families are met during the crisis of the pandemic 
and beyond. Most ECE services are purchased in the marketplace by families. Publicly funded 
child care services are primarily designed for children in very low-income families and are 
under-resourced and oversubscribed. Before COVID-19, these conditions fueled a system that 
financially overburdened parents, yet still underfunded programs and, thus, kept the wages of 
teachers at poverty levels. Imagine if parents had to individually shoulder the cost of third grade 
for their child or if elementary school teachers’ wages were determined by what parents could 
afford. During COVID-19, the lack of adequate financial resources — coupled with the policy 
failures that have pushed parents to work — have compelled programs in many states to stay 
open even when staff feel unsafe or lack the equipment and supplies they need to operate as 
safely as possible. Many of these programs are unlikely to maintain services due to reduced 
enrollments coupled with increased costs to meet public health standards. 


WITHOUT ADEQUATE PUBLIC FUNDING, CHILD 
CARE INDUSTRY ON THE VERGE OF COLLAPSE 


Throughout the pandemic, there has been a disturbing contrast in 
public discourse between the recognition of child care as “essentia 
for working families as well as the general economy and the failure 
to allocate adequate funds to support this collapsing industry. Without 
proper funding, support, and guidance, many ECE programs may 
simply cease to exist. 


IZ 


In the early days of the pandemic, many child care programs were 
already facing potential closure due to plummeting enrollment and an 
absence of public funding to stabilize programs.*® The situation did 
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not improve as states began to reopen sectors of the economy. Child 
care programs incurred increased costs to meet health and safety 
regulations but also continued to face lower enrollment and therefore 
less revenue to help cover those costs. Some child care programs 
remained open due to financial pressures despite concerns about 
health and safety risks to their staff and their families. In survey results 
published by CSCCE in July 2020, California child care providers 
reported that 80 percent of open child care providers remained in 
operation specifically due to an inability to afford a temporary closure.’*” 


Yet, without additional public funding and with increased costs, child 
care providers struggling to stay open often have no choice but to 
eventually close their doors. According to a national survey of child 
care programs released in July 2020 by NAEYC, 40 percent of child care 
programs reported that closure was certain without additional public 
investment.* 


The federal government has failed to provide adequate, timely relief. 
ECE programs, which are typically very small businesses, faced many 
challenges in accessing support through the Paycheck Protection 
Program.**? The CARES Act passed in March 2020 contained only 
minimal increases in child care funding ($3.5 billion), far short of the 
at least $53 billion per year called for by the National Academies of 
Science, Engineering, and Medicine even before the pandemic hit.’ 


Many states have initiated some form of temporary crisis relief for 
programs, such as increases to child care subsidy reimbursement 
rates or new grants available to licensed and/or subsidized programs. 
However, these grants have been extraordinarily low in amount (often 
less than $10,000 or even less than $5,000 per program)'* and/or 

are provided on a one-time basis, due to ongoing inadequate public 
funding for ECE. Most states did not begin to offer these types of 
additional funds to child care programs until after the federal CARES 
Act passed,’® and as those funds were spent throughout the summer, 
many states reduced their support for programs in the fall.*® In some 
instances, states have looked to other sources of funding not specific 
to child care, such as the Coronavirus Relief Fund, to help fill the 
gaps,‘ yet overall, the levels of public investment from both the federal 
and state levels remains insufficient in any given state. 
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The expectation that an already overburdened child care system can meet the 
demands of an emergency situation without adequate support is impractical and 
irresponsible. The pandemic, while dire, nonetheless provides policymakers at 
federal and state levels with an opportunity to reimagine how ECE is funded, both in 
the short term and in the long term. Restoring the pre-pandemic system is not the 
answer to the decades-long child care crisis. A transformative vision and the financial 
resources to implement that vision are critical to building a system that delivers on 
the promise of early education for all children, their families, and the educators upon 
whom they rely. Small, ad hoc increases to public funding are not a solution to the 
chronic underfunding that characterizes the system as a whole. 


The time is past due to overcome sticker shock about the costs of an appropriately 
funded early care and education system that is effective and equitable for children, 
their families, and early educators. Setting a price for comprehensive ECE systems 
across states must reflect the resources necessary to support educators to achieve 
higher levels of both entry and advanced qualifications, provide work environments 
that support effective teacher practice and protect their well-being, and ensure 
predictable and appropriate increases in compensation that are sufficient to attract 
and retain skilled educators. The failure to do so not only costs our economy billions 
of dollars every year in lost household income as parents are forced to leave the 
paid labor force or reduce their work hours, but also prevents the United States 
from realizing the immediate and long-term benefits of a transformed system.*® 
Such benefits range from the monetary (increased tax revenue) to the moral (greater 
gender and racial equity in the workplace). 


A VALUES-BASED BUDGET FOR EVERY STATE 


It is imperative that states articulate how the long-term funding vision 
outlined in the National Academies’ Transforming the Financing of 
Early Care and Education*® can be applied in their state context 

to determine the level of national and state resources required to 
implement that vision. Getting these costs right is important, as these 


estimates are being used to inform policy and revenue solutions. 


Prior to the pandemic, CSCCE developed estimated total costs of ECE 
for every state and the District of Columbia, in collaboration with the 
Economic Policy Institute (EPI).*°” These cost estimates, summarized 
for every state in Table 3.13, are based on a set of core principles 
originally published in the EPI/CSCCE publication, Financing Early 


Educator Quality: A Values-Based Budget for Every State. ~ 
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“Young children — regardless of age or setting — need well- 
prepared teachers. 


“To attract and retain highly skilled teachers, the ECE system 
must offer good wages, guaranteed benefits, and healthy working 
(exe) areniarovarsy 
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sufficient staffing should be maintained to ensure adequate 
coverage at all times. 


“Teachers must be allotted adequate time during which they 
do not have responsibility for children, so that they can attend 
to other professional responsibilities (e.g., plan activities and 
communicate with co-teachers and parents) as well as obtain 
further professional development. 
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“To meet the increased demand for services anticipated once a 
stronger system is in place, the pipeline of highly qualified and 
committed teachers must be increased.’ 


The cost estimates in Table 3.13 illustrate the importance of 
significant new public investment in ECE across the country in 
order to ensure that parents are not burdened by high child care 
fees and educators are not subsidizing the system through poverty- 
level wages and lack of professional supports. The cost estimates 
take into account several important distinctions between early 
education and K-12 education, such as reduced group sizes and 
differences in the length of the work year. However, due to the 
increased costs of running an ECE program during the pandemic 
— such as further reductions in group sizes/increased staffing and 
new health and safety requirements — these costs are likely to be 
underestimates and should serve as a guide only. In addition, other 
cost estimates have focused more in-depth on certain aspects of 
reform to the ECE system, such as supporting new and existing 
members of the workforce to attain degrees,‘ which can serve as a 
complement to the overall estimates developed by CSCCE and EPI. 


For more information on the assumptions that drive the values- 
based budget estimates presented in this report, see Financing 
Early Educator Quality: A Values-Based Budget for Every State. 
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States must take on the charge of systems reform — in coordination with the federal 
government as appropriate. A crucial step is for states to engage in a cost-modeling 
exercise and develop a multi-year plan for implementation. For example, the District 
of Columbia conducted a cost estimation model in order to inform reimbursement 
rates for subsidized child care programs,” rather than rely on market rates, which 
is known to be a flawed method for understanding the true cost of high-quality 
early care and education.” It is critical that such cost modeling exercises include 
assumptions that reflect appropriate conditions for the workforce, particularly in 
terms of qualifications, compensation, and adequate staffing levels and supports.1” 
The estimates developed by CSCCE and the Economic Policy Institute (EPI) are a 
good starting point to understand likely costs at the state level (see Table 3.13). 


Ultimately, even though federal funding continues to be an important 
source of resources for early care and education, state policymakers have 
considerable leeway — and thus, responsibility — to prioritize ECE in their 
own state budgets. 


Simultaneously, there are existing opportunities for states to devote additional 
funding to ECE as a down payment toward the level of funding that will ultimately 
be required. State-funded pre-K has been a primary means of dedicated state ECE 
spending over the past several decades,’ but states can also contribute resources 
in other ways, such as additional spending on child care services. Ultimately, even 
though federal funding continues to be an important source of resources for early 
care and education, state policymakers have considerable leeway — and thus, 
responsibility — to prioritize ECE in their own state budgets. Future editions of the 
Index may include additional or new state efforts to move toward a publicly funded 
system of ECE for all children age 0-5, but in the interim, the 2020 Index continues to 
track whether states are, at a minimum, devoting additional state funding above and 
beyond what is required to receive federal funding for ECE. 


“We deserve some support. Frog Hollow and other family 
(oJ ali (o Mer-Va-Me1-Jalolesm at-\'{omer-]a-10 nce) mrolU] moxe)anvanlelalia’miole 
(o[=Yor-\o(=1syuu 010] MolU] mroxolanvanlelalia’m at-\omalelaer-|a-1omco)mUlsm ia mellls 
time of need.” 


Family Child Care Owner and Director, California *” 
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Overview of State Progress on Financial Resources 


Q Stalled: 28 states 


O Edging Forward: 21 states 


) Making Headway: 2 states 


Between 2018 and 2020, seven states improved their assessment by meeting one 
or both of the key financial resources indicators: 


e Nebraska made the greatest shift by moving from stalled to making headway 
by meeting both indicators. 


e Tennessee improved from edging forward to making headway, also meeting 
both indicators. 


e California, the District of Columbia, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, and Montana 
advanced from stalled to edging forward. 


However, seven other states moved down in their assessment by meeting one or 
none of the indicators: 


e Alaska, Connecticut, Indiana, Maine, New Hampshire, and Wyoming moved 
from edging forward to stalled, no longer meeting either of the financial 
resources indicators. 


e Washington shifted from making headway to edging forward for meeting only 
one of the indicators (the ratio of pre-K spending to K-12 spending decreased). 


Overall, approximately one-half of states remain in the stalled category, meeting 
neither of the key indicators for state financial support of ECE, while only two are 


making headway. 
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TABLE 3.10 


Key to State Progress on Financial Resources 


Financial Resources Values Maximum Points per Indicator 


State reports extra Child Care Development 
Fund (CCDF) spending? 


Yes/No 


Pre-K per-child spending as % of K-12: 
Greater than 50%? 


Yes/No 


(07-5 oe) fal ksmu f=) axey= 14-120) a7 Stalled 
5-8 points per category Edging Forward 


9-12 points per category Making Headway 


FIGURE 3.15 


Map of State Progress on Financial Resources, 2020 


Stalled: oO Edging Forward: OQ Making Headway: 
The state has made little The state has made The state is taking action and 
or no progress. partial progress. advancing promising policies. 
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FIGURE 3.16 


State Progress on Financial Resources, 2018 & 2020 
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FIGURE 3.17 


State Progress on Financial Resources per Indicator, 2018 & 2020 
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State Progress on Financial Resources: Indicators 


Indicator 1: Did the state report extra Child Care Development Fund 
(CCDF) spending? 


Rationale: The Child Care Development Fund (CCDF), authorized by the Child Care 
and Development Block Grant (CCDBG), is a core source of federal funding for early 
care and education services and for initiatives pertaining to the ECE workforce. 
Despite recent increases, CCDF funding remains far below what is needed to achieve 
high-quality ECE services.” In order to receive all federal CCDF funds, states must 
spend a set match amount and meet Maintenance of Effort (MOE) requirements. 

We focus on whether states spent over and above the minimum requirement for 
matching or MOE funds for at least one of the preceding three fiscal years for which 
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data are available (2016-2018), using CCDF expenditure data from the Center for Law 
and Social Policy (CLASP).*”* Because states are not required to report whether they 
spend above the minimum required, the totals given here may be an underestimate. 


Current Status Across States: A total of eight states (Colorado, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Nebraska, Ohio, Tennessee, Vermont, Washington) reported extra CCDF spending for 
ECE beyond what is required to receive federal funds during at least one of the years 
in the period 2016-2018. 


Change Over Time: The number of states that met this criteria decreased by one 
state since 2018. Specifically, Louisiana, Nebraska, and Tennessee reported additional 
CCDF spending and joined the states that met this criteria. Alaska, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, and Wyoming no longer met the criteria because they did not report 
additional spending for any year during 2016-2018. 


Indicator 2: Is pre-K per-child spending more than 50 percent of per-child K-12 
spending? 


Rationale: Of all the areas of ECE, publicly funded pre-K has come the closest to 
being accepted as education and a public good for all children. Nonetheless, funding 
per child on pre-K is still lower than funding for older children. 


Current Status Across States: Seventeen states spend at least half as much per child 
on public pre-K compared to per-child spending on public K-12 education. However, 
in some cases this may be due to low spending on K-12 rather than high spending on 
pre-K: ten of these 17 states fall below the median per-child spending on K-12 across 
all states ($13,730). 


Change Over Time: Since 2018, there was a net increase in states devoting more than 
half of what they spend on K-12 to public pre-K. 


e Eleven states maintained a ratio of at least 50-percent pre-K to K-12 spending and 
continued to meet this criteria for 2020. 


e Five states (California, Maryland, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska) and the District of 
Columbia increased their ratio of pre-K funding and now meet the criteria for this 
indicator in 2020. 


e On the other hand, three states (Indiana, Maine, and Washington) dipped below the 
threshold for this indicator. 
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POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS: 
FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


Identify the public funding needed at the state level to ensure 
ECE access for all children and families, as well as good jobs for 
educators. 


e Estimate the true cost of services that relieve the financial burden on 
families while also advancing preparation, workplace supports, and 
compensation of the workforce. The values-based budget estimates 
developed by CSCCE and EPI (see Table 3.13) are a good starting 
point to understand likely costs at the state-level. 


e Determine the extent of the cost gap between existing resources and 
what is required to accomplish reforms. 


Create a plan for phased implementation. For example, an eight-year 
plan could include Phase 1: development; Phase 2: progression and 
learnings; and Phase 3: full implementation. Identify costs associated 
with each phase and incorporate data collection and analysis to 
facilitate learning and adjustments during the implementation process. 


Commit to securing dedicated, sustainable funds to enact reforms. 


e Develop an educational campaign to assist policymakers and the 
public in understanding the costs of building an equitable system 
and the benefits of this investment. 


e Support national proposals, such as a "New Deal" child care 
infrastructure investment (7, to increase the number and safety of 
community-based facilities. Funding for small center- and home- 
based programs to make needed repairs and improve ventilation is 
crucial to ensure safe learning environments for children and safe 
work environments for educators during the COVID-19 pandemic. 


e Prioritize ECE in state budgets in the absence of or in addition to 
increased federal funding. 
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TABLE 3.11 


Progress on Financial Resources, by State/Territory, 2020 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


District of 
Columbia 


Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 


Kentucky 


State Reported 
Extra CCDF 


Spending, 
2016-2018 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 
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Ratio of Pre-K 
to K-12 Spending 
More Than 50% 


Yes 
No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
No 


No 


Yes 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


Yes 


2020 Progress 


Edging Forward 
Stalled 
Stalled 
Edging Forward 
Edging Forward 
Edging Forward 
Stalled 


Stalled 


Edging Forward 


Stalled 
Edging Forward 
Stalled 
Stalled 
Stalled 
Stalled 
Stalled 
Stalled 


Edging Forward 
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TABLE 3.11 CONTINUED 


Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New 
Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 


State Reported 
Extra CCDF 
Spending, 
2016-2018 


Yes 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 


No 


No 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 


No 


Ratio of Pre-K 


to K-12 Spending 
More Than 50% 


No 
No 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 


Yes 


No 
No 


Yes 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 
No 


Yes 


| Yes 
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2020 Progress 


Edging Forward 
Stalled 

Edging Forward 
Stalled 

Edging Forward 
Stalled 

Edging Forward 
Stalled 

Edging Forward 
Making Headway 


Stalled 


Stalled 


Edging Forward 
Stalled 
Stalled 
Edging Forward 
Stalled 
Edging Forward 


Edging Forward 


TABLE 3.11 CONTINUED 


State Reported 
Extra CCDF 


Ratio of Pre-K 
to K-12 Spending 2020 Progress 


Spendi 
paar More Than 50% 


2016-2018 


Oregon Edging Forward 


Pennsylvania | No No Stalled 


| | 

| | 
Rhode Island No | Yes | Edging Forward 
South Carolina | No | No | Stalled 
South Dakota | No | No | Stalled 
Tennessee | Yes | Yes | Making Headway 
Texas | No | No | Stalled 
Utah | No | No | Stalled 
Vermont | Yes | No | Edging Forward 
Virginia | No | No | Stalled 
Washington | Yes | No | Edging Forward 
West Virginia | No | Yes | Edging Forward 
Wisconsin | No | No | Stalled 
Wyoming | No | No | Stalled 
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TABLE 3.11 CONTINUED 


State Reported Rat OT Prarie 
Extra CCDF 


Wlagivelayy to K-12 Spending 2020 Progress 


Spending, More Than 50% 
2016-2018 


American 


Not Applicable Not Available Not Applicable 
Samoa PP PP 


Guam Not Applicable Not Available Not Applicable 


Northern 
Mariana Not Applicable Not Available Not Applicable 
Islands 


Puerto Rico Not Applicable Not Available Not Applicable 


U.S. Virgin 


Not Appli | Not Availabl Not Appli | 
islands ot Applicable ot Available ot Applicable 


Sources: Ratio of pre-K to K-12 spending calculated by CSCCE, using data from Friedman-Krauss et al. (2020). 
The State of Preschool 2019. Rutgers, NJ: National Institute for Early Education Research. Retrieved from http:// 
nieer.org/state-preschoo!-yearbooks/2019-2. (4 Excess spending 2016-2018 determinations were made using 


data provided by CLASP based on the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Child Care and 


Development Fund Program Data and Statistics. 
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TABLE 3.12 


Pre-K & K-12 per Pupil Spending, by State, 2019 


Pre-K Spending as 
% of K-12 Spending 


Pre-K Spending K-12 Spending 


Alabama | $6,257 | $11,143 | 56% 
Alaska | 6,521 | $26,305 | 21% 
Arizona | $4,013 | $9,781 | 41% 
Arkansas | $9,332 | G1 595 | 80% 
California | $8,427 | $16,096 | 52% 
Colorado | $4,525 | $13,507 | 34% 
Connecticut | $8,786 | $21,691 | 41% 
Delaware | $7,277 | $15,496 | 47% 
es | $19,710 | $37,594 | 52% 
Florida | $2,253 | $11,364 | 20% 
Georgia | $4,539 | $11,238 | 40% 
Hawaii | $7,208 | $18,194 | 40% 
Idaho | $0 | $8,645 | 0% 
Illinois | $5,811 | Sil 525 | 33% 
Indiana | $0 | $10,491 | 0% 
lowa | $3,516 | $13,385 | 26% 
Kansas | $2,164 | $13,730 | 16% 
Kentucky | $8,453 | $11,693 | 72% 
Louisiana | $4,793 | $13,545 | 35% 
Maine | $8,414 | $18,077 | 47% 
Maryland | $8,432 | $16,258 | 52% 
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TABLE 3.12 CONTINUED 


Pre-K Spending as 
% of K-12 Spending 


Pre-K Spending K-12 Spending 


Massachusetts | $3,430 | $20,296 | 17% 
Michigan | $6,586 | $12,344 | 538% 
Minnesota | $6,570 | $15,582 | 42% 
Mississippi | $9,457 | $9,439 | 100% 
Missouri | $3,330 | $13,257 | 25% 
Montana | $9,633 | $12,172 | 79% 
Nebraska | $8,585 | $13,075 | 66% 
Nevada | $6,832 | $13,993 | 49% 
New Hampshire | $0 | $18,443 | 0% 

New Jersey | $13,502 | $21,790 | 62% 
New Mexico | $6,060 | $12,936 | 47% 
New York | $6,912 | $30,392 | 23% 
North Carolina | $9,162 | $10,771 | 85% 
North Dakota | $531 | $16,902 | 3% 

Ohio | $4,000 | $13,411 | 30% 
Oklahoma | $9,096 | $9,673 | 94% 
Oregon | $9,820 | $14,697 | 67% 
Pennsylvania | $6,563 | $20,737 | 32% 
Rhode Island | $11,784 | $18,119 | 65% 
South Carolina | $3,138 | $13,811 | 23% 
South Dakota | $0 | $12,397 | 0% 

Tennessee | $6,266 | $9,952 | 63% 
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TABLE 3.12 CONTINUED 


Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


Territory 


American Samoa 
Guam 


Northern 
Mariana Islands 


Puerto Rico 


U.S. Virgin 


Pre-K Spending 


$0 
$8,164 
$6,299 
$8,969 
$11,052 
$6,110 


$0 


Pre-K Spending 


$0 


$4,901 


Not Available 


$0 


$0 


K-12 Spending 


$12,621 
$9,057 

$18,446 
$13,914 
$19,476 
$13,747 
$13,611 


$19,735 


K-12 Spending 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Pre-K Spending as 
% of K-12 Spending 


Pre-K Spending as 
% of K-12 Spending 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Islands 


Source: Pre-K and K-12 spending data compiled from Friedman-Krauss et al. (2020). The State of Preschool 
2019. Rutgers, NJ: National Institute for Early Education Research. Retrieved from http://nieer.org/state- 


preschool-yearbooks/2019-2. [4 


Note: The State of Preschool Yearbooks are the most comprehensive source on pre-K spending by state but 
may underestimate sources of federal and local funding. Furthermore, they do not include special education 
funding, which may represent a not-insignificant proportion of total K-12 spending, depending on the state. 
However, there is no recent state-by-state data on K-12 special education funding that could be used to 
adjust these totals to more adequately assess differences in pre-K and K-12 spending, excluding special 


education funding. 
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TABLE 3.13 


Values-Based ECE 0-5 Budget Estimates for Every State 


Total Cost: 


Total Cost: Cost per Child: | Cost per Child: 
Lower 


Upper Bound Lower Bound Upper Bound 
Estimate Estimate Estimate 


syelurare| 
Estimate 


Alabama | $4.7B | $6.4B | $27,000 | $29,000 
Alaska | $1.2B | $1.6B | $36,000 | $38,000 
Arizona | $6.3B | $8.6B | $24,000 | $26,000 
Arkansas | $2.9B | $4.0B | $25,000 | $27,000 
California | $29.7B | $75.4B | $30,000 | $39,000 
Colorado | $5.6B | $7.6B | $27,000 | $30,000 
Connecticut | $4.4B | $6.0B | $39,000 | $42,000 
Delaware | $1.0B | $1.4B | $31,000 | $34,000 
District of 

eaiimbe | $862.3M | $1.2B | $33,000 | $36,000 
Florida | $17.2B | $23.5B | $26,000 | $27,000 
Georgia | $11.1B | $15.1B | $28,000 | $30,000 
Hawaii | $1.7B | $2.3B | $30,000 | $32,000 
Idaho | $1.6B | $2.3B | $24,000 | $26,000 
Illinois | $14.8B | $20.2B | $31,000 | $34,000 
Indiana | $6.7B | $9.2B | $26,000 | $28,000 
lowa | $3.1B | $4.3B | $26,000 | $28,000 
Kansas | $3.1B | $4.2B | $26,000 | $28,000 
Kentucky | $4.7B | $6.4B | $28,000 | $30,000 
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TABLE 3.13 CONTINUED 


Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New 
Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 


Oregon 


Total Cost: 


Lower Bound 
Estimate 


$4.2B 
$979.8M 
$8.0B 
$7.4B 
$11.4B 
$6.7B 
$2.7B 
$5.6B 
$980.8M 
$2.2B 


$2.9B 


$1.1B 


$11.3B 
$2.2B 
$26.1B 
$9.1B 
$854.0M 
$12.6B 
$3.4B 


$3.9B 
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Total Cost: 
Upper Bound 
Estimate 


$5.8B 
$1.3B 
$10.9B 
$10.1B 
$15.5B 
$9.1B 
$3.6B 
$7.6B 
$1.3B 
$3.0B 


$3.9B 


$1.5B 


$15.4B 
$3.0B 
$35.7B 
$12.4B 
$1.2B 
$17.2B 
$4.6B 


$5.3B 


Cost per Child: 


| ow i-1an =Xel0 ave | 
Estimatet 


$22,000 
$25,000 
$36,000 
$33,000 
$33,000 
$31,000 
$23,000 
$24,000 
$26,000 
$28,000 


$26,000 


$27,000 


$35,000 
$27,000 
$36,000 
$25,000 
$27,000 
$30,000 
$21,000 


$28,000 


Cost per Child: 


Upper Bound 
Estimate 


$24,000 
$27,000 
$39,000 
$36,000 
$36,000 
$34,000 
$25,000 
$26,000 
$28,000 
$30,000 


$28,000 


$30,000 


$38,000 
$29,000 
$40,000 
$27,000 
$29,000 
$32,000 
$23,000 


$30,000 
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TABLE 3.13 CONTINUED 


Boje) Oey Total Cost: Cost per Child: | Cost per Child: 


Lower Bound Upper Bound Moy Wi=1an ={e) 0] are! Upper Bound 
Estimate Estimate Estimatet Estimate 


Pennsylvania | $13.4B | $18.3B | $31,000 | $34,000 
Rhode Island | $1.2B | $1.6B | $35,000 | $38,000 
South Carolina | $4.5B | $6.1B | $25,000 | $27,000 
South Dakota | $843.5M | $1.2B | $23,000 | $25,000 
Tennessee | $6.6B | $9.0B | $27,000 | $29,000 
Texas | $34.6B | $47.2B | $29,000 | $31,000 
Utah | $3.9B | $6.0B | $28,000 | $30,000 
Vermont | $507.3M | $689.8M | $27,000 | $30,000 
Virginia | $10.2B | $14.0B | $33,000 | $36,000 
Washington | $9.4B | $12.9B | $34,000 | $37,000 
West Virginia | $1.5B | $2.0B | $24,000 | $26,000 
Wisconsin | $5.3B | $7.2B | $26,000 | $28,000 
Wyoming $706.9M $959.3M $30,000 $32,000 


Source: Jointly produced by the Center for the Study of Child Care Employment and the Economic Policy 
Institute, see Gould, E., Whitebook, M., Mokhiber, Z., & Austin, L.J.E. (2020). Financing Early Educator Quality: A 
Values-Based Budget for Every State. Berkeley, CA: Center for the Study of Child Care Employment, University of 
California, Berkeley. Retrieved from https://cscce.berkeley.edu/financing-early-educator-quality-a-values-based- 
budget-for-every-state/. [4 
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Family & Income 


Support Policies 


“G_L Income Supports 


Early educators, like many U.S. workers, are typically eligible for 
or affected by a range of income supports designed to reduce the 
effects of low wages. In almost every state in the United States, median wages 
for early educators, particularly those classified as “child care workers,” fall below a 
commonly used threshold for low-wage work: jobs that pay less than two-thirds of the 
overall median wage (see Appendix Table 2.8).!” 


The Index examines three main federal supports: the minimum wage, the Earned 
Income Tax Credit (EITC), and the Child and Dependent Care Tax Credit (CDCTC). All 
of these supports are dependent on earnings and designed to increase income and 
help alleviate substantial cost burdens for working families, and these supports are 

all crucial to early educators, given the poverty-level wages they are paid. Importantly, 
individual states often supplement these federal baselines to boost their impact. 


Established by the Fair Labor Standards Act (1938), the minimum wage prohibits 
payment for work below a certain level, thus creating a wage floor. The current federal 
minimum wage, set in 2009, is $7.25 per hour. If the minimum wage had kept up with 
inflation, it would now be approaching $9.00 per hour,?”8 a level still considered too 
low to meet a basic living wage.’”? For this reason, many states have set minimum 
wages higher than the federal minimum. The early childhood workforce in particular 
stands to gain from increases in the minimum wage, given persistently low median 
wages in the ECE field. There is some evidence that state minimum wage increases 
have been linked to wage growth for child care workers. As reported in the 2018 Early 
Childhood Workforce Index, on average, states that followed the $7.25 federal wage- 
floor policy during 2015-2017 saw an increase of less than 1 percent in child care 
worker wages. Conversely, over the same time period, states that implemented higher 
minimum wages experienced, on average, a 6-percent increase in wages for those in 
the child care workforce.1®° 


The Earned Income Tax Credit is a benefit for working people with low to moderate 
incomes. It is one of the largest federal income support programs in the United 
States, helping to lift millions out of poverty.® A prior analysis in the 2018 Early 
Childhood Workforce Index demonstrated high use by early educators in particular: 
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41 percent of child care workers and their families and 30 percent of preschool/ 
kindergarten teachers and their families benefited from the EITC in 2014-2016.18 


The Child and Dependent Care Tax Credit is a tax break specifically for working 
people to help offset the costs associated with caring for children or adult 
dependents with disabilities. Child care costs make up a substantial proportion of 
household budgets; in many regions of the United States, families spend more on 
child care than on other major expenses, such as housing or college tuition.1® Child 
care teachers themselves are often also parents and affected by the problem of high 
child care costs, yet the earnings of much of the early childhood workforce are too 
low to afford early education and care services for their own children.1% 


“Every day | knowingly expose my household and my 
family, while taking care of children from families that 
may not be as careful about cleaning and doing what 
they can to prevent COVID-19 transmission. If | had 
access to unemployment funds immediately at the same 


rate that | make when | am open for business, | would 
have chosen to close rather than risk my own family’s 
well-being.” 


Family Child Care Provider, California’® 


STATES EXPAND EARNED INCOME TAX 
CREDITS DURING THE PANDEMIC 


The federal and state governments have taken some limited action 

to maintain household incomes during the severe economic shock 
that has accompanied the COVID-19 pandemic, such as loans to 
businesses to maintain worker pay (Paycheck Protection Program) and 
expanded unemployment benefits. Several states enacted legislation 
designed to increase awareness and uptake of the EITC.*®° Notably, 
California and Colorado became the first states in the nation to expand 
eligibility for this tax credit to non-citizens.1*” 
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Overview of State Progress on Income Supports 


© Stalled: 36 states 
@ Edging Forward: 8 states 


@ Making Headway: 7 states 


Since 2018, there has been some state-level progress on income supports offered to 
workers and families. Utah and Montana*®® both implemented laws to offer an earned 
income tax credit, while the District of Columbia and Oregon passed legislation to 
provide a refundable child care tax credit for families. As a result, Montana improved 
from stalled to edging forward, and the District of Columbia and Oregon both 


minimal between 2018 and 2020, with most states remaining stalled. 


TABLE 3.14 


Key to State Progress on Income Supports 


Takexe)il=Modll ¢) oe) a a) Maximum Points per Indicator 


Minimum Wage (higher than federal, 


Yes/N 
indexed for inflation) Faun 
Refundable Earned Income Tax Credit Yes/No 


Refundable Child and Dependent Care 


; Yes/No 
Tax Credit 


0-4 points per category Stalled 
5-8 points per category Edging Forward 


9-12 points per category Making Headway 
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FIGURE 3.18 


Map of State Progress on Income Supports, 2020 


@ Stalled: @ Edging Forward: & Making Headway: 
The state has made The state has made The state is taking action and 
little or no progress. partial progress. advancing promising policies. 
FIGURE 3.19 


State Progress on Income Supports, 2018 & 2020 
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FIGURE 3.20 


State Progress on Income Supports per Indicator, 2018 & 2020 
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State Progress on Income Supports: Indicators 


Indicator 1: Do states have statewide legislation that sets the minimum wage 
above the federal minimum, and is it indexed to inflation? 


Rationale: Minimum wage laws are designed to raise wages directly for the lowest- 
paid workers, which include many early educators. Over the years, many states (and 
some localities) have established laws that set a higher minimum wage than the 
federal legislation.18° Minimum wage laws are an important avenue for raising the 

In parallel, it is crucial that sufficient public funding be allocated to programs to cover 
increased staffing costs.1° 


Current Status Across States: In 2020, 30 states (including the District of Columbia) 
have a minimum wage that is set higher than the federal minimum wage of $7.25 per 
hour. Nineteen states have a minimum wage that is both set higher than the federal 
minimum of $7.25 per hour and is also indexed to inflation. 


Change Over Time: Since 2018, there has been no change in the number of states 
with minimum wage laws higher than the federal minimum wage of $7.25 nor the 
number of states with a minimum wage set to adjust for inflation. Of the 30 states in 
2020 with a minimum wage higher than the federal level, 26 states increased their 
minimum wage between 2018 and 2020, and four states kept the minimum wage 

the same. Among the states with a minimum wage equal to or less than the federal 
minimum wage in 2018, none of these minimum wages were indexed to inflation, and 
there was no change to the minimum wage in these states in 2020. 
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Indicator 2: Do states have a refundable earned income tax credit? 


Rationale: The federal Earned Income Tax Credit is designed to increase income 
for low-income working families, with the amount of the tax credit depending on 
a recipient's income, marital status, number of children, and other criteria. States 
have the opportunity to supplement the federal EITC with their own programs, 
usually set as a percentage of the federal credit, and to decide whether or not 

to make those credits refundable if the eligible amount is greater than the taxes 
owed by an individual or family. Refundable credits provide a more robust means 
of assisting low-income earners (including many early educators), who usually 
do not have a high tax liability to reduce. While earned income tax credits do not 
raise base pay for workers in the way that minimum wage legislation does, they do 
provide important financial relief for families. 


Current Status Across States: In 2020, 24 states have a refundable earned income 
tax credit. Delaware, Hawaii, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, and Virginia have an 
earned income tax credit, but it is not refundable. Guam and Puerto Rico also both 
have a local refundable tax credit that is not based on the federal EITC.*% Residents 
of all five of the U.S. territories discussed in this report are not eligible for the 
federal EITC because the territories have their own tax systems and impose income 
taxes on their residents that are separate from the U.S. federal income tax.*? 


Change Over Time: Since 2018, two additional states (Montana and Utah) have 
met this criteria. 


Indicator 3: Do states have a refundable child and dependent care tax credit? 


Rationale: In addition to targeted assistance for low-income families through the 
Child Care Development Fund, federal tax policy helps offset expenses for the care 
of children and adult dependents through the Child and Dependent Care Tax Credit. 
Families can claim a credit for between 20 and 35 percent of allowable expenses, 
depending on their household income, with maximum expenses set at $3,000 for 
one child/dependent and $6,000 for two children/dependents per year.1% The 
federal CDCTC is not refundable, thus its benefits accrue to those with tax liability 
and exclude many of the lowest-paid workers. As a result, some states have 
supplemented the federal CDCTC with their own tax credits for child care expenses, 
some of which are refundable. 


Current Status Across States: In 2020, 13 states have a refundable child and 
dependent care tax credit. Eleven states have a child and dependent care tax 
credit, but it is not refundable. 


Change Over Time: Since 2018, two additional states (the District of Columbia and 
Oregon) have met this criteria. 
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TABLE 3.15 


Progress on Income Supports, by State/Territory, 2020 


Minimum Earned Income | Child & 
Wage: Higher Tax Credit: | Y=yol=yare(-Val am Of-] a) 


2020 


idarclamicxersy ec) State has Tax Credit: State 
Progress 


lave mare (=).<cte| aed iO larersyelts) ateksmacuillatersyelie 
icodaulalitciareya credit elgexerit 


Alabama | No | No | No | Stalled 
Alaska | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
Arizona | Yes | No | No | Stalled [ 
Arkansas | No | No | Yes | Stalled 
California | Yes | Yes | No | sae 
Colorado | Yes | Yes | Yes | Manne 
Headway 
Connecticut | No | Yes | No | Stalled 
Delaware | No | No | No | Stalled 
rn fae 
Florida | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
Georgia | No | No | No | Stalled 
Hawaii | No | No | Yes | Stalled 
Idaho | No | No | No | Stalled 
Illinois | No | Yes | No | Stalled 
Indiana | No | Yes | No | Stalled 
lowa | No | Yes | Yes | eet 
Kansas | No | Yes | No | Stalled 
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TABLE 3.15 CONTINUED 


Minimum Earned Income | Child & 
Wage: Higher Tax Credit: | DY=y of =Yare(-Ya) a Og: a) 2020 
idatslamicxersy esl Slisikcmarshs Tax Credit: State errs 
Tare mlatel=d.<cie| refundable latcksmaciielatersielie 8 
icovanlalitciareya elgexerit elgsxeie 
Kentucky | No | No | No | Stalled 
Edoi 
Louisiana No Yes Yes dging 
Forward 
Maki 
Maine Yes Yes Yes ae 
Headway 
Maryland | No | Yes | No | Stalled 
Massachusetts No | Yes | No | Stalled 
dee Edging 
Michigan Yes Yes No 
ene | | | | Forward 
Maki 
Minnesota Yes Yes Yes Ske 
Headway 
Mississippi | No | No | No | Stalled 
Missouri | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
Edgi 
Montana Yes Yes No eine 
Forward 
Edgi 
Nebraska No Yes Yes ee 
Forward 
Nevada | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
N 
See No No No Stalled 
Hampshire 
Edgin 
New Jersey Yes Yes No eee 
Forward 
Edgi 
New Mexico No Yes Yes ele 
Forward 
Maki 
New York Yes Yes Yes eee 
Headway 
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TABLE 3.15 CONTINUED 


Minimum Earned Income | Child & 

Wage: Higher Tax Credit: Dependent Care 2020 

LS MEUINUS ISI State has Tax Credit: State procraes 

Fe} atom [alel=).<te| refundable has refundable 

co} mu falikeyateyal credit credit 
North Carolina | No | No | No | Stalled 
North Dakota | No | No | No | Stalled 
Ohio | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
Oklahoma | No | No | No | Stalled 
Oregon | Yes | Yes | Yes | cotta 
Pennsylvania | No | No | No | Stalled 
Rhode Island | No | Yes | No | Stalled 
South Carolina | No | No | No | Stalled 
South Dakota | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
Tennessee | No | No | No | Stalled 
Texas | No | No | No | Stalled 
Utah | No | Yes | No | Stalled 
Vermont | Yes | Yes | Yes | ee 
Virginia | No | No | No | Stalled 
Washington | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
West Virginia | No | No | No | Stalled 
Wisconsin | No | Yes | No | Stalled 
Wyoming | No | No | No | Stalled 
Total ui) 24 HK} 
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TABLE 3.15 CONTINUED 


Minimum Earned Income 
Wage: Higher Tax Credit: 
Territory than federal Territory has 
FeValo Mlavel=>.<cre| refundable 
icoyanlavit=ieceyal credit 


American 
Samoa 


Guam 
Northern 
Mariana 


Islands 


Puerto Rico 


U.S. Virgin 
Islands 
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Child & 
Y=yel-Yatel=Vays 

Care Tax Credit: 
a=aaieyavmarc}s) 
refundable credit 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


YAU/AN) 
Progress 


Not 
Applicable 


Not 
Applicable 


Not 
Applicable 


Not 
Applicable 


Not 
Applicable 


Family & Income 


Support Policies 


CO) Health & Well-Being Supports 


Job quality and worker well-being are not defined solely by earnings 
and income. Workplace policies that support the ability to look after 
oneself and one’s family members are key to a happy, healthy, and productive 
work environment in the best of times and are absolutely essential in times of a major 
health crisis, as the COVID-19 pandemic has demonstrated. However, individuals 
earning low incomes, including early childhood teachers,?* generally have poorer 
health?** and less access to employee benefits such as health insurance’” and paid 
leave that contribute to health and well-being.1° 


al sX-\or=|Uk{= me) m0 [ela Le) Vm ok=\var=) ale Mm alfodamexeysymxe) mi al=t=) 10a] 
benefits, other teachers and myself are in constant 
stress over how to afford basic necessities. This stress 
is SO great it carries over onto our care for the children 


daily. Working full time in such a physically, mentally, and 
emotionally demanding job with such great responsibility 
is exhausting and challenging, to say the least!” 


| = og = -¥-Yo fia -¥- 1) 01) emi alatetsveltc haa 
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Where federal policy falls short, state policy can ensure equitable job quality that 
leads to better health and well-being among workers and their families through various 
means, for example by expanding access to affordable health coverage, passing paid 
sick days legislation, and enacting paid family leave benefits. Such policies reduce the 
need for workers who are paid low wages to make an impossible choice between their 
own health — and potentially the health of others in their families and communities — 
and their livelihood. 


Access to health care services is important for worker well-being, but skyrocketing 
costs make access difficult for many families, especially those with low incomes or 
those who have lost their jobs. Early educators are especially likely to benefit from 
expanded Medicaid and other provisions in the Affordable Care Act (ACA). A prior 
analysis in the 2018 Early Childhood Workforce Index demonstrated the importance of 
Medicaid for early educators: 30 percent of child care workers and their families and 
23 percent of preschool/kindergarten teachers and their families accessed health care 
through Medicaid or the Children’s Health Insurance Program (CHIP) in 2014-2016.7° 
Many early educators could not access health insurance from their workplaces even 
before the COVID-19 pandemic struck?" and caused a spike in unemployment and the 
risk of loss of health insurance coverage, whether one’s own or through a spouse.” 


Even workers with health insurance struggle to make use of health care services due to 
a lack of paid time off from work when ill or when needing to care for a family member 
who is ill.2°? Employees with no or very limited paid sick leave may be left with little 
choice but to come to work while sick, spreading illness to others. Paid sick leave 

is therefore especially important for early childhood teachers who come in regular 
contact with young children and their families. Yet, access to employer-based paid sick 
days remains a rarity in the early childhood field and for many other workers in low- 
paid occupations across the United States. Nationwide, only about 51 percent of those 
in the bottom quartile of occupations by average hourly wage had access to paid sick 
leave in 2019.2 


The United States is one of a handful of countries across the globe that lacks a national 
paid leave program for parents or at least mothers.*° Although the Family and Medical 
Leave Act (FMLA) entitles eligible employees to up to 12 weeks of job-protected leave 
to care for a child or family member, this leave is unpaid.7°° Furthermore, it is only 
available to employees who work at businesses of a certain size (50 employees or 
more) and therefore excludes broad swathes of the ECE workforce. Only 9 percent of 
workers in the bottom quartile of occupations by average hourly wage had access to 
paid family leave through their employers in 2019.70” 
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EXPANSION OF PAID SICK & FAMILY/MEDICAL 
LEAVE AS A RESULT OF COVID-19 


Because U.S. workers typically are not guaranteed paid sick or family 
and medical leave, many workers — especially lower-income workers 
like most early educators — were immediately at risk of substantial 
loss of income with the onset of the COVID-19 pandemic. While the 
risk of losing income due to illness or other family care needs is not 
new for many U.S. families, the severity of the COVID-19 pandemic 
prompted some limited action by the federal government, which 
instituted temporary sick and family/medical leave provisions through 
the Families First Coronavirus Response Act and the Coronavirus 
Aid, Relief, and Economic Security (CARES) Act. While the provisions 
were a notable step forward, eligibility was restricted in various ways, 
with potentially up to three-quarters of American workers ultimately 
excluded from the law.?° 


In the meantime, workers in those few states that had already 
implemented provisions for paid leave were able to benefit immediately 
from those laws. For example, when the COVID-19 pandemic hit in 
Rhode Island, the governor’s executive action allowed families to use 
that leave for school and child care closures. Families were able to 
benefit from Rhode Island’s paid leave even before the federal Families 
First Coronavirus Response Act was signed into law.?°° 


Some states, such as Colorado and New York, responded to the crisis 
by implementing temporary provisions for paid sick days due to the 
impact of COVID-19.72° New York also passed a permanent paid sick 
leave law in April 2020, with eligible employees able to use their sick 
leave beginning in 2021.214 
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Overview of State Progress on Health & Well-Being Supports 


a) Stalled: 39 states 
e Edging Forward: 3 states 


e Making Headway: 9 states 


Since 2018, there has been some state-level progress in efforts to support the health and well- 
being of workers and families, particularly through expanded access to health care and paid 
family leave. For health care, five states (Idaho, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Utah) passed 
new ballot measures since 2018 to expand health coverage eligibility through Medicaid and 
Virginia passed a bill for expanded Medicaid coverage in the General Assembly. Other notable 
gains for state-level support of health and well-being include the adoption of paid family leave 
in three states (Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Oregon), while New York enacted paid sick 
day legislation. As a result of these policy changes, four states (Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New York, Oregon) improved from edging forward in 2018 to making headway in 2020 due to 
change in health and well-being support offered to families across states between 2018 and 
2020 was minimal, as 39 states were stalled in 2018 and remained stalled in 2020. 


TABLE 3.16 


Key to State Progress on Health & Well-Being Supports 


Health & Well-Being WEYIUC-K Maximum Points per Indicator 
State Sick Leave Yes/No | 4 
State Family Leave Yes/No | 4 


Expanded Medicaid Yes/No | 4 


0-4 points per category Stalled 


5-8 points per category Edging Forward 


9-12 points per category Making Headway 
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FIGURE 3.21 


Map of State Progress on Health & Well-Being Supports, 2020 


@ Stalled: Oo Edging Forward: Making Headway: 
The state has made The state has made The state is taking action and 
little or no progress. partial progress. advancing promising policies 
FIGURE 3.22 


State Progress on Health & Well-Being Supports per Indicator, 2018 & 2020 
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FIGURE 3.23 


State Progress on Health & Well-Being Supports per Indicator, 2018 & 2020 
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State Progress on Health & Well-Being Supports: 
Indicators 


Indicator 1: Have states expanded Medicaid eligibility under the Affordable Care Act? 


Rationale: Improving access to health care services, especially preventive care, was 

a major focus of the Affordable Care Act. Among other things, the ACA established 

new subsidies for individuals to purchase health insurance and allowed states to use 
matching federal funds to expand eligibility for Medicaid to individuals previously 
ineligible.242 However, not all states have been willing to expand eligibility for this critical 
health service. 


Current Status Across States: In 2020, 39 states offer expanded health coverage via 
Medicaid, with the other states leaving a gap in support for individuals and their families, 
likely including many early educators and their families, who remain ineligible for 
Medicaid but cannot afford to purchase health insurance. 


Change Over Time: Since 2018, six additional states met this criteria: Idaho, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Utah, and Virginia. These states expanded Medicaid through 
successful ballot initiatives, with the exception of Virginia, where it was approved by 

the General Assembly. Nebraska,43 Missouri, and Oklahoma adopted ballot measures 
for expanded Medicaid to be implemented in the future. State leadership in Utah 

and Nebraska have attempted to roll back full implementation and have added work 
requirements for Medicaid eligibility. These work requirements were temporarily waived, 
however, during the COVID-19 pandemic.*%4 
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Indicator 2: Do states have paid sick leave legislation? 


Rationale: Access to employer-based paid sick leave is crucial, as there is no federal 
legislation guaranteeing paid sick days in the United States. Some states and local 
communities have taken initiative to ensure that workers have minimum protections for 
time off when ill or when they need to care for an immediate family member. 


Current Status Across States: In 2020, 12 states have paid sick day laws, with most 
providing up to 40 hours/five days of paid sick time, while some cities and counties have 
their own provisions.” However, as with minimum wage legislation, some states maintain 
exemptions for particular types of workers or for small businesses, either of which may 
lead to segments of the ECE workforce being excluded from this benefit.7*6 


Change Over Time: Since 2018, New York is the only additional state to meet this standard. 


Indicator 3: Do states have paid family leave legislation? 


Rationale: Since most low-income workers cannot afford to take unpaid leave, access to 
paid family leave is critical: it helps workers maintain economic stability when they need 
to attend to their own or a family member’s medical and care needs. In the absence of a 
federal paid family leave program, some states have instituted their own. 


Current Status Across States: In 2020, nine states have passed paid family 
leave legislation. 


Change Over Time: : Since 2018, three additional states (Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Oregon) met this criteria. 


TABLE 3.17 


Progress on Health & Well-Being Supports, by State/Territory, 2020 


Expanded Paid Famil 2020 
I I 
Medicaid Paid Sick Days M 
adaes Leave Progress 
Eligibility 
Alabama | No | No | No | Stalled 
Alaska | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
Edei 
Arizona Yes Yes No dele 
Forward 
Arkansas | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
Maki 
California Yes Yes Yes ae 
Headway 
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TABLE 3.17 CONTINUED 


E ded 
aie | Paid Family 2020 
ete ler Ve) Paid Sick Days 
ae | =¥- WV) Progress 
Eligibility 
Colorado | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
: Making 
Connecticut Yes Yes Yes 
Headway 
Delaware | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
District of Making 
Yes Yes Yes 
Columbia | | | | Headway 
Florida | No | No | No | Stalled 
Georgia | No | No | No | Stalled 
Hawaii | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
Idaho | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
Illinois | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
Indiana | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
lowa | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
Kansas | No | No | No | Stalled 
Kentucky | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
Louisiana | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
Maine | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
Edgin 
Maryland Yes Yes No eile 
Forward 
Makin 
Massachusetts Yes Yes Yes g 
Headway 
Michigan | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
Minnesota | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
Mississippi | No | No | No | Stalled 
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TABLE 3.17 CONTINUED 


E fo f=Yo | 
aed a Paid Family 2020 
Medicaid Paid Sick Days 
artery Leave Progress 
Eligibility 
Missouri | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
Montana | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
Nebraska | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
Nevada | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
N 
oe | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
Hampshire 
Makin 
New Jersey | Yes | Yes | Yes | e 
Headway 
New Mexico | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
Making 
New York Yes Yes Yes 
Headway 
North Carolina | No | No | No | Stalled 
North Dakota | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
Ohio | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
Oklahoma | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
Making 
Oregon Yes Yes Yes 
8 | | | | Headway 
Pennsylvania | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
Maki 
Rhode Island Yes Yes Yes Bune 
Headway 
South Carolina | No | No | No | Stalled 
South Dakota | No | No | No | Stalled 
Tennessee | No | No | No | Stalled 
Texas | No | No | No | Stalled 
Utah | Yes | No | No | Stalled 
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TABLE 3.17 CONTINUED 


=r eF-Varel=ye 
IM KexelKer-} (0, Paid Sick Days 


Paid Family 2020 


errr Leave Progress 
Eligibility 


Edging 
Forward 


Vermont 


Virginia Yes No No Stalled 


Making 

Headway 
West Virginia Yes No No Stalled 
Wisconsin No No No Stalled 
Wyoming No No No Stalled 


Washington | Yes | Yes | Yes 


Expanded 
Territory Medicaid Paid Sick Days 
Eligibility 


Paid Family YAU/AN) 
Leave Progress 


Ameri 
meliGan Not Available Not Available i 
Samoa Applicable 
Not 


Guam Not Available Not Available ; 
Applicable 


Northern 
Mariana Not Available Not Available 
Islands 


Not 
Applicable 


Not 


Puerto Rico Not Available Not Available " 
Applicable 


S. Virgi N 
Scrtee Not Available | Not Available ae 
Islands Applicable 
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Since 2016, the biennial Early Childhood Workforce Index has tracked the status 

of the early care and education workforce and related state policies in order to 
identify promising practices for improving early educator jobs. The Index is the only 
comprehensive report that documents these conditions and changes over time in 
all 50 states and the District of Columbia. The 2020 edition also includes the U.S. 
territories.2?” 


To view previous editions of the Early Childhood Workforce Index, see: 


e Early Childhood Workforce Index - 2018 


e Early Childhood Workforce Index - 2016 


Methodology by Chapter 
Chapter 2: The Early Childhood Educator Workforce 


Early Educator Pay & Economic Insecurity Across the States 


Each edition of the Early Childhood Workforce Index reports the most recent state- 
level wage data using Occupational Employment Statistics (OES) data from the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The OES is an ongoing survey of business establishments 
that reports data for all states but only provides basic wage and total employment 
information for employees in broad early educator occupations, as defined by the 
Standard Occupational Classification of the Bureau of Labor Statistics: “childcare 
workers,” “preschool teachers,” and “education administrators: preschool/childcare 
center/program,” as well as “kindergarten teacher” and “elementary school teacher.” 
These data do not include the self-employed and cannot be further broken down by 
role or setting. For a list of key indicators included in this edition of the report and 
their data sources, see the section at the end of this appendix, Data Sources by 
Indicator. 


The 2020 edition of the Index also has a special section on pay penalties and poverty 
rates for early educators compared with K-8 teachers. This analysis is based on work 
jointly produced by the Center for the Study of Child Care Employment (CSCCE) and 
the Economic Policy Institute (EPI).2*8 
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Chapter 3: State Policies to Improve Early Childhood 
Educator Jobs 


Across seven policy areas, the Early Childhood Workforce Index examines state- 
level policies that can spur progress on the status and well-being of early childhood 
educators. These seven policy areas are organized into two categories. 


Early Childhood Educator Workforce Policies 


Legislation, regulation, and other public rule-making created and implemented with 
the intention of shaping and governing the early care and education workforce and 
system in five essential areas: 


1. Qualifications and educational supports: Policies and pathways that provide 
consistent standards and support for educators to achieve higher education. 


2. Work environment standards: Standards to hold ECE programs accountable 
for providing safe and supportive work environments for early educators. 


3. Compensation and financial relief strategies: Initiatives and investments to 
ensure compensation commensurate with the value of early educators’ work. 


4. Workforce data: State-level collection of important data on the size, 
characteristics, and working conditions of the ECE workforce. 


5. Financial resources: Public investment in the ECE workforce and broader ECE 
system. 


Family & Income Support Policies 


Broader social and labor legislation, regulation, and initiatives designed to benefit 
workers and their families across occupations, not only those who work in early care 
and education, in two essential areas: 


6. Income supports and child care assistance for low-income workers and 
parents, including income tax credits, minimum wage legislation, and child 
care tax credits. 


7. Supports for health and well-being, which include paid sick leave, paid family 
leave, and access to health insurance. 
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In each of the seven policy areas, the Early Childhood Workforce Index assesses 
states based on measurable policy indicators that represent state-level opportunities 
to enhance the lives of the many children and adults affected by ECE employment 
conditions. To summarize overall state action in each policy area, states are assigned 
to one of three tiers, based on their performance on the indicators: 


e Stalled: The state is making limited or no progress; 
e Edging Forward: The state is making partial progress; or 


e Making Headway: The state is taking action and advancing promising 
policies. 


Assessment Key for Policy Indicators 


0-4 points per category =} €-1 1-10] 


5-8 points per category Edging Forward 


9-12 points per category Making Headway 


For each policy area, up to 12 points can be assigned across the indicators for that 
area; the policy areas are intentionally equal in order to convey that progress in each 
policy area is essential. Indicators within individual policy areas may be assigned 
different point levels in order to convey importance. For example, in Workforce Data, 
points are heavily weighted toward the indicator on inclusiveness across settings in 
order to convey the critical importance of gaining a better picture of the overall size 
of the ECE workforce. For a list of indicators within each policy area, their associated 


points, and data sources, see Data Sources by Indicator at the end of this appendix. 


In all areas, indicators within each policy area focus on select supports and policies 
and are not exhaustive of all relevant state action within a policy area. Individual 
states may be engaging in other innovative practices that could not be assessed 
comprehensively across the nation. Additionally, other areas of policy that could not 
be included in the Index, such as affordable housing, are also important for educator 
well-being. Similarly, we have focused on whether states have an active policy in 

the categories selected, but we could not assess all details of these policies, such 
as eligibility or exclusions, level or amount of benefits, and other information that is 
nevertheless important for understanding the impact on early educators. 
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Early Educator Workforce Policies: Data Sources 


There is no single source of comprehensive information about early childhood 
workforce policies across all 50 states and the District of Columbia. For some 
indicators, CSCCE was able to use existing data available from nationwide databases 
and reports, such as the NIEER Preschool Yearbook?’ or the Quality Rating and 
Improvement Systems Compendium.” In addition, CSCCE compiled data for each 
state and the District of Columbia in a two-part process. During the first stage 
(June-July 2020), state early care and education agency websites were reviewed 

to update and supplement information gathered for the 2018 Index. In the second 
stage (August-September 2020), individual files of state data were sent to one or 
more representatives from each state (child care licensing/subsidy administrators, 
QRIS administrators, registry administrators, etc.) to verify and supplement previously 
collected information. 


We received responses from at least one representative in all but four states 
(Mississippi, New Jersey, New Mexico, and South Dakota). In any states in which 

we did not receive a response for a particular indicator, we reported publicly 
available information from state agency websites or information reported by other 
ECE organizations, such as the T.E.A.C.H. Early Childhood National Center and the 
National Workforce Registry Alliance. When data for a particular indicator could not 
be provided by any of these sources, the indicator is classified as “Not Available.’ 


The U.S. territories were also included in CSCCE’s scan of early care and education 
agency websites and other background research, but planned interviews with territory 
representatives were not possible. The restrictions of the COVID-19 pandemic 
prevented more detailed information on workforce policies in the territories from 
being gathered or verified. 


The 2020 Index also includes brief overviews of state responses to the COVID-19 
pandemic in terms of their relevance to the early educator workforce. These efforts 
were not tracked and analyzed systematically throughout the United States. In 
addition to other background research, the Hunt Institute COVID-19 State Child Care 
Actions tracker was a key resource, and all Sources have been noted in the endnotes 
where appropriate.?7? 


Family & Income Support Policies: Data Sources 


Many family and income support policies are tracked across all 50 states and the 
District of Columbia by various research and policy organizations, such as the 
National Conference of State Legislatures and the National Partnership for Women 
& Families. We make use of several cross-state databases and reports to assess 
whether states provide supports for workers and families. 
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Data Sources by Indicator 


APPENDIX TABLE 1.1 


State & Territory Context 


Context Indicators Data Sources Notes 


Total child population Kids Count Data Center - Child 


population, by single age, Totals calculated by CSCCE. 
under age 6 
2019722 
Total includes the following occupations 
as defined by the Standard Occupational 
Classification of the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics: “childcare workers,” “preschool 
teachers, excluding special education,” 
“preschool teachers, special education,” 
“education administrators: preschool/ 
Number of early childhood Occupational Employment childcare center programs.” These data do 
employees Statistics, 20197 not include the self-employed, although 


home-based child care assistants, who 

are employees, are likely included in the 
“childcare worker” category. Due to the 
limited data available across states in the 
OES survey, state-based surveys or registries 
may provide more comprehensive estimates 
of the ECE workforce. 


Territories only: 

Location, total population, 
GDP per capita, and major 
racial/ethnic groups 


CIA World Factbook, 202074 
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APPENDIX TABLE 1.2 


Early Educator Pay & Economic Insecurity Across the States 


Early Educator Pay & Economic 


Insecurity Indicators Bete Ouleoe 


Median wage, 2017, : Figures for 2017 were adjusted for inflation 
: Occupational Employment : : 
all occupations Statistics, 20172 using the CPI Inflation Calculator from the 


(adjusted for inflation) Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Cost of living adjustment was performed 

using the 

Council for Community and Economic 
Median wage, 2019, Occupational Employment Research 2019 Cost of Living Index.??” 
all occupations Statistics, 2019726 


Living wage comparisons were performed 
using data from the MIT Living Wage 
Calculator.27 


Figures for 2017 were adjusted for inflation 
using the CPI Inflation Calculator from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


% change in median wage, Occupational Employment 


all occupations, 2017 vs. 2019 =| Statistics, 2017779, 20197 


Data for early educators include American 
Community Survey respondents in the 
CSCCE & EPI analysis of the child care workers occupational category 
American Community Survey, {and in the preschool and kindergarten 
2019251 teachers occupational category with public 
school workers excluded (as a proxy for 
excluding kindergarten teachers). 


Pay penalty for early educators 
with bachelor's degrees 


Data for early educators include American 
Community Survey respondents in the 
CSCCE & EPI analysis of the child care workers occupational category 
Poverty rates for early ; : : . 
educatore American Community Surve and in the preschool and kindergarten 
2019252 teachers occupational category with public 
school workers excluded (as a proxy for 
excluding kindergarten teachers). 
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Early Childhood Workforce Policies 


APPENDIX TABLE 1.3 


Qualifications & Educational Supports 


Values & Partial eee 


Tate Here} kel ey Points per |Data Sources 


points Tate l(er-1 ce) a 


Minimum 
qualification Lead Teacher - State requires a bachelor’s degree for 
level (pre-K)? BA: Yes/No 1 all lead teachers in publicly funded 

; pre-K programs. 


State requires at least a Child Devel- 
opment Associate Credential (CDA) 
or equivalent for assistant teachers in 
publicly funded pre-K programs. We 
include both the Child 

NIEER State of Development Associate Credential 


9 Preschool (CDA) or its functional equivalent. 
Assistant Yearbook, 
201979 There is no established consensus on 
Teacher - CDA/ 1 an equivalent to a CDA. Eight semester 


Equivalent or 


higher: Yes/No college credits or 120 clock hours of 


training were used as the standard for 
comparing whether other minimum 
qualification requirements were equiv- 
alent to, less than, or exceed the CDA, 
in line with the Council for Professional 
Recognition standards, see Council for 
Professional Recognition (n.d.) CDA 
Credentialing Program FAQs.?% 


Minimum 


cpus Center State requires a bachelor’s degree for 
qualification Director - BA: al directors of licensed child care cen- 
levels Yes/No ters. 
(licensed 
centers)? State requires a bachelor’s degree for 
Lead Teacher - é 
: 1 3 teachers who may lead groups of chil- 
BA: Yes/No nea ; 
dren in licensed child care centers. 
Assistant CSCCE analysis State requires at least a Child Devel- 
Teacher - CDA/ 1 of state opment Associate Credential (CDA) 
Equivalent or licensing or equivalent for assistant teachers in 
higher: Yes/No requirements, licensed child care settings. 
Minimum 2020 State requires a bachelor’s degree for 
Sgt cua Lead Teacher - ‘ 
qualification 1 teachers who may lead groups of chil- 
5 BA: Yes/No ary : 
levels (licensed dren in licensed child care homes. 
home-based)? ; : ; 
Assistant 2 State requires at least a Child Devel- 
Teacher - CDA/ 1 opment Associate Credential (CDA) 
Equivalent or or equivalent for assistant teachers in 
higher: Yes/No licensed child care homes. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 1.3 CONTINUED 


Qualifications & Educational Supports 


Values & Partial Plana 
Tite [eer-} ce) ey Points per Data Sources |Notes 


FOS Indicator 


Scholarship to 
support State requires a bachelor’s degree for 
educational all lead teachers in publicly funded 


pathways? pre-K programs. 


State requires at least a Child 
Development Associate Credential 
(CDA) or equivalent for assistant 
teachers in publicly funded pre-K 
programs. We include both CDA or 
their functional equivalent. 


There is no established consensus 
on an equivalent to a CDA. Eight 
semester college credits or 120 
clock hours of training were used as 
the standard for comparing whether 
CSCCE review other minimum qualification require- 
of state agency ments were equivalent to, less than, 
websites and or exceed the CDA, in line with the 
verification — Council for Professional 
by state Recognition standards, see Council 
representatives, for Professional Recognition (n.d.) 


2020; T.E.AC.H CDA Credentialing Program FAQs. 
Early Childhood 


National Center 
administrative Scholarship funds can be applied to 


data, 201925 fees and/or tuition for coursework 
for a Child Development Associate 
Credential (CDA) or equivalent, 
associate degree, or bachelor’s 
degree. Eight semester college 
CDA or credits or 120 clock hours of 
equivalent training were used as the standard 
for establishing equivalence with 
the CDA. Book, paid release time, 
travel reimbursement, supplies, and 
other supports may or may not be 
included. Some states have more 
than one scholarship program. 


Collects data Scholarship program collects basic 


on scholarship data on recipients that may include 


recipients? Yes/No total number of recipients, as well 
as information on demographics, 
geographical area, etc. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 1.4 


Work Environments 


Indicators 


In QRIS standards: 
Paid professional 
development time? 


In QRIS standards: 
Paid planning/ 
preparation time? 


In QRIS standards: 
Salary scale/ 
benefits? 


Maximum Points 


Values & Partial Points Data Sources 


Centers: 


Yes/No 


Homes: 
Yes/No 


Centers: 


Yes/No 


Homes: 
Yes/No 


Centers: 


Yes/No 


Homes: 
Yes/No 


eX am Late (er- 1 cole 


State’s Quality Rating and 
Improvement System 
(QRIS) includes this 
marker of quality for 
center- or home-based 
providers. 


QRIS 


Compendium, 
2019286 
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APPENDIX TABLE 1.5 


Compensation & Financial Relief 


Indicators 


Compensation: 
Salary parity for 
publicly funded 
pre-K teachers? 


Compensation: 
Required 
standards 
(outside pre-K)? 


Compensation: 
Standards 
guidelines or 
plans 

(outside pre-K)? 


Compensa- 
tion: Earmarks 
for salaries in 
public funding 
(outside pre-K)? 


Financial Relief: 
Stipend or tax 
credit? 


Financial Relief: 
Bonus? 


Maximum 
Points per 
Tate l(er-1 ce) g 


Values & Partial 


Points Data Sources 


Parity (all) 


NIEER State of 
Preschool 
Yearbook, 

201979” 


Parity (some) 


Partial parity or 


sub-parity (all) : 


Guidelines: 


Yes/No : 
CSCCE review 


of state agency 
websites and 
verification by 
state 
representatives, 
2020; T.E.A.C.H 
Early Childhood 
National Center 
administrative 
data (W.A.G.E.$), 
2019788 


Plans only: 
Yes/No 


Yes/No 
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State requires the same starting salary 
and salary schedule for teachers in 
state-funded pre-K programs as for 
teachers in K-12. 


State requires the same starting salary 
and salary schedule for some, but not 
all, publicly funded pre-K teachers. 


Partial Parity: State requires the same 
starting salary, but not the same 
salary schedule. 


Sub-Parity: Pro-rating to take account 
of differences in work hours is either 
not included or not reported. 


State requires compensation 
standards outside of pre-K programs 
as a condition of public funding. 


State has articulated compensation 
standards or guidelines for programs 
outside of publicly funded pre-K. 


State has plans to develop guidelines 
for compensation standards or 
guidelines outside of publicly funded 
pre-K. 


State funding includes earmarks 
specifically for salaries outside of 
publicly funded pre-K. 


State offers a stipend or tax credit to 
supplement early educator pay.?%? 


State offers a bonus, typically a one- 
time award, linked to educational 
attainment. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 1.6 


Workforce Data 


Indicators 


Inclusive across 


settings? 


Collects 
compensation 
data? 


Collects race/ 


ethnicity data? 


Summary data 
reported online? 


Values & Partial 


Points 


Licensed + 


Licensed 
Only 


All Other: 
Defined, 
Voluntary, 
Not 
Applicable 


Wages: 
Yes/No 


Benefits: 
Yes/No 


Yes/No 


Maximum 


Points per |Data Sources 


Indicator 
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CSCCE review 


of state agency 


websites and 
verification by 
state 


representatives, 


2020; National 
Workforce 
Registry 
Alliance”? 


State workforce registry”** requires 
participation for directors and teaching 
staff in licensed settings and one or 
more additional settings (public pre-K 
programs, Head Start, and/or license- 
exempt child care); OR state survey? 
samples all licensed settings and one or 
more additional settings (public pre-K 
programs, Head Start, and/or license- 
exempt child care). 


State registry requires participation for 
directors and teaching staff in licensed 
settings; OR state survey samples all 
licensed settings. 


States that do not fulfill the criteria of 
either the “licensed” or “licensed +” 
categories receive no points, in order to 
convey the importance of collecting data 
across the ECE workforce, regardless of 
setting or program funding. In practice, 
these are states that do not have one 

of these data collection mechanisms; 
states that have workforce registries 
with voluntary rather than required 
participation for the “licensed” or 
“licensed +” settings described in the 
text; or states with either workforce 
registries or surveys that include some 
defined subset of the ECE workforce 
(e.g., registries that require membership 
for all early educators participating in 
state-funded professional development 
initiatives or surveys of public pre-K 
teachers). 


State registry OR survey collects data on 
wages and/or benefits. 


State registry OR survey collects data on 
race/ethnicity of the workforce. 


State reports online information on the 
early childhood workforce from their 
registry OR survey. 


APPENDIX TABLE 1.7 


Financial Resources 


Values & Partial 


Titel Cer=1 Ke) gy Points 


Pre-K per-child 
spending as 

% of K-12: 
Greater than 
50% 


Yes/No 


State reports 
extra CCDBG 


spending? Yes/No 
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Even 
Points per 
Tate [fer- 1X0) ¢ 


Data Sources 


NIEER State of 


Preschool 
Yearbook, 
2019748 


Communication 


with Center for 
Law and Social 


Policy, 2018 


State per-child spending on 

pre-K is more than 50% of state 
per-child spending on K-12. 

The NIEER Yearbooks are the 

most comprehensive source on 

pre-K spending by state but may 
underestimate sources of federal and 
local funding. Furthermore, they do 

not include special education funding, 
which may represent a not-insignificant 
proportion of total K-12 spending, 
depending on the state. However, there 
is no recent state-by-state data on 
K-12 special education funding, which 
could be used to adjust these totals 

to more adequately assess differences 
in pre-K and K-12 spending, excluding 
special education funding. 


State reported spending additional 
matching or Maintenance of Effort 
(MOE) funds for the federal Child Care 
Development Block Grant (CCDBG). 
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Family & Income Support Policies 


APPENDIX TABLE 1.8 


Income Supports 


Values & Partial |Maximum Points 


Titel Ce¥=] ve) gy Points per Indicator Data Sources 


State Minimum 


Wage: Higher : aed 
Internal Revenue Service, State has a minimum wage 
than federal o> ee endiqeal: hat iohicherth h 
and indexed for Yea/No 4 State and .0ca that is igl ert an the 
inflation? Governments with Earned federal minimum wage and 
Income Tax Credit, 202024 is indexed for inflation. 
EITC: State 
ae OMT Internal Revenue Service 
credit? oy SS ndocsee SrenoGal State has an Earned 
Yes/No 4 aa eae Income Tax Credit (EITC) 
Governments with Earned that ie rarindable 
Income Tax Credit, 2020745 ‘ 
Child & Depen- 
dent Care Tax : : 
Credit: State Yea/No 4 TCWF State Tax Credits, State has a child care tax 


n.d.246 credit that is refundable. 


has refundable 
credit? 


APPENDIX TABLE 1.9 


Health & Well-Being 


. Values & Partial Maximum Points 
Tate lCer=} ce) ay - 5 Data Sources 
Points rol-yam lalel(er-1 cele 


Statewide 


mandated paid NPWE Paid Sick 


sick leave? Yes/No Days, 202027 State has a paid sick days law. 


Statewide 
mandated NPWE State Paid 


family leave? Yes/No Family Insurance State has a paid family leave law. 
Leave, 201978 


Expanded Kaiser Family 
Medicaid? alser ta State has expanded Medicaid 
Foundation - Status 7... oe 
eligibility under the provisions of 


ee the federal Affordable Care Act. 
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Appendix 2: Early 
Ori alaverereW aitrentveys 
Workforce Tables 


APPENDIX TABLE 2.1 


Total & Percentage of ECE Employee Workforce, by Occupation & State, 2019 


National 


Alabama 


Alaska 


Arizona 


Arkansas 


California 


Colorado 


Connecticut 


Delaware 


District of 
Columbia 


Florida 


Georgia 


Hawaii 


Idaho 


Illinois 


Indiana 


lowa 


Kansas 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Maine 


N-A: Not Available 
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Preschool Teachers, 
Excl. Special Ed 


Preschool Teachers, Preschool/Child Care |All ECE 
Special Ed Center Directors Employees 


Total Percent Total Percent Total Percent Total Percent 


561,520 431,350 


52% 40% 2% 5% 


22,340 52, 360 1,067,570 


6,140 57% 4,050 37% 150 1% 470 4% 10,810 


1,670 56% 1,110 37% 50 2% 150 5% 2,980 
9,550 50% 8,180 43% 320 2% 1,170 6% 19,220 
6,000 56% 3,690 35% 390 4% 610 6% 10,690 
55,430 47% 53,290 46% 660 1% 7,420 6% 116,800 
10,110 55% 6,650 36% 810 4% 720 4% 18,290 
8,740 54% 6,510 40% 220 1% 800 5% 16,270 
950 30% 2,010 63% N-A N-A 240 8% 3,200 
1,740 50% 1,770 50% N-A N-A N-A N-A 3,510 
27,310 46% 31,060 52% 1,040 2% N-A N-A 59,410 
17,220 55% 11,920 38% 120 0% 2,040 7% 31,300 
$1,630 48% 1,600 47% N-A N-A 180 5% 3,410 
1,890 55% 1,370 40% 90 3% 110 3% 3,460 
16,550 37% 25,030 56% 870 2% 2,610 6% 45,060 
8,110 52% 6,460 41% 310 2% 790 5% 15,670 
8,390 59% 4,970 35% 80 1% 810 6% 14,250 
5,290 63% 2,210 26% 400 5% 510 6% 15,670 
11,160 71% 3,930 25% 80 1% 510 3% 8,410 
8,690 83% 1,520 15% N-A N-A 220 2% 10,430 
2,760 57% 1,850 38% N-A N-A 240 5% 4,850 


N/A: Not Applicable 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.1 CONTINUED 


Total & Percentage of ECE Employee Workforce, by Occupation & State, 2019 


Preschool Teachers, Preschool Teachers, Preschool/Child Care |All ECE 
Excl. Special Ed Special Ed Center Directors Employees 


Child Care Workers 


Total Percent Total Percent Total Percent Total Percent 


8,720 9,880 280 


Maryland 44% 50% 1% 970 5% 19,850 


Massachusetts |13,990 41% 17,070 50% 840 2% 2,120 6% 34,020 


Michigan 17,230 61% 9,940 35% 310 1% 880 3% 28,360 
Minnesota 12,150 53% 9,180 40% 1,020 A% 690 3% 23,040 
Mississippi |6,020 67% 2,460 27% 150 2% 400 A% 9,030 
Missouri 13,390 67% 5,920 30% 150 1% 540 3% 20,000 
Montana 3,360 77% 770 18% 100 2% 150 3% 4,380 
Nebraska 8,420 78% 1,890 18% 120 1% 360 3% 10,790 
Nevada 4,070 63% 1,790 28% 480 7% 160 2% 6,500 
ae 1,910 34% 3,200 58% N-A N-A 430 8% 5,540 
New Jersey |19,090 50% 16,420 43% 610 2% 1,760 5% 37,880 
New Mexico {2,110 38% 2,910 53% 220 A% 250 5% 5,490 
New York 53,290 62% 23,890 28% 5,930 7% 3,070 A% 86,180 
eee 19,780 53% 15,350 41% 580 2% 1,690 5% 37,400 
North Dakota |3,400 73% 910 20% 110 2% 210 5% 4,630 
Ohio 18710 51% 15,430 42% 960 3% 1,920 5% 37,020 
Oklahoma 5,590 41% 7,210 53% 110 1% 730 5% 13,640 
Oregon 5,680 46% 6,540 54% N-A N-A N-A N-A 12,220 
Pennsylvania |24,340 58% 14,400 34% 510 1% 2,710 6% 41, 960 
Rhode Island |2,540 58% 1,540 35% 90 2% 230 5% 4,400 
et na 6,160 50% 5,560 45% 120 1% 510 A% 12,350 
N-A: Not Available N/A: Not Applicable 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.1 CONTINUED 


Total & Percentage of ECE Employee Workforce, by Occupation & State, 2019 


All ECE 
Employees 


Preschool Teachers, 
Excl. Special Ed 


Preschool/Child Care |Preschool Teachers, 
Center Directors Special Ed 


| Total Percent Total Percent Total Percent Total Percent 


South Dakota |2,520 


Child Care Workers 


59% 1,620 38% 


1% 2% 4,270 


Tennessee 10,560 59% 6,420 36% 1% 770 4% 18,010 


Texas 51,120 57% 33,810 38% 760 1% 3,580 4% 89,270 
Utah 5,600 69% 2,100 26% 290 4% 140 2% 8,130 
Vermont 1,460 51% 1,040 36% 110 4% 270 2% 2,880 
Virginia 14,540 56% 10,360 40% N-A N-A 1,040 4% 25,940 
Washington |6,840 33% 11,610 56% 800 4% 1,460 7% 20,710 
West 

ae 2,500 56% 1,810 40% N-A N-A 180 4% 4,490 
Virginia 

Wisconsin _|5,800 34% 10,260 61% 100 1% 770 5% 16,930 
Wyoming __|1,310 55% 860 36% 80 3% 130 5% 2,380 
SUI N-A N-A N-A N-A N-A N-A N-A N-A 
Samoa 

Guam N-A N-A 120 100% N-A N-A N-A N-A 120 
Northern 

Mariana N-A N-A N-A N-A N-A N-A N-A N-A N-A 
Islands 

Puerto Rico |2,010 35% 3,450 60% 70 1% 240 4% 5,770 
ee eG 30% 160 70% N-A N-A N-A N-A 230 
Islands 


N-A: Not Available 


N/A: Not Applicable 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. Occupational Employment Statistics. Retrieved from http://stats.bls. 


gov/oes/. 
Note: Preschool special education teachers are included in the overall ECE workforce numbers but are not included in the following 


wage analyses, due to this category typically being a small proportion of the overall ECE workforce per state, as well as a higher 


amount of missing data. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.2 


Median Hourly & Annual Wages, Actual & Adjusted for Cost of Living for ECE Occupations, by State, 2019 


Preschool/Child Care Center 


Child Care Workers Preschool Teachers 3 
Directors 

Median Median Median Median Median Median |Median Median Median Median 

hourly § annual annual hourly annual annual {hourly hourly § annual annual 

wage wage wage wage wage wage wage wage wage wage 

(ETB) (adj.) Ere IB) CTI) (adj.) (ETB) 
National $11.65 N/A $24,230 N/A $14.67 N/A $30,520 N/A $23.18 N/A $48,210 N/A 
Alabama $9.19 $9.81 $19,120 $20,408 |$10.29 $10.98 $21,390 $22,831 |$18.07 $19.29 $37,580 $40,112 
Alaska $13.21 $9.92 $27,470 $20,636 |$15.15 $11.38 $31,500 $23,663 |$25.64 $19.26 $53,330 $40,062 
Arizona $11.97 $11.96 $24890 $24,868 |$13.87 $13.86 $28,850 $28,824 |$18.96 $18.94 $39,430 $39,395 
Arkansas $9.80 $11.04 $20,380 $22,962 |$14.34 $16.16 $29,830 $33,610 |$18.52 $20.87 $38,520 $43,401 
California $13.43 $10.06 $27,940 $20,934 |$16.83 $12.61 $35,000 $26,223 |$24.78 $18.57 $51,550 $38,623 
Colorado $13.79 $12.23 $28,690 $25,445 |$15.25 $13.53 $31,720 $28,132 |$23.01 $20.41 $47,870 $42,456 


Connecticut $12.74 $10.00 $26,490 $20,783 |$17.46 $13.70 $36,310 $28,487 |$28.07 $22.02 $58,390 $45,810 


Delaware $10.60 $9.74 $22,060 $20,266 |$12.62 $11.59 $26,240 $24,106 |$25.98 $23.87 $54,040 $49,646 
Pace $15.36 $9.67 $31,950 $20,122 |$18.30 $11.53 $38,070 $23,976 |N-A N-A N-A N-A 
Florida $10.87 $10.77 $22,610 $22,411 |$12.07 $11.96 $25,110 $24,889 |$20.65 $2047 $42,940 $42,562 
Georgia $9.37 $10.03 $19,500 $20,875 |$14.05 $15.04 $29,230 $31,291 |$19.53 $20.91 $40,630 $43,495 
Hawaii $12.43 $9.42 $25,850 $19,594 |$19.36 $14.67 $40,270 $30,524 |$24.99 $18.94 $51,980 $39,399 
Idaho $10.08 $10.14 $20,970 $21,089 |$11.52 $11.59 $23,960 $24,096 |$19.50 $19.61 $40,550 $40,781 
Illinois $11.16 $11.15 $23,220 $23,210 |$14.29 $14.28 $29,720 $29,707 |$24.44 $2443 $50,830 $50,807 
Indiana $10.31 $10.82 $21,450 $22,507 |$12.84 $13.47 $26,700 $28,015 |$19.51 $20.47 $40,570 $42,568 
lowa $9.35 $9.54 $19,460 $19,854 |$12.88 $13.14 $26,780 $27,322 |$19.13 $19.52 $39,780 $40,585 
Kansas $10.20 $10.28 $21,220 $21,137 |$14.08 $1418 $29,280 $29,498 |$19.99 $20.14 $41,580 $41,890 
Kentucky $9.89 $10.60 $20,570 $22,044 |$14.42 $15.45 $29,990 $32,139 |$17.30 $18.54 $35,980 $38,559 
N-A: Not Available N/A: Not Applicable 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.2 CONTINUED 


Median Hourly & Annual Wages, Actual & Adjusted for Cost of Living for ECE Occupations, by 
State, 2019 


Preschool/Child Care Center 


Child Care Workers Preschool Teachers : 
Directors 


Median Median Median |Median Median Median Median Median Median Median 


hourly annual annual {hourly hourly § annual annual hourly § annual annual 
wage wage wage j|wage wage wage wage wage wage wage 
(Te IB) ETI) ET IB) CT eIB) (Cre IB) (adj.) 


Louisiana $9.13 $9.29 $18,990 $19,329 }$12.91 $13.14 $26,840 $27,320 |$18.80 $19.14 $39,110 $39,809 


$10.90 $26,810 $22,681 |$17.28 $14.62 $35,950 $30,413 $21.21 $52,150 $44,118 


$12.89 


Maine 


Maryland $11.59 $9.12 $24,100 $18,958 }$15.33 $12.06 $31,880 $25,079 |$23.09 $18.16 $48,030 $37,783 


Massachusetts |$14.11 $10.81 $29,350 $22,496 |$17.55 $13.45 $36,500 $27,976 |$25.86 $19.82 $53,790 $41,229 


Michigan $11.13 $12.32 $23,160 $25,637 |$14.89 $16.48 $30,980 $34,293 |$21.70 $24.02 $45,140 $49,968 


Minnesota $12.06 $11.84 $25,080 $24,625 |$17.46 $17.14 $36,320 $35,660 |$28.40 $27.88 $59,070 $57,997 


Mississippi $8.94 $10.05 $18,590 $20,906 |$14.40 $16.19 $29,960 $33,693 |$19.78 $22.24 $41,150 $46,277 


Missouri $10.45 $11.58 $21,730 $24,074 |$13.78 $15.27 $28,660 $31,752 |$23.89 $26.47 $49,690 $55,051 
Montana $10.84 $10.63 $22,540 $22,104 |$14.40 $1412 $29,960 $29,381 |$2018 $19.79 $41,980 $41,168 
Nebraska $11.12 $10.92 $23,140 $22,724 |$17.11 $16.80 $35,590 $34,950 |$22.29 $21.89 $46,360 $45,526 
Nevada $10.62 $9.33 $22,080 $19,391 |$13.26 $11.65 $27,580 $24,222 |$29.35 $25.78 $61,050 $53,616 
ce pshire $11.69 $9.42 $24,320 $19,598 |$14.43 $11.63 $30,020 $24,191 |$22.18 $17.87 $46,130 $37,173 


New Jersey $12.59 $10.38 $26,180 $21,585 |$17.36 $14.31 $36,100 $29,764 |$28.70 $23.66 $59,690 $49,214 


New Mexico |$10.00 $9.68 $20,800 $20,131 |$13.66 $13.22 $28,420 $27,505 |$24.69 $23.90 $51,350 $49,698 


New York $13.58 $12.10 $28,240 $25,165 |$17.87 $15.92 $37,160 $33,114 |$31.83 $28.36 $66,220 $59,010 


North Carolina |$10.62 $11.28 $22,090 $23,473 |$12.83 $13.63 $26,680 $28,350 |$20.88 $2219 $43,430 $46,149 


North Dakota |$11.44 $10.70 $23,800 $22,268 |$12.75 $11.93 $26,520 $24,813 |$19.48 $18.23 $40,520 $37,912 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.2 CONTINUED 


Median Hourly & Annual Wages, Actual & Adjusted for Cost of Living for ECE Occupations, by 
State, 2019 


Preschool/Child Care Center 
Directors 


Child Care Workers Preschool Teachers 


Median Median Median Median i Median Median Median |Median Median Median Median 

hourly hourly § annual annual hourly annual annual {hourly hourly § annual annual 

wage wage wage wage wage WEY :22) WEY 2-1 wage wage wage wage 
(ET eIB) ETI) (Te IB) (adj.) CTs IB) (ET IB) 


Ohio $10.65 $11.51 $22,160 $23,959 |$13.06 $14.12 $27,170 $29,376 |$20.77 $22.46 $43,190 $46,696 


Oklahoma 


$9.26 $9.91 $19,270 $20,618 |$12.44 $13.31 $25,870 $27,680 $19.41 $37,730 $40,370 


Oregon $12.46 $10.85 $25,930 $22,570 |$14.40 $12.53 $29,950 $26,069 |$19.91 $17.33 $41,400 $36,036 


Pennsylvania |$10.69 $10.59 $22,240 $22,038 |$13.96 $13.83 $29,030 $28,766 |$23.40 $23.19 $48,670 $48,228 


Rhode Island |$12.01 $9.47 $24,980 $19,688 |$13.80 $10.88 $28,700 $22,620 |$24.32 $19.17 $50,590 $39,873 


South 


Caroling $9.37 $9.44 $19,480 $19,628 |$11.05 $11.13 $22,990 $23,165 |$18.11 $1825 $37,660 $37,947 


South Dakota |$9.99 $9.94 $20,770 $20,664 |$14.23 $14.16 $29,600 $29,449 |$27.20 $27.06 $56,570 $56,281 


Tennessee $9.85 $10.65 $20,490 $22,152 |$13.45 $14.54 $27,980 $30,249 |$23.79 $25.72 $49,470 $53,483 


Texas $10.15 $10.47 $21,120 $21,780 |$14.44 $14.89 $30,030 $30,969 |$21.93 $22.62 $45,610 $47,036 
Utah $10.47 $10.09 $21,780 $20,983 |$13.24 $12.76 $27,550 $26,542 |$17.26 $16.63 $35,900 $34,587 
Vermont $13.72 $11.21 $28,540 $23,324 |$16.48 $13.47 $34,290 $28,023 |$23.41 $19.13 $48,690 $39,792 
Virginia $10.96 $10.77 $22,800 $22,404 |$15.91 $15.63 $33,080 $32,505 |$27.62 $27.14 $57,450 $56,451 


Washington |$14.57 $12.74 $30,300 $26,497 |$15.96 $13.96 $33,190 $29,025 |$24.12 $21.09 $50,170 $43,874 


West Virginia |$9.95 $10.29 $20,690 $21,387 |$12.28 $12.69 $25,540 $26,400 |$17.33 $17.91 $36,040 $37,254 


Wisconsin $10.66 $10.66 $22,170 $22,173 |$12.23 $12.23 $25,440 $25,443 |$21.64 $21.64 $45,010 $45,016 


Wyoming $11.46 $10.87 $23,840 $22,615 |$13.27 $12.59 $27,600 $26,182 |$21.50 $20.40 $44,720 $42,422 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.2 CONTINUED 


Median Hourly & Annual Wages, Actual & Adjusted for Cost of Living for ECE Occupations, by 
State, 2019 


Child Care Workers Preschool Teachers presoneo ed arco 
DY Tg-Yea Xo) a) 


Territory Median Median Median Median Median Median Median Median Median 
hourly § annual annual hourly annual annual hourly § annual = annual 
wage wage wage wage wage wage wage wage wage 
(Te IB) ETeIB) ETB) Te IB) ETeIB) ET IB) 


American 


Puerto Rico 


U.S. Virgin 
Islands 


N-A: Not Available N/A: Not Applicable 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. Occupational Employment Statistics. Retrieved from http://stats.bls. 


gov/oes/. 
Note: Cost of living adjustment was performed using the Council for Community and Economic Research 2019 Cost of Living 


Index. Retrieved from http://coli.org/. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.3 


Median Hourly Wages, Actual & Adjusted for Cost of Living for Kindergarten & Elementary 
School Teachers, by State, 2019 


Kindergarten Teachers Elementary School Teachers 


Median Median Median Median Median Median Median 


hourly hourly hourly hourly hourly hourly hourly 
wage Wage wage wage wage wage wage 
(10-month (adjusted) |(10-month) (10-month (EYe {TES v-Ye)) 
EYe {VE ct) Ye | {VE c-Ke)) 
National $32.80 N/A $56,850 N/A $34.43 N/A $59, 670 N/A 
Alabama $26.45 $28.23 $45,840 $48,928 $29.52 $31.51 $51,170 $54,617 
Alaska $39.05 $29.34 $67,690 $50,850 $42.67 $32.05 $73,960 $55,560 
Arizona $25.67 $25.64 $44,490 $44,451 $25.83 $25.81 $44,780 $44,740 
Arkansas $27.46 $30.94 $47,600 $53,631 $27.69 $31.19 $47,990 $54,071 
California $41.86 $31.36 $72,560 $54,365 $48.09 $36.03 $83,360 $62,457 
Colorado $28.25 $25.06 $48,970 $43,431 $29.68 $26.33 $51,450 $45,631 
Connecticut |$44.94 $35.26 $77,900 $61,117 $45.31 $35.54 $78,530 $61,611 
Delaware $33.83 $31.07 $58,630 $53,863 $36.23 $33.28 $62,800 $57,694 
Pate $33.10 $20.85 $57,380 $36,138 $44.16 $27.81 $76,540 $48,205 
Florida $32.31 $32.02 $56,000 $55,507 $30.89 $30.62 $53,540 $53,069 
Georgia $32.59 $34.89 $56,490 $60,473 $33.32 $35.67 $57,760 $61,832 
Hawaii $18.06 $13.69 $31,310 $23,732 $36.19 $27.43 $62,730 $47,548 
Idaho $26.70 $26.85 $46,280 $46,544 $26.78 $26.93 $46,420 $46,684 
Illinois $32.12 $32.10 $55,670 $55,645 $34.76 $34.74 $60,250 $60,223 
Indiana $28.02 $29.40 $48,570 $50,963 $28.48 $29.89 $49,370 $51,802 
lowa $30.16 $30.77 $52,280 $53,337 $30.93 $31.55 $53,610 $54,694 
Kansas $27.98 $28.18 $48,490 $48,852 $28.24 $28.45 $48,950 $49,315 
Kentucky $31.43 $33.68 $54,470 $58,374 $30.68 $32.88 $53,180 $56,991 
N-A: Not Available N/A: Not Applicable 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.3 CONTINUED 


Median Hourly Wages, Actual & Adjusted for Cost of Living for Kindergarten & Elementary 
School Teachers, by State, 2019 


Kindergarten Teachers Elementary School Teachers 


Median Median Median Median Median Median Median Median 


hourly hourly hourly hourly hourly hourly hourly hourly 

wage wage wage wage wage VEY 2-1 WEY :2-) wage 

(10-month) (10-month (adjusted) |(10-month) (10-month [EXe | [UES «-¥e)) 
EYe| (Vey c-ve)) EYe| {try c-te)) 


Louisiana $26.43 $26.90 $45,810 $46,629 $27.63 $28.13 $47,900 $48,756 


Maine $30.94 $26.17 $53,630 $45,370 $29.79 $25.20 $51,640 $43,686 
Maryland $39.42 $31.01 $68,330 $53,752 $42.48 $33.42 $73,640 $57,930 
Massachusetts |$43.48 $33.32 $75,360 $57,762 $46.14 $35.37 $79,980 $61,303 
Michigan $34.08 $37.73 $59,080 $65,398 $38.09 $42.17 $66,030 $73,092 
Minnesota $35.01 $34.37 $60,680 $59,578 $35.24 $34.60 $61,080 $59,971 
Mississippi $25.57 $28.76 $44,320 $49,842 $25.11 $28.24 $43,530 $48,954 
Missouri $27.68 $30.66 $47,970 $53,145 $26.72 $29.61 $46,320 $51,317 
Montana $29.08 $28.52 $50,410 $49,436 $28.70 $28.15 $49,750 $48,788 
Nebraska $33.49 $32.89 $58,050 $57,006 $34.00 $33.39 $58,930 $57,870 
Nevada $31.03 $27.25 $53,780 $47,231 $32.41 $28.46 $56,170 $49,330 
New : $33.40 $26.91 $57,890 $46,650 $34.23 $27.59 $59,340 $47,818 
Hampshire 

New Jersey $37.86 $31.21 $65,620 $54,103 $40.00 $32.98 $69,340 $57,170 
New Mexico $29.44 $28.49 $51,030 $49,388 $31.78 $30.75 $55,080 $53,308 
New York $41.49 $36.97 $71,910 $64,080 $45.70 $40.73 $79,220 $70,594 
North Carolina |$27.89 $29.64 $48,350 $51,377 $27.69 $29.43 $48,000 $51,005 
North Dakota $30.61 $28.64 $53,050 $49,635 $30.16 $28.21 $52,270 $48,906 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.3 CONTINUED 


Median Hourly Wages, Actual & Adjusted for Cost of Living for Kindergarten & Elementary 
School Teachers, by State, 2019 


Kindergarten Teachers Elementary School Teachers 

Median Median Median Median Median Median Median Median 

hourly hourly hourly hourly hourly hourly hourly hourly 

wage wage wage wage wage wage wage wage 

(10-month) (10-month (adjusted) |(10-month) (10-month (EXe [UES ¢-Ye)) 

EYe| {Ura c-Ye)) EXe| {Urq e-te)) 

Ohio $33.15 $35.84 $57,460 $62,124 $37.19 $40.21 $64,470 $69,703 
Oklahoma $23.88 $25.56 $41,400 $44,297 $24.33 $26.04 $42,180 $45,131 
Oregon $43.65 $37.99 $75,660 $65,856 $39.33 $34.24 $68,180 $59,345 
Pennsylvania | $36.58 $36.25 $63,410 $62,834 $38.63 $38.28 $66,960 $66,351 
Rhode Island] $46.76 $36.85 $81,050 $63,880 $43.45 $34.24 $75,310 $59,356 
ae $31.02 $31.26 $53,770 $54,180 $29.77 $30.00 $51,600 $51,993 
eee $24.71 $24.58 $42,830 $42611 |$25.40 $25.27 $44,030 $43,805 
Tennessee |$28.21 $30.49 $48,890 $52,856 $29.99 $32.42 $51,980 $56,196 
Texas $32.41 $33.42 $56,170 $57,927 $32.63 $33.65 $56,550 $58,318 
Utah $32.01 $30.84 $55,490 $53,460 $31.62 $30.46 $54,800 $52,795 
Vermont $32.36 $26.45 $56,090 $45,839 $34.53 $28.22 $59,850 $48,912 
Virginia $37.20 $36.55 $64,480 $63,359 $37.86 $37.20 $65,620 $64,479 
Washington |$35.98 $31.46 $62,360 $54,534 $39.58 $34.61 $68,600 $59,991 
West Virginia | $26.96 $27.87 $46,730 $48,304 $25.93 $26.80 $44,940 $46,454 
Wisconsin $32.76 $32.77 $56,790 $56,797 $32.75 $32.75 $56,760 $56,767 
Wyoming $33.16 $31.45 $57,470 $54,517 $33.79 $32.05 $58,570 $55,561 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.3 CONTINUED 


Median Hourly Wages, Actual & Adjusted for Cost of Living for Kindergarten & Elementary 
School Teachers, by State, 2019 


Kindergarten Teachers Elementary School Teachers 


Median Median Median Median Median Median 

hourly hourly hourly hourly hourly hourly 

wage wage DEY 2-1 wage wage wage 

(10-monh) (10-month (adjusted) |(10-month) (10-moth (Yo TUES K-Ye)) 
Eve | {UE «-te)) Ye} {VE «-Ye)) 


American 
Samoa 


Guam 
Northern 
Mariana N-A N-A 


Islands 


Puerto Rico $33,480 $35,490 


U.S. Virgin N-A $44,650 
Islands 


N-A: Not Available N/A: Not Applicable 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. Occupational Employment Statistics. Retrieved from 
http://stats.bIs.gov/oes/. 

Note: Cost of living adjustment was performed using the Council for Community and Economic Research 2019 Cost 
of Living Index. Retrieved from http://coli.org/. All teacher estimates exclude special education teachers. Hourly wages 
for kindergarten teachers and elementary school teachers were calculated by dividing the annual salary by 40 hours 
per week, 10 months per year, in order to take into account standard school schedules. All other occupations assume 


40 hours per week, 12 months per year. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.4 


States Ranked by Median Hourly Wage of Child Care Workers, Actual & Adjusted for 
Cost of Living, 2019 


Child Care Workers 


Rank based on actual median Rank based on cost of living 
hourly wage 


1 District of Columbia $15.36 1 Washington $12.74 
2 Washington $14.57 2 Michigan $12.32 
3 Massachusetts $14.11 3 Colorado $12.23 
4 Colorado $13.79 4 New York $12.10 
5 Vermont $13.72 5 Arizona $11.96 
6 New York $13.58 6 Minnesota $11.84 
7 California $13.43 7 Missouri $11.58 
8 Alaska $13.21 8 Ohio $11.51 
9 Maine $12.89 9 North Carolina $11.28 
10 Connecticut $12.74 10 Vermont $11.21 
11 New Jersey $12.59 11 Illinois $11.15 
12 Oregon $12.46 12 Arkansas $11.04 
13 Hawaii $12.43 13 Nebraska $10.92 
14 ‘|Minnesota $12.06 14. ‘|Maine $10.90 
15 Rhode Island $12.01 15 Wyoming $10.87 
16 {Arizona $11.97 16 |Oregon $10.85 
17 New Hampshire $11.69 17 Indiana $10.82 
18 = |Maryland $11.59 18 |Massachusetts $10.81 
19 Wyoming $11.46 19 Florida $10.77 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.4 CONTINUED 


States Ranked by Median Hourly Wage of Child Care Workers, Actual & Adjusted for 
Cost of Living, 2019 


Child Care Workers 


Rank based on actual median Rank based on cost of living 
hourly wage 


20 North Dakota $11.44 20 Virginia $10.77 
21 Illinois $11.16 21 North Dakota $10.70 
22 Michigan $11.13 22 Wisconsin $10.66 
23. -|Nebraska $11.12 23 ‘| Tennessee $10.65 
24 = ‘| Virginia $10.96 24  |Montana $10.63 
25 =‘|Florida $10.87 25 |Kentucky $10.60 
26 Montana $10.84 26 Pennsylvania $10.59 
27 Pennsylvania $10.69 27 Texas $10.47 
28 Wisconsin $10.66 28 New Jersey $10.38 
29 |Ohio $10.65 29 ~=+|West Virginia $10.29 
30 =| North Carolina $10.62 30 Kansas $10.28 
31 + |Nevada $10.62 31‘ |Idaho $10.14 
32  |Delaware $10.60 32 |Utah $10.09 
33 Utah $10.47 33 California $10.06 
34 Missouri $10.45 34 Mississippi $10.05 
35 =| Indiana $10.31 35 |Georgia $10.03 
36 |Kansas $10.20 36 |Connecticut $10.00 
37 | Texas $10.15 37 |South Dakota $9.94 

38 |Idaho $10.08 38 ‘| Alaska $9.92 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.4 CONTINUED 


States Ranked by Median Hourly Wage of Child Care Workers, Actual & Adjusted for 
Cost of Living, 2019 


Child Care Workers 


Rank based on actual median Rank based on cost of living 
hourly wage 


39 New Mexico $10.00 39 Oklahoma $9.91 


40 South Dakota $9.99 40 Alabama $9.81 
41 West Virgina $9.95 41 Delaware $9.74 
42 |Kentucky $9.89 42 |New Mexico $9.68 
43 | Tennessee $9.85 43 |District of Columbia $9.67 
44 |Arkansas $9.80 44 |lowa $9.54 
45  |South Carolina $9.37 45  |Rhode Island $9.47 
46 Georgia $9.37 46 South Carolina $9.44 
47 |lowa $9.35 47 |Hawaii $9.42 
48 |Oklahoma $9.26 48 |New Hampshire $9.42 
49 |Alabama $9.19 49 |Nevada $9.33 
50 _|Louisiana $9.13 50 ~—_|Louisiana $9.29 
51 Mississippi $8.94 51 Maryland $9.12 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. Occupational Employment Statistics. Retrieved 


from http://stats.bls.gov/oes/. 
Note: Cost of living adjustment was performed using the Council for Community and Economic Research 


2019 Cost of Living Index. Retrieved from http://coli.org/. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.5 


States Ranked by Median Hourly Wage of Preschool Teachers, Actual & Adjusted for 
Cost of Living, 2019 


Preschool Teachers 


Rank based on actual median Rank based on cost of living 
hourly wage 


1 Hawaii $19.36 1 Minnesota $17.14 
2 District of Columbia $18.30 2 Nebraska $16.80 
3 New York $17.87 3 Michigan $16.48 
4 Massachusetts $17.55 4 Mississippi $16.19 
5 Connecticut $17.46 5 Arkansas $16.16 
6 Minnesota $17.46 6 New York $15.92 
7 New Jersey $17.36 7 Virginia $15.63 
8 Maine $17.28 8 Kentucky $15.45 
9 Nebraska $17.11 9 Missouri $15.27 
10 California $16.83 10 Georgia $15.04 
11 {Vermont $16.48 11 =| Texas $14.89 
12  |Washington $15.96 12 = | Hawaii $14.67 
13 Virginia $15.91 13 Maine $14.62 
14 = |Maryland $15.33 14  |Tennessee $14.54 
15 Colorado $15.25 15 New Jersey $14.31 
16 Alaska $15.15 16 Illinois $14.28 
17. |Michigan $14.89 17 ——‘|Kansas $14.18 
18  |Texas $14.44 18 |South Dakota $14.16 
19 New Hampshire $14.43 19 Montana $14.12 
20 Kentucky $14.42 | | 20 Ohio $14.12 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.5 CONTINUED 


States Ranked by Median Hourly Wage of Preschool Teachers, Actual & Adjusted for 
Cost of Living, 2019 


Preschool Teachers 


Rank based on actual median Rank based on cost of living 
hourly wage 


21 Mississippi $14.40 21 Washington $13.96 
22 |Montana $14.40 22  |Arizona $13.86 
23 Oregon $14.40 23 Pennsylvania $13.83 
24 |Arkansas $14.34 24 |Connecticut $13.70 
25 Illinois $14.29 25 North Carolina $13.63 
26 South Dakota $14.23 26 Colorado $13.53 
27 Kansas $14.08 27 ‘| Indiana $13.47 
28 Georgia $14.05 28  |Vermont $13.47 
29 Pennsylvania $13.96 29 Massachusetts $13.45 
30 ‘| Arizona $13.87 30  |Oklahoma $13.31 
31 Rhode Island $13.80 31 New Mexico $13.22 
32 Missouri $13.78 32. |lowa $13.14 
33 New Mexico $13.66 33 |Louisiana $13.14 
34  |Tennessee $13.45 34  |Utah $12.76 
35 |Wyoming $13.27 35 | West Virginia $12.69 
36 Nevada $13.26 36 California $12.61 
37. |Utah $13.24 37. |Wyoming $12.59 
38 Ohio $13.06 38 Oregon $12.53 
39 Louisiana $12.91 39 |Wisconsin $12.23 
40 —|lowa $12.88 40 _|Maryland $12.06 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.5 CONTINUED 


States Ranked by Median Hourly Wage of Preschool Teachers, Actual & Adjusted for 
Cost of Living, 2019 


Preschool Teachers 


Rank based on actual median Rank based on cost of living 
hourly wage 


41 Indiana $12.84 41 Florida $11.96 
42 _|North Carolina $12.83 42 _|North Dakota $11.93 
43 |North Dakota $12.75 43 Nevada $11.65 
44 Delaware $12.62 44 New Hampshire $11.63 
45 Oklahoma $12.44 45 Delaware $11.59 
46 West Virginia $12.28 46 Idaho $11.59 
47 Wisconsin $12.23 47 District of Columbia $11.53 
48 Florida $12.07 48 Alaska $11.38 
49 Idaho $11.52 49 South Carolina $11.13 
50 = |South Carolina $11.05 50 =|Alabama $10.98 
51 |Alabama $10.29 51 Rhode Island $10.88 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. Occupational Employment Statistics. 


Retrieved from http://stats.bls.gov/oes/. 


Note: Cost of living adjustment was performed using the Council for Community and Economic Research 


2019 Cost of Living Index. Retrieved from http://coli.org/. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.6 


States Ranked by Median Hourly Wage of Preschool/Child Care Center Directors, Actual & 
Adjusted for Cost of Living, 2019 


Preschool/Child Care Center Directors 


Rank based on actual median Rank based on cost of living 
hourly wage 


1 New York $31.83 1 New York $28.36 
2 Nevada $29.35 2 Minnesota $27.88 
3 New Jersey $28.70 3 Virginia $27.14 
4 Minnesota $28.40 4 South Dakota $27.06 
5 Connecticut $28.07 5 Missouri $26.47 
6 Virginia $27.62 6 Nevada $25.78 
7 South Dakota $27.20 7 Tennessee $25.72 
8 Delaware $25.98 8 Illinois $24.43 
9 Massachusetts $25.86 9 Michigan $24.02 
10 Alaska $25.64 10 New Mexico $23.90 
11 Maine $25.07 11 Delaware $23.87 
12 Hawaii $24.99 12 |New Jersey $23.66 
13 California $24.78 13 Pennsylvania $23.19 
14 |New Mexico $24.69 14 =| Texas $22.62 
15 Illinois $24.44 15 Ohio $22.46 
16 Rhode Island $24.32 16 Mississippi $22.24 
17 Washington $24.12 17 North Carolina $22.19 
18 Missouri $23.89 18  |Connecticut $22.02 
19  |Tennessee $23.79 19 |Nebraska $21.89 
20 Vermont $23.41 20 Wisconsin $21.64 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.6 CONTINUED 


States Ranked by Median Hourly Wage of Preschool/Child Care Center Directors, Actual & 
Adjusted for Cost of Living, 2019 


Preschool Teachers/Child Care Center Directors 


Rank based on actual median Rank based on cost of living 
hourly wage 


21 Pennsylvania $23.40 21 Maine $21.21 


22  |Maryland $23.09 22  |Washington $21.09 
23  |Colorado $23.01 23 + |Georgia $20.91 
24 |Nebraska $22.29 24 |Arkansas $20.87 
25 New Hampshire $22.18 25 Florida $20.47 
26 =| Texas $21.93 26 Indiana $20.47 
27 Michigan $21.70 27 Colorado $20.41 
28 Wisconsin $21.64 28 Wyoming $20.40 
29 |Wyoming $21.50 29 Kansas $20.14 
30 North Carolina $20.88 30 Massachusetts $19.82 
31 Ohio $20.77 31 Montana $19.79 
32 | Florida $20.65 32. |Idaho $19.61 
33. |Montana $20.18 33 lowa $19.52 
34  |Kansas $19.99 34 |Oklahoma $19.41 
35 Oregon $19.91 35 Alabama $19.29 
36 | Mississippi $19.78 36 | Alaska $19.26 
37 |Georgia $19.53 37 Rhode Island $19.17 
38 = |Indiana $19.51 38 |Louisiana $19.14 
39 = _|Idaho $19.50 39 |Vermont $19.13 
40 North Dakota $19.48 40 Arizona $18.94 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.6 CONTINUED 


States Ranked by Median Hourly Wage of Preschool/Child Care Center Directors, Actual & 
Adjusted for Cost of Living, 2019 


Preschool Teachers/Child Care Center Directors 


Rank based on actual median Rank based on cost of living 
hourly wage 


41‘ |lowa $19.13 41 |Hawaii $18.94 
42 |Arizona $18.96 42 |California $18.57 
43 Louisiana $18.80 43 Kentucky $18.54 
44 _‘|Arkansas $18.52 44 _|South Carolina $18.25 
45  |Oklahoma $18.14 45 _|North Dakota $18.23 
46 _|South Carolina $18.11 46 _|Maryland $18.16 
47 Alabama $18.07 47 |West Virginia $17.91 
48 West Virginia $17.33 48 New Hampshire $17.87 
49 Kentucky $17.30 49 Oregon $17.33 
50 Utah $17.26 50 Utah $16.63 
51 District of Columbia N-A 51 District of Columbia N-A 
N-A: Not Available N/A: Not Applicable 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. Occupational Employment Statistics. 


Retrieved from http://stats.bls.gov/oes/. 


Note: Cost of living adjustment was performed using the Council for Community and Economic 


Research 2019 Cost of Living Index. Retrieved from http://coli.org/. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.7 


States Ranked by Median Hourly Wage of Kindergarten Teachers, Actual & Adjusted 
for Cost of Living, 2019 


Kindergarten Teachers 


Rank based on actual median Rank based on cost living 
hourly wage 


1 Rhode Island $46.76 1 Oregon $37.99 
2 Connecticut $44.94 2 Michigan $37.73 
3 Oregon $43.65 3 New York $36.97 
4 Massachusetts $43.48 4 Rhode Island $36.85 
5 California $41.86 5 Virginia $36.55 
6 New York $41.49 6 Pennsylvania $36.25 
7 Maryland $39.42 7 Ohio $35.84 
8 Alaska $39.05 8 Connecticut $35.26 
9 New Jersey $37.86 9 Georgia $34.89 
10 =| Virginia $37.20 10  |Minnesota $34.37 
11 Pennsylvania $36.58 11 Kentucky $33.68 
12  |Washington $35.98 12 ~=|Texas $33.42 
13 Minnesota $35.01 13 Massachusetts $33.32 
14 =| Michigan $34.08 14  ~=|Nebraska $32.89 
15 Delaware $33.83 15 Wisconsin $32.77 
16 Nebraska $33.49 16 illinois $32.10 
17 New Hampshire $33.40 17 Florida $32.02 
18  |Wyoming $33.16 18  |Washington $31.46 
19  |Ohio $33.15 | | 19  |Wyoming $31.45 
20 District of Columbia $33.10 | | 20 California $31.36 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.7 CONTINUED 


States Ranked by Median Hourly Wage of Kindergarten Teachers, Actual & Adjusted 
for Cost of Living, 2019 


Kindergarten Teachers 


Rank based on actual median Rank based on cost living 
hourly wage 


21 | Wisconsin $32.76 21 South Carolina $31.26 
22 |Georgia $32.59 22 |New Jersey $31.21 
23 ~=~«| Texas $32.41 23 ~=|Delaware $31.07 
24 |Vermont $32.36 24 |Maryland $31.01 
25 Florida $32.31 25 Arkansas $30.94 
26 Illinois $32.12 26 Utah $30.84 
27 Utah $32.01 27 lowa $30.77 
28  |Kentucky $31.43 28  |Missouri $30.66 
29 |Nevada $31.03 29 +|Tennessee $30.49 
30 = |South Carolina $31.02 30 North Carolina $29.64 
31 Maine $30.94 31 Indiana $29.40 
32. |North Dakota $30.61 32 |Alaska $29.34 
33 lowa $30.16 33 Mississippi $28.76 
34 |New Mexico $29.44 34 | North Dakota $28.64 
35 Montana $29.08 35 Montana $28.52 
36 Colorado $28.25 36 New Mexico $28.49 
37 __| Tennessee $28.21 37. _|Alabama $28.23 
38 =| Indiana $28.02 38 |Kansas $28.18 
39 Kansas $27.98 39 West Virginia $27.87 
40 _|North Carolina $27.89 40 |Nevada $27.25 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.7 CONTINUED 


States Ranked by Median Hourly Wage of Kindergarten Teachers, Actual & Adjusted 
for Cost of Living, 2019 


Kindergarten Teachers 


Rank based on actual median Rank based on cost of living 
hourly wage 


41 Missouri $27.68 41 New Hampshire $26.91 


42 Arkansas $27.46 42 Louisiana $26.90 
43 West Virginia $26.96 43 Idaho $26.85 
44 _|Idaho $26.70 44 _|Vermont $26.45 
45  |Alabama $26.45 45 |Maine $26.17 
46  |Louisiana $26.43 46 {Arizona $25.64 
47 |Arizona $25.67 47 |Oklahoma $25.56 
48 Mississippi $25.57 48 Colorado $25.06 
49  |South Dakota $24.71 49  |South Dakota $24.58 
50 |Oklahoma $23.88 oma aan $20.85 
51 Hawaii $18.06 51 Hawaii $13.69 
N-A: Not Available N/A: Not Applicable 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. Occupational Employment Statistics. 


Retrieved from http://stats.bIs.gov/oes/. 


Note: Cost of living adjustment was performed using the Council for Community and Economic Research 
2019 Cost of Living Index. Retrieved from http://coli.org/. All teacher estimates exclude special education 
teachers. Hourly wages for kindergarten teachers and elementary school teachers were calculated by 
dividing the annual salary by 40 hours per week, 10 months per year, in order to take into account standard 


school schedules. All other occupations assume 40 hours per week, 12 months per year. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.8 


Median Hourly Wages, by Occupation & State, 2019 


All 
Occupations 


Child Care Workers Preschool Teachers Center Directors 


Median % of state Median % of state Median % of state State median 
hourly wage median hourly wage median hourly wage median hourly wage 


National $11.65 61% $14.67 77% $23.18 121% $19.14 


Alabama $9.19 55% $10.29 62% $18.07 108% $16.73 


Alaska $13.21 57% $15.15 65% $25.64 110% $23.34 
Arizona $11.97 65% $13.87 75% $18.96 103% $18.46 
Arkansas $9.80 62% $14.34 91% $18.52 117% $15.84 
California $13.43 63% $16.83 79% $24.78 117% $21.24 
Colorado $13.79 65% $15.25 72% $23.01 108% $21.28 
Connecticut $12.74 55% $17.46 75% $28.07 120% $23.33 
Delaware $10.60 54% $12.62 64% $25.98 132% $19.66 
plein el $15.36 43% $18.30 51% N-A N-A $35.74 
Columbia 

Florida $10.87 63% $12.07 70% $20.65 120% $17.23 
Georgia $9.37 53% $14.05 79% $19.53 110% $17.75 
Hawaii $12.43 58% $19.36 91% $24.99 117% $21.35 
Idaho $10.08 59% $11.52 68% $19.50 115% $17.00 
Illinois $11.16 57% $14.29 72% $24.44 124% $19.74 
Indiana $10.31 58% $12.84 72% $19.51 110% $17.77 
lowa $9.35 51% $12.88 70% $19.13 104% $18.41 
Kansas $10.20 57% $14.08 79% $19.99 112% $17.79 
Kentucky | $9.89 58% $14.42 84% $17.30 101% $17.09 
Louisiana | $9.13 55% $12.91 77% $18.80 113% $16.66 
N-A: Not Available N/A: Not Applicable 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.8 CONTINUED 


Median Hourly Wages, by Occupation & State, 2019 


All 
Occupations 


Child Care Workers Preschool Teachers Center Directors 


Median hourly % of state Median hourly % of state Median hourly % of state State median 
wage median wage median wage median hourly wage 


Maine $12.89 70% $17.28 94% $25.07 136% 


Maryland $11.59 52% $15.33 69% $23.09 104% 


phe $14.11 58% $17.55 73% $25.86 107% $24.14 
Michigan $11.13 60% $14.89 80% $21.70 117% $18.60 
Minnesota |$12.06 57% $17.46 82% $28.40 134% $21.21 
Mississippi | $8.94 60% $14.40 96% $19.78 132% $15.00 
Missouri $10.45 58% $13.78 77% $23.89 134% $17.88 
Montana $10.84 62% $14.40 82% $20.18 115% $17.51 
Nebraska $11.12 60% $17.11 93% $22.29 121% $18.46 
Nevada $10.62 61% $13.26 76% $29.35 168% $17.51 
es Hamp- 1911.69 59% $14.43 72% $22.18 111% $19.95 
New Jersey |$12.59 58% $17.36 80% $28.70 133% $21.64 
New Mexico |$10.00 59% $13.66 80% $24.69 145% $17.08 
New York |$13.58 61% $17.87 80% $31.83 142% $22.44 
New Jersey |$10.62 60% $12.83 72% $20.88 118% $17.75 
New Mexico |$11.44 56% $12.75 62% $19.48 95% $20.44 
New York —|$10.65 57% $13.06 70% $20.77 112% $18.54 
Oklahoma _|$9.26 54% $12.44 72% $18.14 106% $17.18 
Oregon $12.46 63% $14.40 73% $19.91 100% $19.83 
Pennsylvania | $10.69 56% $13.96 74% $23.40 123% $18.99 
Rhode Island |$12.01 57% $13.80 65% $24.32 115% $21.24 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.8 CONTINUED 


Median Hourly Wages, by Occupation & State, 2019 


All 
Occupations 


Child Care Workers Preschool Teachers Center Directors 


Median hourly % of state Median hourly % of state Median hourly % of state State median 
wage median wage median wage median hourly wage 


South Carolina |$9.37 56% $11.05 66% $18.11 109% $16.68 


South Dakota {$9.99 60% $14.23 85% $27.20 163% $16.71 
Tennessee $9.85 57% $13.45 78% $23.79 138% $17.26 
Texas $10.15 56% $14.44 79% $21.93 120% $18.28 
Utah $10.47 57% $13.24 73% $17.26 95% $18.23 
Vermont $13.72 70% $16.48 84% $23.41 119% $19.68 
Virginia $10.96 54% $15.91 78% $27.62 136% $20.30 
Washington $14.57 63% $15.96 69% $24.12 104% $23.15 
West Virginia |$9.95 61% $12.28 75% $17.33 106% $16.31 


Wisconsin $10.66 57% $12.23 65% $21.64 115% $18.79 


Wyoming $11.46 57% $13.27 66% $21.50 107% $20.02 


All 


Child Care Workers Preschool Teachers Center Directors 2 
(ofereyey y= a (oy ah) 


Territory Median hourly % of state Median hourly % of state Median hourly % of state State median 
wage median VEY2-) median wage median hourly wage 


American N-A N-A N-A 
Samoa 


Guam N-A N-A 


Northern 
Mariana Islands N-A N-A 


Puerto Rico 160% 


U.S. Virgin 


Islands N-A 


N-A: Not Available N/A: Not Applicable 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. Occupational Employment Statistics. 


Retrieved from http://stats.bIs.gov/oes/. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.9 


Child Care Worker Wage Gap With Living Wage, by State, 2019 


(od ny Co mer-1 4-1 
worker 
median hourly 


Living wage 
icelaw @r-Tel Vita 


Median hourly Gap between |Living wage 
wage as %of median wage |for 1 adult 
living wage and living F-Vate Mw Medal ie 
for 1 adult wage for 1 

EXe(Vi hd 


I CeYelE-Vamarelilah meer] ol el-tanu-(-11) 
wage as % of |median wage 
living wage and living 
for 1 adult wage for 1 
and 1 child EYoLliae-lace Mel 


wage 


Alabama 


Alaska 


Arizona 


Arkansas 


California 


Colorado 


Connecticut 


Delaware 


District of 
Columbia 


Florida 


Georgia 


Hawaii 


Idaho 


Illinois 


Indiana 


lowa 


Kansas 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Maine 


216 


$9.19 


$13.21 


$11.97 


$9.80 


$13.43 


$13.79 


$12.74 


$10.60 


$15.36 


$10.87 


$9.37 


$12.43 


$10.08 


$11.16 


$10.31 


$9.35 


$11.24 


$12.75 


$12.01 


$10.67 


$14.99 


$13.43 


$13.38 


$12.60 


$16.92 


$12.39 


$12.66 


$15.82 


$11.04 


$12.80 


$11.04 


$11.00 


$10.86 


$10.98 


$11.43 


$12.48 


82% -$2.05 
104% $0.46 

100% -$0.04 
92% -$0.87 
90% -$1.56 
103% $0.36 

95% -$0.64 
84% -$2.00 
91% -$1.56 
88% -$1.52 
74% -$3.29 
79% -$3.39 
91% -$0.96 
87% -$1.64 
93% -$0.73 
85% -$1.65 
94% -$0.66 
90% -$1.09 
80% -$2.30 
103% $0.41 
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$22.47 


$25.16 


$22.32 


$31.25 


$28.36 


$29.33 


$26.31 


$29.94 


$25.47 


$24.64 


$28.29 


$23.72 


$26.48 


$23.01 


$23.85 


$23.52 


$23.19 


$23.81 


$25.63 


41% 


48% 


48% 


44% 


43% 


49% 


43% 


40% 


51% 


43% 


38% 


44% 


42% 


42% 


45% 


39% 


43% 


43% 


38% 


50% 


child 


-$13.28 


-$14.09 


-$13.19 


-$12.52 


-$17.82 


-$14.57 


-$16.59 


-$15.71 


-$14.58 


-$14.60 


-$15.27 


-$15.86 


-$13.64 


-$15.32 


-$12.70 


-$14.50 


-$13.32 


-$13.30 


-$14.68 


-$12.74 


APPENDIX TABLE 2.9 CONTINUED 


Child Care Worker Wage Gap With Living Wage, by State, 2019 


fod atiCe Mer-Ta- Living wage |Median hourly Gap between |Living wage Median hourly |Gap between 
worker for 1 adult wage as %of median wage |for 1 adult wage as % of |median wage 
median hourly living wage and living EVale mm Medal i (e| living wage and living 
wage for 1 adult wage for 1 for 1 adult wage for 1 
Eveliliy Vato me Medal fe | 
Maryland $11.59 $14.56 80% -$2.97 $29.39 39% -$17.80 
Massachusetts | $14.11 $15.46 91% -$1.35 $32.12 44% -$18.01 
Michigan $11.13 $11.35 98% -$0.22 $23.77 47% -$12.64 
Minnesota $12.06 $12.05 100% $0.01 $26.65 45% -$14.59 
Mississippi $8.94 $10.89 82% -$1.95 $21.14 42% -$12.20 
Missouri $10.45 $11.16 94% -$0.71 $22.86 46% -$12.41 
Montana $10.84 $10.97 99% -$0.13 $24.28 45% -$13.44 
Nebraska $11.12 $10.96 101% $0.16 $24.11 46% -$12.99 
Nevada $10.62 $11.25 94% -$0.63 $25.39 42% -$14.77 
ialene $11.69 $12.61 93% -$0.92 $26.72 44% -$15.03 
Hampshire 
New Jersey $12.59 $14.03 90% -$1.44 $29.55 43% -$16.96 
New Mexico | $10.00 $11.38 88% -$1.38 $24.27 41% -$14.27 
New York $13.58 $15.56 87% -$1.98 $30.92 44% -$17.34 
North Carolina |$10.62 $11.98 89% -$1.36 $24.73 43% -$14.11 
North Dakota |$11.44 $11.02 104% $0.42 $23.45 49% -$12.01 
Ohio $10.65 $10.86 98% -$0.21 $23.31 46% -$12.66 
Oklahoma $9.26 $10.94 85% -$1.68 $23.28 40% -$14.02 
Oregon $12.46 $13.49 92% -$1.03 $27.55 45% -$15.09 
Pennsylvania |$10.69 $11.53 93% -$0.84 $24.30 44% -$13.61 
Rhode Island | $12.01 $12.81 94% -$0.80 $27.14 44% -$15.13 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.9 CONTINUED 


Child Care Worker Wage Gap With Living Wage, by State, 2019 


(od ny (eo Mer-1 4) 


Living wage |Median hourly|Gap between |Living wage  |Median hourly |Gap between 


218 


worker 
median hourly 


wage 


for 1 adult 


wage as % of 
living wage 
for 1 adult 


median wage 
and living 
wage for 1 
EXe( Nib 


for 1 adult 
and 1 child 


wage as % of 
living wage 
for 1 adult 
Vale Ww Medal ice 


median wage 
and living 
wage for 1 


South Carolina |$9.37 $11.76 80% -$2.39 $23.16 40% -$13.79 
South Dakota | $9.99 $10.60 94% -$0.61 $22.28 45% -$12.29 
Tennessee $9.85 $10.97 90% hill $22.66 43% -$12.81 
Texas $10.15 $11.74 86% -$1.59 $23.86 43% -$13.71 
Utah $10.47 $11.60 90% -$1.13 $24.31 43% -$13.84 
Vermont $13.72 $12.74 108% $0.98 $26.74 51% -$13.02 
Virginia $10.96 $14.00 78% -$3.04 $28.04 39% -$17.08 
Washington $14.57 $13.47 108% $1.10 $27.08 54% -$12.51 
West Virginia |$9.95 $10.83 92% -$0.88 $22.00 45% -$12.05 
Wisconsin $10.66 $11.40 94% -$0.74 $25.31 42% -$14.65 
Wyoming $11.46 $11.05 104% $0.41 $23.86 48% -$12.40 


Territory 


American 
Samoa 


Guam 


Northern 


Mariana Islands 


Puerto Rico 


U.S. Virgin 
Islands 


N-A: Not Available 


(od ay (eo Mer-1 4-1 
worker 
median hourly 
wage 


Living wage 
iiclaw @r-vel vita 


Median hourly 
wage as % of 
living wage 
for 1 adult 


N/A: Not Applicable 


Gap between 
median wage 
and living 
wage for 1 
ETeI Vita 


Median hourly 
wage as % of 
living wage 
for 1 adult 
Elie me Meal (e| 


[eF-T om of. aU(-1-18) 
median wage 
and living 
wage for 1 
EYe(ViLar-lale Me 
child 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. Occupational Employment Statistics. Retrieved from http://stats.bls. 


gov/oes/. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT) Living Wage Calculator can be accessed at http://livingwage.mit.edu/. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.10 


Median Hourly Wages for ECE Occupations, by State, 2017-2019 


Preschool/Child Care Center 


Child Care Workers Preschool Teachers : 
Directors 


2017 Percent |2017 2017 Percent|2017 2017 
Adjusted change |Median Adjusted change |Median Adjusted 


Trakexe lla) median Tuakexe tla) 
wage wage wage 

in 2019 in 2019 in 2019 
dollars dollars dollars 


National $22.54 $23.58 $23.18 -2% $13.94 $14.34 $14.67 $16.36 $17.11 $18.07 6% 


Alabama $8.93 $9.34 $9.19  -2% $10.98 $11.49 $10.29 -10% /|$16.36 $17.11 $1807 6% 
Alaska $11.99 $12.54 $13.21 5% $14.82 $15.50 $15.15 -2% $28.86 $30.19 $25.64 -15% 
Arizona $11.24 $11.76 $11.97 2% $13.42 $14.04 $13.87 -1% $18.05 $18.88 $18.96 0% 
Arkansas $9.32 $9.75 $9.80 1% $14.25 $14.91 $14.34 -4% $19.94 $20.86 $18.52 -11% 
California $12.29 $12.86 $1343 4% $16.19 $16.93 $16.83 -1% $23.91 $25.01 $24.78 -1% 
Colorado $12.60 $13.18 $13.79 5% $13.88 $14.52 $15.25 5% $22.73 $23.78 $23.01 -3% 


Connecticut $11.87 $12.42 $1274 3% $16.58 $17.34 $17.46 1% $24.71 $25.85 $28.07 9% 


Delaware $10.21 $10.68 $1060 -1% $12.54 $13.12 $12.62 -4% $24.44 $25.56 $25.98 2% 
Zaee $14.33 $14.99 $1536 2% $18.02 $18.85 $18.30 -3% N-A N-A N-A N-A 
Florida $10.09 $10.55 $1087 3% $11.70 $12.24 $12.07 -1% $22.89 $23.94 $20.65 -14% 
Georgia $9.53 $9.97 $9.37 -6% $13.42 $14.04 $1405 0% $19.07 $19.95 $19.53 -2% 
Hawaii $10.64 $11.13 $1243 12% $17.94 $18.77 $19.36 3% $23.29 $24.36 $2499 3% 
Idaho $9.04 $9.46 $10.08 7% $10.75 $11.24 $11.52 2% $17.96 $18.79 $19.50 4% 
Illinois $10.77 $11.27 $11.16 -1% $13.64 $14.27 $14.29 0% $24.02 $25.12 $2444 -3% 
Indiana $9.62 $10.06 $1031 2% $11.65 $1219 $12.84 5% $18.99 $19.86 $19.51 -2% 
lowa $9.20 $9.62 $9.35 — -3% $11.12 $11.63 $12.88 11% $17.05 $17.83 $1913 7% 
Kansas $9.25 $9.68 $10.20 5% $12.94 $13.54 $1408 4% $19.50 $2040 $19.99 -2% 
N-A: Not Available N/A: Not Applicable 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.10 CONTINUED 


Median Hourly Wages for ECE Occupations, by State, 2017-2019 


Preschool/Child Care Center 


Child Care Workers Preschool Teachers 5 
Directors 

2017 Percent |2017 2017 Percent |2017 2017 2019 

Adjusted change |Median Adjusted |Median |change |Median Adjusted |Median 

median median median {hourly 

wage wage wage wage 

Tap/enke) Tap/Aekke) in 2019 

fefe)| Tas fefe) | Tas fofe)|FeVes) 
Kentucky $9.28 $9.71 $9.89 2% $15.49 $16.20 $1442 -11% $20.81 $21.77 $17.30 -21% 
Louisiana $8.95 $9.36 $9.18 -2% $17.07 $17.86 $12.91 -28% $19.20 $20.08 $1880 -6% 
Maine $11.18 $11.69 $1289 10% $14.92 $15.61 $17.28 11% $22.59 $23.63 $25.07 6% 
Maryland $11.29 $11.81 $11.59 -2% $14.16 $14.81 $1533 4% $22.25 $23.27 $23.09 -1% 


Massachusetts |$12.74 $13.33 $1411 6% $15.71 $1643 $17.55 7% $27.11 $28.36 $25.86 -9% 


Michigan $10.09 $10.55 $11.13 5% $13.94 $1458 $1489 2% $21.78 $22.78 $21.70 -5% 


Minnesota $11.27 $11.79 $12.06 2% $14.93 $15.62 $17.46 12% $24.36 $2548 $2840 11% 


Mississippi $8.84 $9.25 $8.94 -3% $13.14 $13.74 $1440 5% $16.56 $17.32 $19.78 14% 


Missouri $9.96 $1042 $1045 0% $12.03 $12.58 $13.78 10% $20.69 $21.64 $23.89 10% 
Montana $9.84 $10.29 $10.84 5% $13.90 $14.54 $1440 -1% $18.30 $1914 $2018 5% 
Nebraska $10.33 $10.81 $11.12 3% $17.37 $18.17 $17.11 -6% $22.51 $23.55 $22.29 -5% 
Nevada $10.39 $10.87 $10.62 -2% $12.01 $12.56 $13.26 6% $21.47 $22.46 $29.35 31% 
New 


Hampshire $10.79 $11.29 $11.69 4% $13.75 $1438 $1443 0% $21.56 $2255 $2218 -2% 


New Jersey $11.51 $12.04 $12.59 5% $15.57 $16.29 $17.36 7% $26.27 $27.48 $28.70 4% 


New Mexico |$9.66 $10.10 $10.00 -1% $12.89 $1348 $13.66 1% $19.87 $20.78 $2469 19% 


New York $12.38 $12.95 $13.58 5% $16.64 $17.41 $17.87 3% $30.54 $31.94 $31.83 0% 


North 


Careline $9.86 $10.31 $10.62 3% $12.44 $13.01 $12.83 -1% $20.97 $21.93 $20.88 -5% 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.10 CONTINUED 


Median Hourly Wages for ECE Occupations, by State, 2017-2019 


Preschool/Child Care Center 


Child Care Workers Preschool Teachers : 
Directors 


2017 Percent |2017 2017 Percent | 2017 2017 
Adjusted change |Median Adjusted change |Median Adjusted|Median |change 


iaaiexel ela) median Trakcxelt-la} 
wage wage wage 

in 2019 in 2019 in 2019 
dollars dollars dollars 


North Dakota $13.58 $14.20 $12.75 -10% $18.96 


Ohio $9.86 $10.31 $1065 3% $11.80 $12.34 $13.06 6% $18.60 
Oklahoma $9.10 $9.52 $9.26 -3% $13.86 $1450 $12.44 -14% $18.04 


Oregon $11.45 $11.98 $1246 4% $13.70 $1433 $1440 0% $22.12 


Pennsylvania |$9.71 $10.16 $10.69 5% $12.99 $13.59 $13.96 3% $20.82 


Rhode Island /|$11.82 $12.36 $12.01 -3% $14.57 $15.24 $13.80 -9% $27.21 


South Carolina |$9.15 $9.57 $9.37 -2% $11.08 $11.59 $11.05 -5% $16.46 


South Dakota |$9.68 $10.13 $9.99 -1% $13.84 $14.48 $14.23 -2% $26.70 


Tennessee $9.28 $9.71 $9.85 1% $12.30 $12.87 $13.45 5% $20.54 


Texas $9.46 $9.90 $10.15 3% $13.10 $13.70 $1444 5% $20.57 
Utah $9.55 $9.99 $10.47 5% $12.78 $13.37 $13.24 -1% $18.44 
Vermont $12.71 $13.29 $13.72 3% $14.57 $15.24 $1648 8% $22.14 
Virginia $9.82 $10.27 $10.96 7% $15.59 $1631 $15.91 -2% $24.90 


Washington $12.32 $12.89 $14.57 13% $14.69 $15.37 $15.96 4% $22.17 


West Virginia |$9.52 $9.96 $9.95 0% $12.67 $13.25 $12.28 -7% $16.09 


Wisconsin $10.03 $10.49 $10.66 2% $11.64 $12.18 $12.23 0% $19.53 


Wyoming $11.14 $1165 $1146 -2% $14.33 $14.99 $13.27 -11% $23.75 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.10 CONTINUED 


Median Hourly Wages for ECE Occupations, by State, 2017-2019 


Preschool/Child Care Center 


Child Care Workers Preschool Teachers 5 
Directors 


2017 Percent |2017 2017 2017 
Adjusted change |Median Adjusted|Median |change |Median Adjusted 


Taalexel tela) median Taaexelt-l a) 
wage wage wage 

in 2019 in 2019 in 2019 
dollars dollars dollars 


American N-A 


$14.83 $10.20 -31% N-A N-A N-A N-A 


Northern 


; N-A N-A N-A N-A N-A N-A N-A N-A N-A N-A N-A N-A 
Mariana Islands 


Puerto Rico $8.60 $9.00 $8.86  -2% $10.28 $10.75 $1089 1% $13.60 $14.23 $16.20 14% 


U.S. Virgin 


islands $9.05 $9.47 $12.00 27% $12.16 $12.72 $16.44 29% N-A N-A N-A N-A 


N-A: Not Available N/A: Not Applicable 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. Occupational Employment Statistics. 


Retrieved from http://stats.bls.gov/oes/. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.11 


Median Hourly Wages for Kindergarten & Elementary School Teachers, by State, 2017-2019 


Kindergarten Teachers Elementary School Teachers 

2017 2017 

Adjusted i Adjusted 

Takexe lela) median 

wage in wage in 

YAONKC elo) Tas YAO KC elo) iF Tas 
National $31.29 $32.73 $32.80 0% $32.98 $34.49 $34.43 0% 
Alabama $25.04 $26.20 $26.45 1% $28.61 $29.93 $29.52 -1% 
Alaska $40.48 $42.34 $39.05 -8% $42.87 $44.84 $42.67 -5% 
Arizona $24.83 $25.97 $25.67 -1% $24.97 $26.12 $25.83 -1% 
Arkansas $26.62 $27.84 $27.46 -1% $27.29 $28.54 $27.69 -3% 
California $38.33 $40.09 $41.86 4% $45.17 $47.25 $48.09 2% 
Colorado $27.68 $28.95 $28.25 -2% $28.71 $30.03 $29.68 -1% 
Connecticut $43.90 $45.92 $44.94 -2% $44.65 $46.71 $45.31 -3% 
Delaware $31.73 $33.19 $33.83 2% $34.05 $35.62 $36.23 2% 
District of 
Columbia $34.36 $35.94 $33.10 -8% $43.06 $45.04 $44.16 -2% 
Florida $27.06 $28.30 $32.31 14% $27.23 $28.48 $30.89 8% 
Georgia $30.92 $32.34 $32.59 1% $31.73 $33.19 $33.32 0% 
Hawaii $26.20 $27.40 $18.06 -34% $34.58 $36.17 $36.19 0% 
Idaho $26.58 $27.81 $26.70 -4% $25.81 $27.00 $26.78 -1% 
Illinois $30.77 $32.19 $32.12 0% $33.93 $35.50 $34.76 -2% 
Indiana $27.23 $28.48 $28.02 -2% $28.26 $29.56 $28.48 -4% 
lowa $29.93 $31.31 $30.16 -4% $30.73 $32.15 $30.93 -4% 
Kansas $26.91 $28.15 $27.98 -1% $27.73 $29.00 $28.24 -3% 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.11 CONTINUED 


Median Hourly Wages for Kindergarten & Elementary School Teachers, by State, 2017-2019 


Kindergarten Teachers Elementary School Teachers 

2017 2017 

Adjusted Adjusted 

median median 

wage in wage in 

PON KS Mofo) | (Tas) 2019 dollars 
Kentucky $31.11 $32.54 $31.43 -3% $30.84 $32.26 $30.68 -5% 
Louisiana $28.04 $29.33 $26.43 -10% $27.48 $28.75 $27.63 -4% 
Maine $30.20 $31.59 $30.94 -2% $30.54 $31.95 $29.79 -7% 
Maryland $35.45 $37.08 $39.42 6% $37.93 $39.67 $42.48 7% 
Sank achu-  Igai24 $43.14 $43.48 1% $43.07 $45.05 $46.14 2% 
Michigan $32.04 $33.51 $34.08 2% $35.49 $37.12 $38.09 3% 
Minnesota $32.39 $33.88 $35.01 3% $35.00 $36.61 $35.24 -4Y% 
Mississippi $24.83 $25.97 $25.57 -2% $25.04 $26.19 $25.11 -4% 
Missouri $28.25 $29.55 $27.68 -6% $27.66 $28.94 $26.72 -8% 
Montana $29.64 $31.01 $29.08 -6% $28.74 $30.06 $28.70 -5% 
Nebraska $32.46 $33.95 $33.49 -1% $32.13 $33.61 $34.00 1% 
Nevada $31.36 $32.80 $31.03 -5% $32.07 $33.54 $32.41 -3% 
ew $32.29 $33.78 $33.40 -1% $33.13 $34.66 $34.23  -1% 
Hampshire : : : : : : 
New Jersey |$35.96 $37.61 $37.86 1% $37.87 $39.61 $40.00 1% 
New Mexico |$33.35 $34.88 $29.44 -16% $32.45 $33.94 $31.78 -6% 
New York $41.19 $43.09 $41.49 -4% $44.60 $46.65 $45.70 -2% 
pad $25.37 $26.54 $2789 5% $26.03 $27.23 $27.69 2% 
Carolina : : ‘ : : : 
North Dakota |$27.29 $28.55 $30.61 7% $28.47 $29.77 $30.16 1% 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.11 CONTINUED 


Median Hourly Wages for Kindergarten & Elementary School Teachers, by State, 2017-2019 


Kindergarten Teachers Elementary School Teachers 

2017 2017 

Adjusted Adjusted 

iaatexe le Ia} iaalsxe lela} 

wage in wage in 

2019 dollars 2019 dollars 
Ohio $31.52 $32.97 $33.15 1% $34.36 $35.94 $37.19 38% 
Oklahoma $21.91 $22.92 $23.88 4% $23.18 $24.33 5% 
Oregon $38.80 $40.59 $43.65 8% $36.98 $38.68 $39.33 2% 
Pennsylvania |$31.10 $32.53 $36.58 12% $35.97 $37.62 $38.63 38% 
Rhode Island | $38.45 $40.21 $46.76 16% $41.02 $42.91 $43.45 1% 
South Carolina |$29.67 $31.04 $31.02 0% $28.43 $29.73 $29.77 0% 
South Dakota |$22.84 $23.89 $24.71 38% $23.53 $24.61 $25.40 38% 
Tennessee $27.23 $28.48 $28.21 -1% $28.33 $29.64 $29.99 1% 
Texas $31.99 $33.46 $32.41 -3% $32.34 $33.82 $32.63 -4% 
Utah $23.23 $24.30 $32.01 32% $30.61 $32.02 $31.62 -1% 
Vermont $31.69 $33.15 $32.36 -2% $33.85 $35.41 $34.53 -2% 
Virginia $37.18 $38.89 $37.20 -4% $36.98 $38.68 $37.86 -2% 
Washington $35.37 $36.99 $35.98 -3% $36.92 $38.62 $39.58 2% 
West Virginia |$28.05 $29.34 $26.96 -8% $26.23 $27.44 $25.93 -6% 
Wisconsin $31.19 $32.62 $32.76 0% $32.39 $33.88 $32.75 -3% 
Wyoming $32.91 $34.42 $33.16 -4% $33.51 $35.05 $33.79 -4% 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.11 CONTINUED 


Median Hourly Wages for Kindergarten & Elementary School Teachers, by State, 2017-2019 


Kindergarten Teachers Elementary School Teachers 


Territory 2017 2017 
Adjusted Adjusted 
Taalexel (lal median 
wage in wage in 
2019 dollars 2019 dollars 

American 

Samoa 


Guam 


ponent = N-A N-A N-A N-A N-A N-A N-A 
Mariana Islands 

Puerto Rico |$10.82 $11.32 $19.32 71% $21.40 $22.38 $20.48 -9% 
pete N-A N-A N-A N-A $23.95 $25.05 $25.76 3% 
Islands 


N-A: Not Available N/A: Not Applicable 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. Occupational Employment Statistics. 


Retrieved from http://stats.bls.gov/oes/. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.12 


Poverty Rates & Pay Penalties for Early Educators & K-8 Teachers, by State, 2019 


Total poverty rate |Poverty rate for early |Poverty rate for K-8 |Pay penalty for early 
educators teachers educators with 


bachelor's degrees 


17.2% 35.2% 


Alabama 11.3% 


Alaska 7.3% 15.9% 42.7% 


Arizona 10.8% 20.5% 2.6% 21.1% 
Arkansas 11.2% 18.1% 24% 31.1% 
California 8.7% 17.0% 2.5% 37.8% 
Colorado 8.6% 15.1% 24% 26.5% 
Connecticut 7.3% 14.1% 2.0% 31.3% 
Delaware 8.5% 13.0% 1.5% 34.6% 
District of Columbia 12.4% 34.4% 5.9% 33.1% 
Florida 8.9% 16.1% 2.8% 2.9% 

Georgia 10.7% 16.7% 2.9% 20.4% 
Hawaii 6.1% 16.3% 3.6% 18.5% 
Idaho 11.6% 19.2% 3.6% 36.4% 
Illinois 8.3% 17.8% 2.1% 30.1% 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.12 CONTINUED 


Poverty Rates & Pay Penalties for Early Educators & K-8 Teachers, by State, 2019 


Total poverty rate |Poverty rate for early |Poverty rate for K-8 |Pay penalty for early 
educators teachers educators with 


bachelor's degrees 


Indiana 10.7% 22.8% 35.0% 


lowa 10.5% 24.0% 35.7% 


Kansas 10.2% 19.7% 2.5% 4.3% 

Kentucky 11.7% 27.5% 2.4% 38.1% 
Louisiana 11.5% 18.0% 3.4% 22.4% 
Maine 9.4% 16.5% 2.0% 25.0% 
Maryland 6.0% 13.1% 1.8% 42.0% 
Massachusetts 8.7% 15.3% 2.3% 35.2% 
Michigan 10.8% 18.9% 2.6% 21.5% 
Minnesota 8.3% 18.8% 2.1% 27.6% 
Mississippi 12.4% 25.1% 4.8% 25.4% 
Missouri 9.8% 18.3% 2.8% 34.6% 
Montana 12.7% 24.7% 3.1% 26.7% 
Nebraska 10.1% 29.2% 2.6% 33.9% 
Nevada 8.6% 12.1% 2.1% 44.0% 
New Hampshire TAY 12.2% 1.5% 22.5% 
New Jersey 5.8% 14.1% 1.8% 39.4% 
New Mexico 12.7% 274% 4.1% 50.6% 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.12 CONTINUED 


Poverty Rates & Pay Penalties for Early Educators & K-8 Teachers, by State, 2019 


Total poverty rate |Poverty rate for early |Poverty rate for K-8 |Pay penalty for early 
educators teachers educators with 
bachelor's degrees 


New York 8.6% 19.3% 32.6% 
North Carolina 10.6% 17.6% 28.8% 
North Dakota 10.6% 26.4% 18.1% 
Ohio 10.3% 20.6% 26.5% 
Oklahoma 10.8% 23.2% 15.8% 


Oregon 10.7% 22.9% 35.6% 


Pennsylvania 9.2% 17.6% 22.0% 


Rhode Island 10.2% 26.0% 31.1% 


South Carolina 11.3% 14.3% 15.8% 


South Dakota 10.9% 24.5% 28.2% 


Tennessee 10.5% 22.9% 24.0% 


Texas 9.7% 18.6% 36.0% 


Utah 9.2% 23.1% 28.7% 


Vermont 10.8% 10.9% 17.2% 


Virginia 8.2% 16.4% 22.4% 


Washington 8.2% 17.7% 21.4% 


West Virginia 11.4% 23.1% 22.0% 


Wisconsin 19.7% 9.8% 


Wyoming : 13.9% 22.1% 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2.12 CONTINUED 


Poverty Rates & Pay Penalties for Early Educators & K-8 Teachers, by State, 2019 


Territory Total poverty rate Poverty rate for early |Poverty rate for K-8 |Pay penalty for early 
educators teachers educators with 


bachelor's degrees 


American Samoa 


Guam 


Northern Mariana 
Islands 


Puerto Rico N-A N-A N-A N-A 


U.S. Virgin Islands 


N-A: Not Available N/A: Not Applicable 


Source: Jointly produced by the Center for the Study of Child Care Employment and the Economic Policy Institute, 
see Gould, E., Whitebook, M., Mokhiber, Z., & Austin, L.J.E. (2020). Financing Early Educator Quality: A Values-Based 
Budget for Every State. Berkeley, CA: Center for the Study of Child Care Employment, University of California, 


Berkeley. Retrieved from: https://cscce.berkeley.edu/financin 


every-state/, 


Note: Data for early educators include American Community Survey respondents in the child care workers 
occupational category and in the preschool and kindergarten teachers occupational category with public school 


workers excluded (as a proxy for excluding kindergarten teachers). 
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Appendix 3: 
State Policy 
Tables 


APPENDIX TABLE 3.1 


Minimum Qualifications in Child Care Licensing Summary, by State/Territory, 2020 


Alabama 


Alaska 


Arizona 


Arkansas 


California 


Colorado 


Connecticut 


Delaware 


District of 
Columbia 


Florida 


Georgia 


Hawaii 
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Center 


Directors 


CDA or 
equivalent 


Some higher ed/ 
training, greater 
than CDA or 
equivalent, but 
less than AA 
Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA or 
equivalent 


None 


Some higher ed/ 
training, greater 
than CDA or 
equivalent, but 
less than AA 


CDA or 
equivalent 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA or 
equivalent 


BA or above 


BA or above 


Some higher ed/ 
training, greater 
than CDA or 
equivalent, but 
less than AA 


CDA or 
equivalent 


CDA or 
equivalent 


Center 
Teachers 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA or 
equivalent 


None 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA or 
equivalent 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA or 
equivalent 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA or 
equivalent 


CDA or 
equivalent 


CDA or 
equivalent 


AA 


CDA or 
equivalent 


CDA or 
equivalent 


Some higher ed/ 
training, greater 
than CDA or 
equivalent, but 
less than AA 


Family Child 
(Of-Ta- Mae :) 
Providers 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA or 
equivalent 


None 


Not Applicable 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA or 
equivalent 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA or 
equivalent 


None 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA or 
equivalent 


CDA or 
equivalent 


CDA or 
equivalent 


CDA or 
equivalent 


None 


(ep colt} medal i(e| 
Home 
Providers 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA or 
equivalent 


None 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA or 
equivalent 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


CDA or 
equivalent 


Center 


Assistants/ 
rN (e (=X 


None 


None 


None 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA or 
equivalent 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 


less than CDA or 
equivalent 


None 


None 


None 


CDA or 
equivalent 


Not Applicable 


None 


Some higher ed/ 
training, greater 
than CDA or 
equivalent, but 
less than AA 


Home 
Provider 
Assistants/ 
Aides 


Some higher ed/ 
training, but less 
than CDA or 
equivalent 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


High school 
diploma/GED 
only 


CDA or 
equivalent 


Some higher ed/ 
training, but less 
than CDA or 
equivalent 


None 


Some higher ed/ 
training, greater 
than CDA or 
equivalent, but 
less than AA 
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Minimum Qualifications in Child Care Licensing Summary, by State/Territory, 2020 


Idaho 


Illinois 


Indiana 


lowa 


Kansas 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Maine 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 


Minnesota 


Mississippi 


APPENDIX TABLE 3.1 CONTINUED 


Center 


Directors 


None 


Some higher ed/ 
training, greater 
than CDA or 
equivalent, but 
less than AA 


AA 


CDA or 
equivalent 


CDA or 
equivalent 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


Some higher ed/ 
training, greater 
than CDA or 
equivalent, but 
less than AA 


CDA or 
equivalent 


Some higher ed/ 
training, greater 
than CDA or 
equivalent, but 
less than AA 


Some higher ed/ 
training, greater 
than CDA or 
equivalent, but 
less than AA 


Some higher ed/ 
training, greater 
than CDA or 
equivalent, but 
less than AA 
Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA or 
equivalent 


CDA or 
equivalent 
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Center 
Teachers 


None 


CDA or 
equivalent 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA or 
equivalent 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


None 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA or 
equivalent 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA or 
equivalent 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA or 
equivalent 


CDA or 
equivalent 


None 


Family Child 
Care Home 
Providers 


Not Applicable 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


None 


None 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


Not Applicable 


None 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA 
or equivalent 


None 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


None 


None 


Group Child 
Home 
Providers 


None 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


Not Applicable 


None 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA or 
equivalent 


None 


Center 
Assistants/ 
Aides 


None 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


None 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA or 
equivalent 


None 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


None 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA or 
equivalent 


None 


None 


CDA or 
equivalent 


None 


Home 
Provider 
Assistants/ 
Aides 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


Not 
Applicable 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 
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APPENDIX TABLE 3.1 CONTINUED 


Minimum Qualifications in Child Care Licensing Summary, by State/Territory, 2020 


F . rs Home 
Center Center Family Child (eT felt] om Od ali (e| Center Provider 
: Care Home Home Assistants/ 5 
Directors Teachers - 3 2 Assistants/ 
Providers Providers Aides : 
Aides 
Some higher Some higher 
; ; ed/training, but ed/training, but 
PISScU less than CDA or re Beets less than CDA or Meu Nene 
equivalent equivalent 
Some higher Some higher Some higher 
ed/training, but |ed/training, but ed/training, but 
vonene less than CDA or|less than CDA or ene none less than CDA or Res 
equivalent equivalent equivalent 
Some higher Some higher 
ed/training, but |ed/training, but 
PO less than CDA or|less than CDA or pene Maile pone Meio 
equivalent equivalent 
Some planer ec? Some higher Some higher Some higher 
training, greater ane CDA or as ss 
Nevada hancCDA we ed/training, but equivalent CDA or ed/training, but |ed/training, but 
‘ less than CDA or equivalent less than CDA or|less than CDA or 
equlalen; Dut equivalent equivalent equivalent 
less than AA 4 q ‘i 
Sone Some higher 
Bou . than CDA or Be sal cre eT UT Jay None None None 
Hampshire : equivalent less than CDA or 
equivalent, but eauivalent 
less than AA at 
New Jersey oa a cara ne None Not Applicable |None None 
equivalent equivalent 
Some higher Some higher Some higher 
New Mexico CDA or ed/training, but |ed/training, but |ed/training, but None None 
equivalent less than CDA or|less than CDA or|less than CDA or 
equivalent equivalent equivalent 
New York oo a CDA ot None None None None 
equivalent equivalent 
High school 
Ment Ree oe diploma/ None Not Applicable |None None 
Carolina equivalent 
GED only 
Some higher 
North Dakota Saal as None eae ra ming, Dut None None None 
equivalent less than CDA or 
equivalent 
CDA or High school High school High school High school 
Ohio Paivalont diploma/ diploma/ Not Applicable | diploma/ diploma/ 
a GED only GED only GED only GED only 
Some higher ed/ : 
training, greater some Mener High school High school 
ed/training, but ; CDA or 2 
Oklahoma than CDA or less than CDA or diploma/ equivalait diploma/ None 
equivalent, but GED only : GED only 


less than AA eauNalent 
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APPENDIX TABLE 3.1 CONTINUED 


Minimum Qualifications in Child Care Licensing Summary, by State/Territory, 2020 


Center 


Directors 


Center 
Teachers 


Family Child 
Care Home 
Providers 


Group Child 
Home 
Providers 


Center 
Assistants/ 
Aides 


Home 
Provider 
Assistants/ 


Pennsylvania 


South Caro- 


Rhode Island 
lina | 


South Dakota 


Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 


Virginia 


Washington 


West Virginia 


None 


AA 


Some higher 
ed/training, 
greater than 
CDA or 


equivalent, but 


less than AA 
High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 
None 


Some higher 


ed/training, but 


less than CDA 
or equivalent 


Some higher 
ed/training, 
greater than 
CDA or equiv- 
alent, but less 
than AA 


CDA or 
equivalent 


Some higher 
ed/training, 
greater than 
CDA or equiv- 
alent, but less 
than AA 


CDA or 
equivalent 


Some higher 
ed/training, 
greater than 
CDA or equiv- 
alent, but less 
than AA 


CDA or 
equivalent 
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Some higher 
ed/training, 
greater than 
CDA or 
equivalent, but 
less than AA 


AA 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


CDA or 
equivalent 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA 
or equivalent 


Some higher 
ed/training, 
greater than 
CDA or equiv- 
alent, but less 
than AA 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA 
or equivalent 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA 
or equivalent 


None 


None 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


None 


None 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA 
or equivalent 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA 
or equivalent 


None 


CDA or 
equivalent 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


Some higher 
ed/training, 
greater than 
CDA or equiv- 
alent, but less 
than AA 


None 


None 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


CDA or equiv- 
alent 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


None 
Some higher 
ed/training, but 


less than CDA 
or equivalent 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA 
or equivalent 


None 


CDA or 
equivalent 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Some higher 


ed/training, but 


less than CDA 
or equivalent 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


Some higher 


less than CDA 
or equivalent 


None 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


None 


ed/training, but 


Aides 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


None 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA 
or 

equivalent 


None 


High school 
diploma/GED 
only 


None 
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APPENDIX TABLE 3.1 CONTINUED 


Minimum Qualifications in Child Care Licensing Summary, by State/Territory, 2020 


Wisconsin 


American 
Samoa 


Guam 
Northern 
Mariana 


Islands 


Puerto Rico 


U.S. Virgin 
Islands 


Center 
Directors 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA 
or equivalent 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA 
or equivalent 


Center 
Directors 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


CDA or 
equivalent 


Center 
Teachers 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA 
or equivalent 


None 


Center 
Teachers 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


CDA or 
equivalent 


Family Child 
Care Home 
Providers 


Some higher ed/ 
training, but less 
than CDA or 
equivalent 

Some higher ed/ 
training, but less 
than CDA or 
equivalent 


Family Child 
Care Home 
Providers 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


CDA or 
equivalent 


(eT colt) medal i(e} 
Home 
Providers 


Not Applicable 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 
less than CDA or 
equivalent 


(ef colt omed al ile! 
Home 
Providers 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


CDA or 
equivalent 


Center 
Assistants/ 
Aides 


Some higher 
ed/training, but 


less than CDA or 
equivalent 


None 


Center 
Assistants/ 
Aides 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


Home 
Provider 
Assistants/ 
Aides 


Home 
Provider 
PX ec 
Aides 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


High school 
diploma/ 
GED only 


Notes: CSCCE coding of individual state licensing requirements refers to minimum qualification that applies to work 


in the role/setting or that must be completed within six months to a year of beginning that role. Most regulations also 


include additional experience and higher possible qualification levels. In some cases, there are higher levels of minimum 


qualifications required for larger settings (e.g., centers of a certain size) or for certain roles (e.g., head teacher vs. teacher). 


A variety of associate and bachelor’s degrees in early childhood education or related fields are offered within and 


across states. Students pursuing associate degrees may earn an A.A., A.S., A.A.S., or A.A.T., depending on their location, 


institution, and career goals. Similarly, students pursuing a bachelor’s degree may earn a B.A,, B.S., or B.S.Ed. For the sake 


of brevity, references to associate and bachelor’s degrees in all following tables and charts will use “AA” and “BA” and 


are inclusive of the various types of degrees offered within a state. In all tables, we include Child Development Associate 


(CDA) Credentials or their functional equivalent. There is no established consensus on an equivalent to a CDA. Eight 


semester college credits or 120 clock hours of training were used as the standard for comparing whether other minimum 


qualification requirements were equivalent to, less than, or exceed the CDA, in line with the Council for Professional 


Recognition standards, see Council for Professional Recognition (n.d.), CDA Credentialing Program FAQs. Retrieved from 


https://www.cdacouncil.org/credentials/faqs/apply-for-cda-faqs. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 3.2 


Scholarship Programs, by State/Territory, 2020 


Scholarship Program Name 


Type of Scholarship(s) 


PNWEYI E10) (-) 


“Other” Scholarship Type 


Alabama 


Alaska 


Arizona 


Arkansas 


California 


Colorado 


Connecticut 


Delaware 


District of 
Columbia 


Florida 


Georgia 


Hawaii 


Idaho 


Illinois 


Indiana 


lowa 


T.E.A.C.H. Alabama 


Leadership in Childcare 


Child Development Associate (CDA) 
Application/Renewal Award 


Professional Development Support 
for Early Care & Learning 


First Things First College Scholarship 
for Early Childhood Professionals 


T.E.A.C.H. Arkansas 


None 


None 


Office of Early Childhood (OEC) 
Assistance Program 


T.E.A.C.H. Delaware 


T.E.A.C.H. District of Columbia 


CDA Training Scholarship 


T.E.A.C.H. Florida 


Department of Early Care and 
Learning (DECAL) Scholarships 


People Attentive to Children (PATCH) 
Scholarship 


IdahoSTARS Scholarships 


Gateways to Opportunity Scholarship 


T.E.A.C.H. Indiana 


T.E.A.C.H. lowa 
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CDA/AA/BA 


CDA/AA/BA 


CDA 


AA/BA, Other 


CDA/AA/BA 


CDA/AA 


None 


None 


CDA/AA/BA, Other 


CDA/AA/BA 


AA/BA 


CDA 


CDA/AA/BA, Other 


CDA/AA/BA, Other 


CDA/AA/BA 


CDA/AA/BA, Other 


CDA/AA/BA, Other 


CDA/AA/BA 


CDA/AA/BA 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Certificate 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 

Licensing requires director course- 
work and CT Director Credential fees, 
college credits for school-age care 
providers to comply with OEC Head 
Teacher requirement 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


MA, Credential 


Technical Certificate of Credit, Techni- 
cal College Diploma, MA 


Not Applicable 


Single-course scholarship, GED test 
reimbursement 


MA, coursework to advance on the 
Great START Wage Supplement Scale, 
coursework toward a Gateways to 
Opportunity Credential 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 
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APPENDIX TABLE 3.2 CONTINUED 


Scholarship Programs, by State/Territory, 2020 


State 


Kansas 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Maine 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 


Minnesota 


Mississippi 


Missouri 


Montana 


Nebraska 


Nevada 


New 
Hampshire 


New Jersey 


Scholarship Program Name 


Kansas Child Care Training 
Opportunities (KCCTO) scholarship 


Early Childhood Development 
Scholarship 


The Non-College Scholarship 
Program 


Louisiana Pathways Scholarship 
Program 


T.E.A.C.H. Maine 


Maryland Child Care Career and 
Professional Development Fund 


Early Childhood Educators 
Scholarship Program 


T.E.A.C.H. Michigan 


T.E.A.C.H. Minnesota 


CDA Awards 


None 


T.E.A.C.H. Missouri 


Professional Development Incentive 
Award 


T.E.A.C.H. Nebraska 


T.E.A.C.H. Nevada 


Early Childhood Education Tuition 
Assistance 


New Jersey Child Care Information 
System (NJCCIS) Scholarships 
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Type of Scholarship(s) 


Available 


CDA/AA, Other 


CDA/AA/BA, Other 


CDA 


CDA/AA/BA, Other 


AA/BA 


AA/BA 


AA/BA, Other 


CDA/AA/BA, Other 


AA/BA, Other 


CDA 


None 


CDA/AA/BA 


CDA/AA/BA, Other 


AA/BA 


AA/BA, Other 


CDA, Other 


CDA/AA/BA, Other 


“Other” Scholarship Type 


Continuing Education Unit (CEU) 
training, ECE certificates, director's 
credentials 


Director’s Certificate 


Not Applicable 


National Administrator Credentials 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


MA 


MA, Building Foundations Scholarship 
(one approved early childhood 
education course) 


Director’s Certificate, Student Teaching 
Stipend 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Entry Associate’s Degree 


College coursework from two credits 
up that lead to certification, CDA, 
associate degree, bachelor’s, master’s, 
or continuing education 


Not Applicable 


Stipends to assist eligible early 
educators complete requirements 
to obtain ECE licenses through the 
Nevada Department of Education 


Tuition for ECE courses in the 
Community College System of NH and 
through Granite State College, option 
to work towards NH Early Childhood 
Professional Credential 


P-3 Scholarships 


APPENDIX TABLE 3.2 CONTINUED 


Scholarship Programs, by State/Territory, 2020 


Scholarship Program Name 


PNEYIE-} 0) (-) 


Type of Scholarship(s) 


“Other” Scholarship Type 


Early Childhood Education and Care 


Department (ECECD) Scholarship CDA/AA/BA, Other 


New Mexico 
New Mexico Public Education 
Department (NMPED) Pre-K AA/BA, Other 
Scholarship 
Educational Incentive Program CDA/AA/BA, Other 
New York ; 
New York Early Childhood Workforce CDA/AA/BA, Other 
Scholarship 
North : ; 
: T.E.A.C.H. North Carolina Scholarship |CDA/AA/BA, Other 
Carolina 


North Dakota |Child Care Aware Scholarships CDA, Other 


Ohio T.E.A.C.H. Ohio CDA/AA/BA 


Scholars for Excellence in Child Care 


Oklahoma CDA/AA/BA, Other 
Program 
Oregon's Family Child Care CDA/AA/BA, Other 
Scholarship 

Oregon 


Betty Gray Early Childhood 


Scholarship Program Soares 


T.E.A.C.H. Pennsylvania CDA/AA/BA, Other 


Pennsylvania |Rising STARS Tuition Assistance 
Program (RSTAP) EDA OMel 
ECE Professional Development 


nites CDA/AA/BA, Other 
Organizations 


Rhode Island |T.E.A.C.H. Rhode Island AA/BA 
south T.E.A.C.H. South Carolina AA/BA, Other 
Carolina 
South Dakota |None None 

Tennessee Early Childhood Training 
NeANERSSS ce (TECTA) scholarships ERA On ED ONG! 
Texas T.E.A.C.H. Texas CDA/AA/BA 
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New Mexico Child Development 
Certificate, master’s and doctorate 
may be possible if additional funds are 
available 


Test reimbursement 


College courses, trainings, other 
credential programs 


Graduate level and certificate such as 
Director’s credential (CPAC) 


MEd, Infant-Toddler and Preschool 
Certificate, Early Childhood 
Administration Credential, B- Licensure, 
NC Residency Licensure 


Aim4Excellence Director Credential 


Not Applicable 


ECE certificates and credentials 


Infant Mental Health Endorsement, 
graduate studies, conferences, 
higher-level training 


Community college course credit in 
ECE, credential fees, training cohorts, 
conferences, translation and evaluation 
of degrees earned abroad 


Pre-K Teacher Certification, can be used 
towards a college degree or credential in 
early childhood education 


Coursework for Infant/Toddler 
Credential, School-Age Credential, and 
Director’s Credential 


Pre-K Teacher Certification, Initial MEd, 
Add-on Student Teaching Model 


Not Applicable 


Coursework for Early Childhood 
Credential/School-Age Credential 


Not Applicable 


Administrative Credential, Infant/Toddler 
Credential 


Not Applicable 
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APPENDIX TABLE 3.2 CONTINUED 


Scholarship Programs, by State/Territory, 2020 


Northern 
Mariana 
Islands 


Puerto Rico 


U.S. Virgin 
Islands 


Scholarship Program Name 


T.E.A.C.H. Utah 


Utah Registry for Professional 
Development (URPD) Scholarships 


EarlyEdU Program 


T.E.A.C.H. Vermont 


Vermont Child Development Division 
Grants 


Virginia Child Care Provider 
Scholarship Program (VCCPSP) 


Project Pathfinders 


Washington Scholarship 


Early Achievers Grant 


West Virginia STARS Pathway 
Advancement Scholarship 


T.E.A.C.H. Wisconsin 


Wyoming Quality Counts Scholarship 


Scholarship Program Name 


Not Available 


Not Available 
Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Type of Scholarship(s) 


DEVEL 0) (=) 


\coa Other 
lother 


CDA/AA, Other 
CDA/AA/BA, Other 


AA/BA 


CDA/AA/BA, Other 


BA, Other 


CDA/AA, Other 


AA/BA 


CDA/AA/BA, Other 


CDA/AA/BA, Other 


are | Co} med aCe) E-Teyal ol (-)) 


are | 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


“Other” Scholarship Type 
Not Applicable 
ECE courses and credentials 


Tuition for college credit courses 


ECE licensure, Apprentice Certificate 
in Early Childhood Education 


GED, MA, individual coursework to 
meet regulatory requirements, fee 
reimbursement for peer review for 
licensure 

Not Applicable 

High school dual enrollment, 


coursework toward ECE certificates 
and degrees, licensure renewal 


Specialty certificates, pre-bachelor’s 
degree coursework necessary to enter 
BA program, Montessori credential 


State ECE certificates: initial, short, and 
state 


Not Applicable 


ECE courses, credentials 


Post-graduate endorsement 


“Other” Scholarship Type 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Notes: California has a grant program for FY 2020-21, the Quality Counts California Workforce Pathways Grant, which 


allows local agencies to apply for grants from the Department of Education that may be used for scholarships or 


bonuses. 


Colorado is the only T.E.A.C.H. state that does not receive public funding; the program receives philanthropic support. 


Previously, their T.E.A.C.H. scholarship was partially supported with public funds. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 3.3 


Apprenticeship Programs, by State/Territory, 2020 


Alabama 


Alaska 


Arizona 


Arkansas 


California 


Colorado 


Connecticut 


Delaware 


District of 
Columbia 


Florida 


Georgia 


Hawaii 


Idaho 


Illinois 


Indiana 


lowa 


Kansas 


Kentucky 


Apprenticeship Program Name 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


Child Care Development Specialist 
Apprenticeship 


None 


Registered Apprenticeship 


First Step 


Registered Apprenticeship - 
Child Care Development Specialist 


None 


None 


None 


None 


None 


Child Care Development Specialist 
Registered Apprenticeship Program 


None 


Registered Apprenticeship - 
Child Care Development Specialist 
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Program Sponsored 
by U.S. Department 
Co} il Br) oo) ard 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Not Applicable 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


py -Y-Yelal lavelamey mele} ibicer-la(elatom <-Ler-)hV/-e| 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Apprentices must complete 4,000 hours 
of on-the-job training and 300+ hours of 
course instruction over 2 years. Once 
apprentices fulfill all requirements for the 
Colorado Early Childhood Professional 
Credential, they earn “child development 
specialist” designation from the 
Department of Labor. 


Not Applicable 


Not Available 


CDA 


Not Available 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Youth Apprenticeship Certification and 
most graduate with the CDA Credential. 
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Apprenticeship Programs, by State/Territory, 2020 


Program Sponsored 


242 


Louisiana 


Maine 


Maryland 


Apprenticeship Program Name 


Jump Start 


None 


Maryland Apprenticeship and 
Training Program (MATP) - Child 
Care Development Specialist 


Co} i r-] ole) ard 


Not Available 


No 


by U.S. Department |Description of Qualifications Received 


Students in the Early Education Pathway 
work towards a CDA. 


Not Applicable 


Not Available 


Massachusetts |None No Not Applicable 
Michigan None No Not Applicable 
Minnesota None No Not Applicable 
Mississippi None No Not Applicable 
Missouri None No Not Applicable 
Mentor-supported on-the-job training and 
college-level classroom instruction. 
Montana Early Childhood Apprentices earn a Child Care Development 
Montana Pporeniices hip Prostar MEG.) Yes Specialist Certificate and achieve Level 4 on 
PP B g the Practitioner Registry. A new pre- 
apprenticeship program for high school 
students uses a similar format. 
Nebraska None No Not Applicable 
Nevada None No Not Applicable 
: Registered Apprenticeship - Child F 
New Hampshire Care Development Specialist Yes Not Available 
New Jersey Not Available Not Available Not Available 
New Mexico None No Not Applicable 
Registered Apprenticeship - Early 4 
New York Childhood Associate Yes Not Available 
North Carolina |None No Not Applicable 
North Dakota None No Not Applicable 
Ohio None No Not Applicable 
Oklahoma Recisieled Appienticeship Yes Not Available 
Programs 
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APPENDIX TABLE 3.3 CONTINUED 


Apprenticeship Programs, by State/Territory, 2020 


Program Sponsored 
State Apprenticeship Program Name _ |by U.S. Department] Description of Qualifications Received 
Co} im Br) oo) ard 


Oregon None No Not Applicable 


Registered Early Childhood 
Pennsylvania Education (ECE) Apprenticeship 
Program 


Designed to allow participants with a CDA 
to earn an associate or bachelor’s degree. 


Rhode Island None Not Applicable 


South Carolina |None No Not Applicable 
South Dakota None No Not Applicable 
Tennessee None No Not Applicable 
Texas None No Not Applicable 
Utah None No Not Applicable 


Participants earn 18-21 credits through 
successful completion of six or seven 
college courses. There is an option to 
complete their CDA. Participants earn a 
Certificate of Completion as a Child 
Development Specialist from the 
Department of Labor (may change to 
“Teacher Associate”). Upon completion, 
they are eligible to earn a Level IIIA 
Certificate on the Northern Lights Early 
Childhood Career Ladder. There is also 
the opportunity to transition to a T.E.A.C.H. 
Associate Degree Scholarship after 
apprenticeship. 


Vermont Early Childhood 


Apprenticeship Program Ne 


Vermont 


Requires 144 related instruction hours for 
each year of the apprenticeship to 
supplement the on-the-job work 
experience. 

Virginia Registered Apprenticeship Yes After 2-3 years, the apprentice receives a 
nationally recognized apprenticeship 
credential. In addition, apprentices earn 
community college credits toward an early 
childhood certificate or associate degree. 


Washington State Early Care and 


Mastinaten Education Apprenticeship 


Yes Certificate of Completion of Apprenticeship 
Upon completion of coursework, students 
receive a completion certificate. Upon 
completion of the required 3,200-4,000 
on-the-job training hours, students receive a 
Department of Labor Certificate. Once 
students receive both certificates, they have 
fully completed the program and are 
considered journeypersons. Many 
community colleges in WV have articulation 
agreements and will award journeypersons 
education credits toward an associate 
degree in early childhood. 


West Virginia Apprenticeship for 


Child Development Specialist mee 


West Virginia 
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APPENDIX TABLE 3.3 CONTINUED 


Apprenticeship Programs, by State/Territory, 2020 


Northern 


Mariana Islands 


Puerto Rico 


Note: Some states, such as California, have local apprenticeship programs. The information in this table is provided for 


Program Sponsored 


Apprenticeship Program Name _|by U.S. Department 


Co} i Mr-] ole) ard 


Program Sponsored 


Apprenticeship Program Name _|by U.S. Department 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Co} my Mr-] ole) ad 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


py -YYelal ola velamey melee} ihicer-La(elarom <-Let-1)V(-10 | 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


py -Y-Yelal olarelamey melee} inicer-la(elarom  <-Ler-)hVZ-Le | 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


informational purposes only: the Index does not currently assess states based on their apprenticeship programs. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 3.4 


Stipend & Tax Credit Programs, by State/Territory, 2020 


Program Annual Award Amounts 
Alabama None None 
Alaska None None 
Arizona None None 
Arkansas None None 
California None None 
Colorado None None 
Connecticut None None 


Stipend: Delaware Child Care 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
Delaware | WAGE$ Program | Range: $200-5,000 
Pa | Ges Quality Improvement | Range: $2,000-2,000 
Florida | None | None 
Georgia | rt eev sehalaie | Range: $250-1,250 
Hawaii | None | None 
Idaho | None | None 
Illinois | Stipend: Great START | Range: $300-3,900 
Indiana | None | None 
lowa | None | None 
Kansas | None | None 
Kentucky | None | None 
| Tax Credit: Louisiana School | 
Louisiana Readiness Directors and Staff Tax Range: $1,756-3,511 (2019) 
Credit 
Maine | None | None 
Maryland | Stipend: Maryland Child Care | Range: $200-1,500 


Credential Program 
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APPENDIX TABLE 3.4 CONTINUED 


Stipend & Tax Credit Programs, by State/Territory, 2020 


Program Annual Award Amounts 
Massachusetts None None 
Michigan None None 
Minnesota Stipend: R.E.E.T.A.I.N. Range: $1,000-3,500 
Mississippi None None 
Missouri None None 
Montana None None 
Stipend: Child Care WAGE$ Nebraska Range: $300-3,500 
Nebraska 
Tax Credit: School Readiness Tax Range: $522-1,567 (2019); 
Credit (LB 889) $532-1,597 (2020) 
Nevada None None 
New Hampshire None None 
New Jersey None None 
Pay Program Not Available 
New York None None 


Stipend: WAGE$ Range: $300-6,250 
North Carolina 


Stipend: Infant-Toddler Educator Range: $2,000-4,000 


AWARD$ 
North Dakota None None 
Ohio None None 
Oklahoma None None 
Oregon None None 
Pennsylvania None None 
Rhode Island None None 
South Carolina None None 


Stipend: CYFD Wage Supplemental | 


New Mexico | 
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APPENDIX TABLE 3.4 CONTINUED 


Stipend & Tax Credit Programs, by State/Territory, 2020 


Program Annual Award Amounts 
South Dakota None None 
Tennessee Stipend: Child Care WAGE$ Tennessee | Range: $400-5,200 
Texas None None 
Utah None None 
Vermont None None 
Virginia None None 


Washington None None 


West Virginia None None 


Wisconsin Stipend: REWARD Range: $100-900 


Wyoming None None 


Territory Program Annual Award Amounts 


American Samoa Not Available Not Available 


Guam Not Available Not Available 


Northern Mariana 


Not Available Not Available 
Islands 


Puerto Rico Not Available Not Available 


U.S. Virgin Islands Not Available Not Available 


Note: Some states offer stipends available at the local level or in multiple regions of the state, which 


are not included in this table. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 3.5 


Bonus Programs, by State/Territory, 2020 


Bonus Program Bonus Amounts 
Alabama T.E.A.C.H. | Not Available 
Alaska None | None 
First Things First College Scholarship 
Arizona for Early Childhood Professionals Range: $150-1,500 
Bonus 
Arkansas T.E.A.C.H. $700 
California None None 
Colorado T.E.A.C.H. Range: $75-625 


Connecticut Family Child Care CDA Bonus $500 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
Delaware | T.E.A.C.H. Range: $150-700 
District of Columbia | T.E.A.C.H. Range: $500-800 
Florida | T.E.A.C.H. Range: $350-900 
Georgia | AWARDS for Early Educators Range: $1,200-2,500 
Hawaii | None None 
Idaho | ghosts er sonelPeveopment. | pena eionens 
Illinois | None | None 
indiana | ee Non Formal CDA | Range: $200-400 
lowa | T.E.A.C.H. | Range: $150-1,000 
Kansas | None | None 
Kentucky | None | None 
Louisiana | None | None 
Maine | T.E.A.C.H. | Range: $350-500 
Maryland | None | None 
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APPENDIX TABLE 3.5 CONTINUED 


Bonus Programs, by State/Territory, 2020 


Bonus Program 


Bonus Amounts 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 


Minnesota 


Mississippi 


Missouri 


Montana 


Nebraska 


Nevada 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 


New Mexico 


New York 


North Carolina 


North Dakota 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 


Oregon 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 
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None 


T.E.A.C.H. 


T.E.A.C.H. 


None 


T.E.A.C.H. 


Professional Development Incentive 
Award 


Certified Infant Toddler Caregiver 
Stipend 


T.E.A.C.H. 


T.E.A.C.H. 


None 


None 


None 


None 


T.E.A.C.H. 


None 


T.E.A.C.H. 


POWER Ohio 


Oklahoma Registry Certificate of 
Achievement and Stipend Program 


Scholars for Excellence in Child Care 


Oregon Center for Career 
Development Education Award 


T.E.A.C.H. 


T.E.A.C.H. 


None 


Range: $200-400 


Range: $250-300 


None 


Range: $150-450 


$500 


$1,600 over 18 months 


$350 


Range: $200-400 


None 


None 


None 


None 


Range: $100-825 


None 


Range: $200-600 


Range: $600-1,250 


$600 


Range: $800-2,000 


Range: $100-200 


Range: $400-600 


Range: $100-785 


APPENDIX TABLE 3.5 CONTINUED 


Bonus Programs, by State/Territory, 2020 


Bonus Program Bonus Amounts 


T.E.A.C.H. Range: $200-1,200 


South Carolina 


SC Credential Bonus Range: $200-500 


South Dakota None None 


Tennessee None None 


Texas T.E.A.C.H. Range: $150-600 


$300 per contract 


T.E.A.C.H. | completed 


Gia Range: $100-2,000 per 
Professional Development Incentive Career Ladder level 
completed 
T.E.A.C.H. Range: $250-400 
Vermont 
Child Development Division Individual . 
Professional Recognition Bonuses Range: $100-1,000 
Virginia None None | 
Child Care Aware Scholarship Rint Available 
Incentive 
Washington 
Education Awards Range: $50-500 
aca WV STARS Pathway Advancement 
Be VALET Scholarship Bonus $300 | 
Wisconsin T.E.A.C.H. Range: $400-800 | 


Wyoming None None 
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APPENDIX TABLE 3.5 CONTINUED 


Bonus Programs, by State/Territory, 2020 


WUclagivoay Program Annual Award Amounts 


American Samoa Not Available Not Available 


Guam Not Available Not Available 


Northern Mariana 


Not Available Not Available 
Islands 


Puerto Rico Not Available Not Available 


U.S. Virgin Islands Not Available Not Available 


Note: Oregon’s Education Award (a bonus) has been discontinued due to lack of funding, but as it 


processed awards through June 2020, it is being counted for the 2020 Index. New Hampshire will be 


implementing a T.E.A.C.H. scholarship program in 2021, which will include a bonus. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 3.6 


Workforce Surveys, by State/Territory, 2020 


Number of Year(s) of Data 
Year Most 
Surveys Represented 


Within Past HOC Serre in Most Recent 
Published 
Survey 


Survey Report Link 


"First Class Pre K Teacher Survey" on http:// 
children.alabama.gov/resources/research/ 


https://www.threadalaska.org/docs/2019%20 
Summit/JHU%20IDEALS%202019%20 


EC%20Wage™%20and%20Compensation%20 
Study%20Final%20Report.pdf 


Alabama 


2017 2017 Not Applicable 


Arizona Not Applicable 


https://humanservices.arkansas.gov/images/ 
2018 2018 uploads/newsroom/Directors_Workforce_ 


Study_Report.pdf 
https://familymedicine.uams.edu/wp-content/ 


uploads/sites/57/2018/04/Staff-Workforce- 
Study-Report_FINAL.pdf 


Arkansas 


2017 2017 


California 2006 2005 Not Applicable 


2012 | 2012 


: i d - 
Colarsdo 2017 2016 http //earlymilestones.org/transform 
ing-ec-workforce/ 


Connecticut Not Applicable Not Applicable 


https://www.doe.k12.de.us/cms/lib/ 


DE01922744/Centricity/Domain/432/Work- 
force%20Survey%20adminteacher2016-7.pdf 


http://www.dcappleseed.com/wp-content/ 


uploads/2017/09/DC-Appleseed-ECE- 
Survey-White-Paper.pdf 


District of Columbia 2017 2016 


Florida 2013 2012 Not Applicable 


Georgia 2016 2013-2014 Not Applicable 


Hawaii Not Applicable Not Applicable 


https://idahostars.org/portals/61/docs/ 
About-Us/IdahoEarlyChildhoodWorkforce- 
Study_Final.pdf 

"Illinois Salary & Staffing Survey of Licensed 
Child Care Facilities: FY2019" on https://www. 
dhs.state.il.us/page.aspx?item=31681 


Idaho 2016 2015 


Illinois 2019 2019 


Indiana 2014 2014 Not Applicable 


http://www.iowaaeyc.org/2016%20lowa%20 
2016 ECE%20Workforce%20Study%20-%20F inal. 
pdf 


lowa 2016 


Delaware | 1 | 2016 2016 
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APPENDIX TABLE 3.6 CONTINUED 


Workforce Surveys, by State/Territory, 2020 


Number of 
Surveys 
Within Past 
5 Years 


Year Most 
Recent Survey 


Published 
Survey 


Kansas 2017 


Pt 

Kentucky | 0 | 2014 | 2013 
Louisiana | 0 | 2014 | 2014 
Maine | 0 | Not Applicable 
Maryland | 1 | 2017 2016 
Massachusetts : 1 2020 2019 
Michigan | 1 | 2018 | 2018 
Minnesota | 0 | 2011 2010 
Mississippi | 0 | Not Applicable 
Missouri | 0 | Not Applicable 
Montana | 1 | 2005 2004-2005 
Nebraska | all | 2017 2015-2016 
Nevada | 0 | 2002 Not Available 
New Hampshire | 0 | Not Applicable 

New Jersey | 0) | Not Applicable 

New Mexico | al | 2020 2019 
New York | 6) | Not Applicable 
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Year(s) of Data 
Represented 
in Most Recent 


Survey Report Link 


https://www.ks.childcareaware.org/wp-content/ 
uploads/2018/09/2018-WKFC-Study-and-State- 
Profile-091418-PRESS. pdf 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


http://www.marylandfamilynetwork.org/ 
resources/ 


edu/dist/3/4418/files/2020/10/UMass- 


Boston-EEC-Workforce-Survey-Report- 
October-2020-Final-Updated.pdf 


| https://cpb-us-w2.wpmucdn.com/blogs.umb. 
https://www.michigan.gov/documents/mde/ 
Michigan_Early_Care_and_Education_ 
Workforce_Study_2018_653338_7.pdf 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


https://buffettinstitute.nebraska.edu/our-work/ 
workforce-development/survey 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


https://www.nmecdp.org/reports 


Not Applicable 
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APPENDIX TABLE 3.6 CONTINUED 


Workforce Surveys, by State/Territory, 2020 


North Carolina 


North Dakota 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 


Oregon 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 


South Carolina 


South Dakota 


Tennessee 


Texas 


Utah 


Vermont 


Virginia 


Washington 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


254 


Number of 
Surveys 
Within Past 


Year Most 
Recent Survey 
Published 


Represented 


2015 


2016 


2018 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


2018 2018 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


2013 2012 


2017 2017 


2015 2015 


2017 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


2016 2015 


Not Applicable 
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Year(s) of Data 


in Most Recent 


Survey Report Link 


https://www.childcareservices.org/research/ 
workforce-studies/working-in-early-care-and- 
education-statewide-workforce-studies/2019- 


north-carolina-child-care-workforce-study/ 


https://www.childcareservices.org/2015-north- 
carolina-child-care-workforce-study/ 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Applicable 


Survey conducted as part of the PDG B-5 Needs 


Assessment: http://www.dhs.ri.gov/ 
Documents%20Forms/ 
PDGB-5WorkforceNeedsAssessmentFinal 


Report10-19. pdf 


https://www.sc.edu/study/colleges_schools/ 
education/research/units/cdrc/projects/ccrt/ 
documents/ece_workforce_study.pdf 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Not Available 


https://dcf.vermont.gov/cdd/reports#PD 


https://www.vecf.org/ 
wp-content/uploads/2016/10/ 
VECFChildrensWorkforceSurvey-12.19.pdf 


https://wisconsinearlychildhood.org/wp-content/ 
uploads/2018/11/2016-Workforce-study.pdf 


Not Applicable 


APPENDIX TABLE 3.6 CONTINUED 


Workforce Surveys, by State/Territory, 2020 


Year(s) of Data 
Represented in Most Survey Report Link 
Recent Survey 


Number of Surveys _ | Year Most Recent 
Survey Published 


Territory 


American Samoa | Not Available | Not Available | Not Available | Not Available 
Guam | Not Available | Not Available | Not Available | Not Available 
eee re | Not Available | Not Available | Not Available | Not Available 
Puerto Rico | Not Available | Not Available | Not Available | Not Available 
U.S. Virgin Islands Not Available Not Available Not Available Not Available 


Note: Links have been verified at the time of publication but are not actively updated. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 3.7 


Registries, by State/Territory, 2020 


Registry Name 


Registry Link 


Alabama 


Alaska 


Arizona 


Arkansas 


California 


Colorado 


Connecticut 


Delaware 


District of 
Columbia 


Florida 


Georgia 


Hawaii 


Idaho 


Illinois 


Indiana 


lowa 


Kansas 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Maine 


Alabama Pathways Professional 
Development Registry 


Alaska SEED (System for Early Education 
Development) 


Arizona Early Childhood Workforce Registry 


Arkansas Professional Development 
Registry 


Early Care and Education Workforce 
Registry 


Colorado Shines Professional Development 
Information System 


Early Childhood Professional Registry 


Delaware Institute for Excellence in Early 
Childhood Registry 


Professional Development Information 
System 


Professional Development Registry 


Georgia Professional Development System 


Hawaii DHS Early Childhood Registry 


IdahoSTARS Professional Development 
System Registry 


Gateways to Opportunity Registry 


I-LEAD, Indiana Licensing & Education 
Access Depot 


|-PoWeR 
lowa's Early Childhood and School Age 
Professional Workforce Registry 


Not Applicable 


Early Care and Education Training Records 
Information System (ECE-TRIS) 


Louisiana Pathways Early Learning Center 
Career Development System 


Maine Roads to Quality (MRTQ) Registry 
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https://alabamapathways.org/alabama- 
pathways-registry/ 


https://www.threadalaska.org/seed-home 


https://www.azregistry.org/index.cfm 


http://www.arkpdr.com/ 


https://caregistry.org/ 


https://ecpd.costartstrong.org/ets/home 


https://www.ccacregistry.org/index.cfm? 


https://dieecpd.org/ 


https://dcpdis.org/ 


http://www.floridaearlylearning.com/ 
providers/professional-development/ 
professional-development-registry 
https://gapds.decal.ga.gov/ 


https://www.patchhawaii.org/programs/dhs- 
hawaii-early-childhood-registry/ 


https://idahostars.org/Child-Care- 
Providers/Professional-Development 


https://registry.ilgateways.com/ 
https://partnershipsforearlylearners.org/ 


get-involved/providers/indiana-learning- 
paths-i-lead/ 


https://ccmis.dhs.state.ia.us/ 
TrainingRegistry/TrainingRegistry/Public/ 


Not Applicable 


https://tris.eku.edu/ece/content.php?CID=1 


http://pathways.nsula.edu/home-louisiana- 
pathways-child-care-career-development- 


system 


http://mrtq-registry.org/ 


APPENDIX TABLE 3.7 CONTINUED 


Registries, by State/Territory, 2020 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 


Minnesota 


Mississippi 


Missouri 


Montana 


Nebraska 


Nevada 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 


New Mexico 


New York 


North Carolina 


North Dakota 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 


Oregon 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 


South Carolina 


Registry Name 


Child Care Administrative Tracking System 
(CCATS) 


Professional Qualifications Registry (PQ 
Registry) 


MiRegistry 


Develop - The Minnesota Quality 
Improvement & Registry Tool 


Not Available 


Missouri Professional Development (MOPD) 
Registry 


Montana Early Childhood Project 
Practitioner Registry 


Nebraska Early Childhood Professional 
Record System (NECPRS) 


The Nevada Registry 


New Hampshire Professional Registry 


New Jersey Workforce Registry 


Not Applicable 


The Aspire Registry 


Workforce Online Reporting & Knowledge 
System (WORKS) 


North Dakota Growing Futures Registry 


Ohio Professional Registry (OPR) 


Oklahoma Professional Development 
Registry 


Oregon Registry Online 


Pennsylvania PD Registry 


Early Care and Education Data System 
(ECEDS) 


South Carolina Endeavors Registry 
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Registry Link 


Not Available 


https://www.eec.state.ma.us/PQRegistry/ 


https://www.miregistry.org/ 


https://www.developtoolmn.org/ 


Not Available 


https://www.openinitiative.org/ 
MOPDRegistry.htm 


https://www.mtecp.org/ 


https://necprs.ne.gov/home 


http://www.nevadaregistry.org/ 
https://nhportal.naccrraware.net/nh/ 
https://www.njccis.com/njccis/home 
Not Applicable 


https://www.nyworksforchildren.org/the- 
aspire-registry/learn-more/ 


https://dcdee.works.nc.gov/ 
https://www.ndgrowingfutures.org/ 


https://registry.occrra.org/ 


https://okregistry.org/ 


https://my.oregonregistryonline.org/ 


https://www.papdregistry.org/ 


https://exceed.ri.gov/ExceedMVC/Home/ 
Login 


https://scendeavors.org/registry/get- 
started/ 
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South Dakota 


Tennessee 


Texas 


Utah 


Vermont 


Virginia 


Washington 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


Territories 


American Samoa 


Guam 


Northern Mariana 


Islands 


Puerto Rico 


U.S. Virgin Islands 


APPENDIX TABLE 3.7 CONTINUED 


Registries, by State/Territory, 2020 


Registry Name 


South Dakota Pathways to Professional 
Development 


Tennessee Professional Archive of Learning 
(TN PAL) 


Texas Workforce Registry 


Utah Registry for Professional Development 


Bright Futures Information System (BFIS) 


Virginia Early Childhood Professional 
Development Registry: IMPACT (Innovative 
Model for Professional Advancement & 
Career Tracking) 


MERIT: Washington's Professional 
Development & Workforce Registry 


West Virginia STARS (State Training and 
Registry System) 


The Registry (Wisconsin's Recognition 
System for the Early Childhood Care and 
Education Profession) 


Wyoming Statewide Training and Resource 
System (STARS Registry) 


Registry Name 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Registry Link 


https://dss.sd.gov/childcare/pathwaystopd/ 


https://www.tnpal.org/ 


https://tecpds.org/wp/texas-workforce- 
registry/ 


https://careaboutchildcare.utah.gov 


http://www.brightfutures.dcf.state.vt.us 


https://www.vaimpactregistry.org/ 


https://www.dcyf.wa.gov/services/ 
earlylearning-profdev/merit 


https://wvstars.org/ 


https://www.the-registry.org/ 


https://wyregistry.org/ 


Registry Link 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Not Available 


Notes: Links have been verified at the time of publication but are not actively updated. The web site for the registry for 


Maryland was unavailable at the time of data collection. 
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